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EGYPT. 


Fo some time the affairs of Egypt have dropped out of 
public attention in England, partly owing to the fact 
of nothing very striking having happened in that country, 
partly owing to the abundance of more exciting topics both 
at home and abroad. In reality, nothing has happened for 
some months better worth the attention of the English 
electorate at this moment than the singular and instan- 
taneous effect of Mr. GLapstone’s Manifesto in Egypt—an 
effect vouched for both at the time and since by unanswer- 
able testimony. The payment of the indemnities and the 
establishment of a rational Government in England had 
revived the languishing trade and put in train the disjointed 
business of the country. Capital was being invested, 
administrative departments were beginning to wake up, 
-and the period of procrastination and deadlock seemed to be 
closing. Mr. Giapstone spoke, and all was once more dis- 
trust and inaction. Why should any European merchant 
invest his money, why should any Egyptian employé grapple 
with his duties, when England may be preparing to scuttle 
next January? But the fact—of more real importance to 
every Englishman than two-thirds of the matters about 
which candidates are wearily jangling on the platforms—has 
received little notice, and it is to be hoped, rather than 
expected, that even Sir H. Drummonp Worrr’s arrival in 
the country will once more attcact the eyes of Englishmen 
to Egypt. The result of that diplomatist’s mission to Con- 
stantinople has been, no doubt of design, kept very much a 
secret. But the general acquiescence of the SuLTan in the 
Egyptian doings of England is no small gain, and it would 
not be discouraging to be assured of the truth of the rumour 
that a Turkish force, oflicered by Englishmen, is designed 
for service on the Nile. In competent hands such a 
force, so officered, is one of the most efficient, one of 
the cheapest, and one of not the least orderly to be any- 
where found. It has unfortunately been proved, both posi- 
tively and negatively, that Egyptian troops themselves 
are anything but well fitted for service in the Soudan ; 
while English troops in such service are exposed to physical 
hardships from which Turks are free. An important cam- 
paign for the defence of Egypt would, of course, have to be 
fought mainly by Englishmen ; but the irregular warfare, 
and the half-peaceful but trying garrison duty which form 
the bulk of the work, could be done by no force so well as 
by a Turkish contingent, well officered by experienced 
Englishmen. 

There is, indeed, some fear that there may be something 
more to do than mere garrison duty, or even mere raiding 
and repelling of raids. The darkness which covers every- 
thing south of Korosko, if not most things south of Wady 
Halfa, is lit up chiefly by pieces of unfavourable, though 
fortunately very uncertain, intelligence. The constantly con- 
tradictory reports about Kassala may serve as an excuse for 
not attaching immediate belief to the reports of the fate of 
the equally valiant and, for a long time, equally fortunate 
garrison of Sennaar. ‘The death of Osman Diena would be 
some set-off even against the truth of the report affecting 
the southern capital of Old Nubia; but it cannot be for- 
gotten that the most active and ablest of the Maupi’s 
lieutenants has been killed several times before. On the 
other hand, the reports of warlike preparations and musters 
at Khartoum are constant and not easily explicable unless 
there is some foundation for them. The Maupt, being dead, 
appears to be more powerful, or at least not less powerful, 


than he was in his lifetime. It may seem at first unlikely 
that the half-savage conquerors of the city so long and so 
gloriously held by General Gorpon should be equal to 
the building of steamers and to the arsenal work which 
is attributed to them. But it must be remembered that 
many if not most of Gorpon’s own handicraftsmen whom 
he turned to such good purpose are at the disposal of 
the Manpi’s successor, and that Khartoum had been so 
long an outpost of civilization before Mr. GLapsTone 
decreed its return to barbarism that no small share of the 
resources of civilization is at the disposal of whosoever owns 
it. This reflection of course entered into the reasoning of 
those who persistently maintained that Khartoum could not 
be abandoned with any hope of permanent safety or at least 
quiet to Egypt. The rumours of a regular expedition to 
Korosko may be received with more caution, but have 
nothing in them that is intrinsically improbable. Mr. 
GuapsTonE and a few of his most fervent admirers are pro- 
bably alone in the belief that the Arabs feel themselves 
beaten by the fact of having captured a fortified city 
under English command, and slain the English general 
commanding it. The season of their greatest activity 
is approaching, their fanaticism appears to be stirred 
afresh, and the plunder, whatever it was, which was ob- 
tained at Khartoum is not likely to have satisfied, and is 
very likely to have whetted, their appetite. It has been 
fully allowed that all the intelligence from the Soudan 
is uncertain and conjectural. The threatened danger may 
blow over as others have blown over before. But it is 
at least equally possible that when Parliament meets next 
year it may find that it is easier to talk about withdrawing 
from Egypt than to withdraw, and that the unwisest 
students of Egyptian affairs have not been those who have 
pointed out that it is scarcely, on the whole, the most certain 
way to secure tranquillity on a frontier to leave the country 
beyond that frontier without outposts, without garrison, 
and in the hands of predatory fanatics flushed with recent 
successes and less conscious of any other fact about the 
Power opposed to them than that that Power has retreated 
baffled by their arms. 

As to the system of internal government which is the 
curse of Egypt, an incident is recorded in the Times of 
Thursday which is far too curious and characteristic to be 
left unnoticed. The system has been frequently defined 
with at least as much truth as flippancy to be “an English- 
“ man to do the work, a Frenchman to hinder him, and an 
Egyptian to smoke cigarettes while his colleagues jangle.” 
The originator of this libel must feel some glee at the 
Times’ Correspondent’s account of a recent deadlock in the 
Domains. The deficit there being serious, the obvious ex- 
pedient of giving up farming the lands at first hand and 
letting them instead was suggested. Unfortunately, the 
English representative, Mr. Rowsr.t, one of the most 
efficient of English administrators in Egypt, has lately 
died, and bas as yet only an acting successor. This act- 
ing successor approved ; the Egyptian Government ap- 
proved; but M. Bourgron, the French representative, 
had the true esprit d’ordre which characterizes a French 
employé. It is not said that he thought the proposal a bad 
one, though doubtless, if he had not, he would not have 
adopted the singular course which commended itself to him. 
He objected that the acting English official, Mr. Greson, 
was “ not officially appointed,” and his vote was therefore 
invalid. Result—deadlock, as usual; deficit, as usual ; 
costly administrative arrangements, resulting, not in the 
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transaction but in the obstruction of business, as usual. 
“The real reform,” says the Correspondent, “must be 
“ sought in the abolition ” of this particular system of How 
not to do it. Alas! how often has this been said, and how 
often has anything like it been done? The truth, of course, 
is that the system of joint administration—very pretty to 
look at for any one who chooses to dismiss any knowledge of 
human nature which he may possess from his mind —can 
only result in How not to do it. There would be some con- 
siderable danger of such a result whatever were the nationali- 
ties of the Joint Commissioners. But when one of them is 
a Frenchman, especially if his colleague is an English- 
man, the thing is, with some rare and happy exceptions, 
foredoomed to failure. For, in the first place, few French- 
men, whether they are military men or naval men, civil 
servants or missionaries or what not, can get out of their 
minds the idea that there is a nefarious conspiracy on 
foot among all the nations of the world, and England 
especially, to do France out of the universal sovereignty 
to which she is entitled, and that it is the duty of every 
good Frenchman to skid the wheels of that conspiracy 
whenever he possibly can, and without regard to his other 
duties, whatsoever they may be. Secondly, even in the few 
the bureaucratic spirit is so strong, the notion of “ l’ad- 
“ ministration” as an end in itself quite apart from the 
prosperity of the administrated is so rooted, as to make 
them, despite their undoubted talents for organization and 
routine work, administrators nearly as bad as they think 
themselves good. The work of England will never be done 
properly in Egypt until these two evil spirits of Gallic 
nature are cast out of the Egyptian Civil Service. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY ON DISESTABLISHMENT, 


ib a late speech at Nottingham Mr. Jonn Mortey 
offered unexpected encouragement to the defenders of 
the Church. It is true that he neither withdrew nor 
modified his own objection to religious establishments; but 
his prospects of success are even more immediately inte- 
resting than his reasons for opposing the endowment of 
that which he regards as error In some of his writings 
Mr. Morey has condemned the system of Establishment 
on grounds which would startle the Nonconformist allies 
who naturally welcome the aid of a powerful and indepen- 
dent supporter. It would now almost seem that he accepts 
_ asaserious argument the bad joke which is contained in 
the title of the Liberation Society. The mass of agitators 
against the Church have assuredly no desire to confer any 
benefit, by liberation or otherwise, on the object of their 
inveterate dislike. One of their number, writing under the 
signature of “ Alpha,” lately expressed with perfect accu- 
racy the real motive of himself and his associates, They 
did not like, he said, either the alleged exclusiveness or the 
condescending politeness of the clergy. Their own social 
position would in no case be raised by the success of their 
attack on the Church, and ultimately their influence would 
be greatly and irretrievably lowered ; but they would have 
the justification of triumphant revenge for a real or imagi- 
nary assumption of superiority. The Nonconformist laity 
have little interest in the social grievances which are 
assigned as reasons for a revolutionary change; but it is 
convenient to deal with candid adversaries. “ Alpha” makes 
no pretence of a wish to liberate Churchmen from restraints 
which are seldom felt by those on whom they are imposed. 
He may perhaps be surprised to find that a much more 
formidable assailant of Establishments professes sympathy 
with the uncomplaining victims of Parliamentary control. 
Mr. Mortey declares that he has always looked forward 
to Disestablishment as likely to come about “ by the enlarge- 
“ ment of conscience within the Church rather than by 
“ political attack from without.” He believes that sincere 
and devout Churchmen will find it more and more intolerable 
to be subject to the legislation of a Parliament which 
includes Dissenters, Roman Catholics, A gnostics, and other 
alien elements. Their whole system of belief and worship 
is, according to Mr. Mor.ey, subject to the supervision of a 
body in which the Church is only casually and imperfectly 
represented. The anomaly might perhaps be alarming, if it 
were created by some new institution; but like many other 
theoretical difficulties it rarely interferes with the practical 
conduct of affairs. The heretics and schismatics of the 
House of Commons are not in the habit of meddling with 
the Church; and within a few years they have not even 
refused to promote or to tolerate occasional legislation in its 


behalf. The unfortunate Public Worship Bill was 

at the instance of a party in the Church with the aid of 
some of its highest dignitaries. Improvements in machinery, 
such as the establishment of additional bishoprics, or as 
the provisions for the retirement of bishops and incumbents, 
have frequently received Parliamentary sanction. No 
attempt has been made to interfere with doctrine or dis- 
cipline. Theredistribution by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of a portion of the endowments has not been interrupted since 
it was first authorized by Parliament nearly half acenturyago. 
The tyranny of the State has been of the mildest nature, 
and the sufferers have never felt or professed the smallest 
desire for liberation. Disestablishment would in itself 
scarcely affect the laity, and it would deprive the clergy 
rather of duties than of rights. Of disendowment, which 
would be a fatal blow to the Church and an irremediable 
evil to the nation, Mr. Mortey in his Nottingham speech 
said nothing. 

The spirit in which the confiscation of endowments would 
be undertaken has been fully explained in the so-called 
Radical Programme which has received the approbation of 
Mr. CuamBertatn, and which would probably not be repu- 
diated by Mr. Mortey. The enemies of the Church assert, 
with a wanton animosity, that the State has a moral right 
to deprive the Church of all its property, down to the latest 
shilling which may have been subscribed towards the cost of 
a mission or of a painted window ; but, with a magnanimous 
generosity, the Liberationists would allow the Church to 
retain the property which it could prove that it had acquired 
within a limited number of years. All the churches an- 
terior to this arbitrary date, and all the cathedrals without 
exception, are to be handed over to popular bodies, which 
would apply them at their discretion to secular or to religious 
purposes. The vast sums which have been expended on 
cathedrals and other ecclesiastical fabrics in recent times 
would be included in the scheme of confiscation. In the 
first instance Nonconformist preachers would probably 
occupy the edifices which they would neither understand 
nor appreciate. In course of time the anti-religious agita- 
tion which is dominant in France would probably under 
the influence of Disestablishment extend to England ; and 
cathedrals and venerable churches would become the homes 
of the Caucus or of some equally reputable organization. 
It is doubtful whether a uniform precedent will be re- 
spected in the reservation of the life interests of the dis- 
established clergy. The temporary or permanent interest 
of the laity in the gratuitous services which they have 
hitherto received will be utterly disregarded. 


If Mr. Mortey were a politician of the familiar type 
which is best exemplified by Sir W. Harcourt, he might be 
suspected of adapting his statements and arguments to the 
taste of an audience which he secretly despised; but Mr. 
Mortey is a thoughtful and earnest politician who never 
speaks without a meaning. It is, therefore, not a little 
surprising that he should attribute to Churchmen a 
whimsical form of conscientious sacrifice which would cling 
to the tithe of mint and cummin in wilful disregard of 
matters infinitely more important. Mr. Mor.ey is of 
course not understood to share the jealousy which he re- 
commends to Churchmen of the possible interference of a 
heterodox House of Commons with religious or ecclesiastical 
legislation ; but he expresses a reasonable respect for the in- 
telligence and honesty of sincere and devout members of 
the Church of England. It is to their enlarged conceptions 
of religious duty rather than to hostile attacks from with- 
out that he looks for the adoption of his own principles. 
The danger that Parliament should violate religious liberty 
is remote, if it is not altogether imaginary. The conse- 
quences of disendowment would be immediate. An enlarged 
conscience would attach more weight to the inevitable 
results of confiscation than to the possible usurpation of 
control by an unqualified Assembly. The spoliation of the 
Church would at once deprive of Church ordinances a half 
or two-thirds of all the parishes in England. A large pro- 
portion of the whole number would cease to have any form 
of worship, and only in a few instances would the majority 
of parishioners conform to any dissenting sect which might 
attempt to supply the vacancy. There would no longer be 
a supply of candidates for orders from the upper middle 
class, for enthusiastic aspirants to a life of sacrifice would 
find little encouragement from cautious parents. It is 
generally believed that the private incomes of the clergy 
are collectively equal in amount to their endowments, and 
the whole of both funds is almost equally appropriated to 
ecclesiastical or charitable purposes. The Liberation 
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Society would effectually liberate the Church which it 
detests and envies from the burden of independent pecuniary 
resources. It is notorious that no other section of the com- 
munity so habitually regards its possessions as a trust for 
the benefit of its neighbours. The large portion of the 
funds of Missionary Societies which is contributed by the 
clergy would be unavoidably withdrawn if the endowments 
were seized for secular purposes; but the discontinuance 
of the personal services which are rendered by the clergy 
would be a graver evil than the loss of their charitable 
subscriptions. 

The most important part of Mr. Mortry’s speech was the 
formal announcement that, if the question of Disestablishment 
were pushed forward in the coming Parliament, the move- 
ment would be “ without the advice, and he might almost 
“* say against the advice, of the Radical leaders.” As Mr, 
Mortey has every right to speak in the name of the leaders 
of the party, it may be inferred from his advice that the 
managers and wire-pullers report to their chiefs a state of 
public opinion which makes an immediate attack on the 
Church dangerous or inexpedient. There is too much reason 
to fear that the baser kind of agitators have had some success 
in alienating the agricultural labourers from their steadiest 
benefactors, and from an institution in which they have an 
exceptional interest. “The cow,” as the cottager or his 
wife declares, “ will be so convenient,” and the pretended 
relation between the cow and the tithe-rent charge offers an 
opportunity for fraudulent suggestions. To a certain extent 
Mr. Mortey’s statement is encouraging ; but the assault on 
the Church will certainly be made if a convenient occasion 
arises, and the result is uncertain. It may be hoped that 
few friends of the Church will be misled by the fantastic 
sophistry which would justify a vote for an advocate of Dis- 
establishment on the pretext that the interests of the Church 
ought to be represented in the Liberal ranks. It may be 
possible to strengthen Mr. Mortey’s present doubts whether 
it will be prudent to propose Disestablishment in the new 
Parliament. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


is highly probable that the majority of Londoners will 
trouble themselves very little about the election to the 
School Board next Monday. They persist, in spite of per- 
suasion, but with a not unnatural conviction that the evils 
of the thing are past remedy, in letting their local authori- 
ties very much alone. Still, if they are going to bestir 
themselves about anything, it may well be about the elec- 
tions to the School Board. The rate for education has been 
steadily rising, and, unless very strong measures are taken, 
will continue to rise. On the face of it, the surest way to 
make the increase certain would seem to be to trust the ex- 
penditure for the schools to the Board which has had control 
of it since the last election, and which has contrived to per- 
suade a good many of the ratepayers that it has been un- 
pardonably extravagant. Indirectly, not a few questions of 
general interest will be brought forward, not to be decided, 
but to be helped towards decision. Candidates are recom- 
mending themselves by their advocacy of or resistance to 
the proposal to establish free schools. With this is united, 
after the fashion of the time, a good large scheme of confisca- 
tion. The candidates who favour free education are far from 
unanimous as to how the funds are to be provided. A large 
minority of them, if not a majority, are opposed toany plan 
for making a present of free education to one class unless, 
at the same time, they are to be rewarded by permission to 
rob another. The property of the City Companies is to be 
annexed for the purpose, according to one body of reformers ; 
and, according to another, the endowments of secondary 
education are to be taken for the purpose for which (so it 
has been discovered) they were originally designed. When 
subjects of such magnitude are under debate, it cannot be 
said that the election to the London School Board should be 
wanting in interest. 

The ratepayers would have auite enough to exert them- 
selves for if they keep steadily to the question of extra- 
vagance, and attempt to secure the election of a Board 
which will not think that its first duty is to demonstrate 
the liberality of its own ideas at the expense of the house- 
holders of London. It cannot be said that the voters have 
not had fair warning. The meeting at St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday evening was outspoken enough. The members 
of the expiring Board met together, reviewed their own 
work, and gave engagements as to the future. One thing 
was made very clear by the speeches of the evening. The 


Board is very well satisfied with itself, and very well in- 
clined to go on as before. They do not, indeed, affect to be 
ignorant that their management has been subjected to 
criticism and has excited considerable discontent. They 
are even prepared to acknowledge that they are human, and 
therefore fallible ; but we know what that formula means. 
When people who are accused of mismanagement reply 
that they do not pretend to have made no mistakes, but—a 
very little knowledge of the world will enable anybody to 
guess at what is coming. Neither was the tone adopted by 
Mr. MUNDELLA encouraging. He, too, confessed that 
mistakes had been made ; but the result at which he arrived 
from this starting-point was not that they should be avoided 
in future, but that he was sick of hearing of them. This 
was very naif on the part of Mr. Munpgtia. People 
commonly are wearied ad nauseam by being reminded of 
their blunders; but then it is intended they should be. 
Voters who are not persuaded by the eloquence of Mr. 
Attanson Picton or Sir Joun Luppock may feel in- 
clined to answer in the unfeeling words of Byron’s sailor to 
the poor lady on her way to the Lisbon packet. If Mr. 
Munpetia is sick of hearing of the blunders of the 
London School Board, he may be destined to be made still 
more sick. There was a tone in all the speeches given on 
Wednesday which the ratepayers may note with advantage. 
Mr. Munpetxa, Mrs. Garrerr ANDERSON, and the rest, one 
and all took it for granted that they were less a body of 
representatives responsible for the manner in which they 
spend electors’ money than a band of patriots and civilizers 
whose function it is to elevate the people. This may be a 
noble employment, but it has the drawback of being terribly 
costly. How far they will succeed in elevating the people, 
too, is perhaps a matter of doubt ; but it may be implicitly 
believed that they will spend the ratepayers’ money. While 
it is still very uncertain whether any relief will be afforded 
them for a long while to come out of the spoils of the 
Corporation of London, or the endowments of colleges and 
grammar schools, even if it is ever obtained, the ratepayers 
may be very sure that the extravagance of the past will be 
renewed in the immediate future if the same hands are 
allowed to spend their funds. There are candidates enough 
in the field whoare prepared to maintain that toomuch has been 
spent in the past, and to promise to curb the expenditure in 
future. It will, on the whole, be a gain ifthe new Board is 
chosen from among them. These promises have a stereotyped 
look to such as have watched elections before. There would 
be satisfaction in learning more clearly than we yet have 
how economy is to be effected; but none the less the rate- 
payers will be safer in the hands of members who have 
promised to cut down expenditure than they will be if they 
trust themselves again to administrators who certainly 
have been extravagant, and show every sign of intending to 
be so again. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


_ believers in positive assertions about political 
events may do well to take note of the fact that, 
while one set of persons assuming the qualification to make 
such assertions declare loudly that the Bulgarian outbreak 
cannot possibly lead to a breach of the public peace, another 
set, equally positive, declare that no well-informed person 
even hopes for a peaceful solution. In politics, unfortu- 
nately; it is the untoward as well as the unexpected which 
generally happens. But the more sanguine students of 
politics may derive some comfort from the fact that during 
the last few days the situation has in some respects dis- 
tinctly turned to the comic. The reported Karave.orr 
conversation and the frantic wrath of some of our English 
busybodies with King Minan of Servia are almost equally 
remarkable instances of the farcical interludes which often 
diversify and sometimes happily carry off the difficulties of 
politics. It would have been sufficiently amusing in itself 
to observe the energy with which Mr. Arruur Evans ex- 
hausts the vocabulary of political abuse because the un- 
worthy successor of the immortal DusHan will not at once 
attack Turkey without provocation and defy Austria with- 
out allies. But the comic interest becomes still greater 
when it is discovered that the very same persons who are 
furious with King Mivan because he will not filibuster in 
one direction are almost more furious because he is reported 
as desirous to filibuster in another. “ Filibustering” is; 
their own word; but it applies, it would seem, only to 
Servian attempts eastwards, not to Servian attempts south- 
wards, At each point of the compass there is exactly the 
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same difficulty—that the Servian, if he fights, will be 
trampling international rights under foot, wantonly shed- 
ding blood, and impudently breaking into his neighbour's 
house. But, it seems, it all depends on the point of the 
compass whether King Minan deserves the benedictions of 
the ghost of Dusuan or whether he is to be abused after the 
fashion in which Mr. SwinBuRNE used to abuse Napoteon 
and threatened not obscurely with the existence of descen- 
dants of “ the illustrious KaracEorce.” 


Mr. Evans, however, may be left to the tender mercies of 
the Servian Minister, who seems to be a controversialist of 
quite as much vigour and a good deal more temper and 
common sense. The KaraveLorr conversation, if not pos- 
sessing quite the same ironic interest as Mr. Evans’s demon- 
stration that burglary is only burglary south-south east, is 
even more broadly comical. If it is true, it is delightfully 
instructive as to the political morals of the struggling na- 
tionalities ; if it is invented, it is an invention on which the 
artist may be warmly congratulated. ‘The Roumelian 
“ Government,” says M. Karave.orF with charming candour, 
“ was not altogether a bad one: its only faults were that 
“it was Turkish and had no money.” “It is not true 
“ that we acted without the knowledge of Russia” ; on the 
contrary, before doing anything “ the Prince telegraphed to 
“ St. Petersburg, and waited three days for an answer.” 
These are only specimens of the delightful frankness of the 
Bulgarian Premier, “the most influential Bulgarian in my 
“own country,” as he modestly describes himself. M. 
Karavetorr or his traducer must be left to describe for him- 
self the steps taken to disintegrate Roumelia. But perhaps 
the most interesting statement of the whole is that, “as for a 
“ European war, that is not our business.” M. Karave.orr’s 
cynicism, or his bonhomie, or his garrulity, has here led him 
into the statement of a very important principle, which is, 
unfortunately for Europe, perfectly truly laid down. These 
little manufactured States justly decline to consider a 
European war their business. It is Europe’s business to 
fight European wars ; they wash their hands of such. Yet, 
on the other hand, their very existence gives them constant 
opportunity of plunging Europe into such wars, which, at 
least according to past experience, she kindly consents to 
wage, partly at her own expense, and partly at that of 
Turkey, for their benefit. It is unlikely that M. Karavevorr, 
if he really used these words, comprehended their full mean- 
ing; but it must be a singularly foolish or a singularly pre- 
judiced statesman who, having in his hands the conduct of 
this business, in the interest of no matter what European 
nation, does not comprehend it. 

More especially may it be surmised that comprehension 
will not be wanting at the Conference which is to meet 
at Constantinople immediately. We profess very small 
affection for Conferences. It may be true that the fashion 
of them has, to some extent, prevented war or lessened its 
immediate length, breadth, and virulence. To a fervent 
member of the Peace Society that is of course sufficient. 
But others may think that not merely the actual historical 
result, but the result more or less inevitably of Conferences, 
is to produce compromises and half-settlements which, in- 
stead of laying a difficulty to rest, keep it at best in a state 
of suspended activity. The arbitrament of war is rough 
and unpleasant ; but it is, at any rate for the time, decisive. 
The arbitrament of Conferences is usually one to which the 
parties submit with a definite sense that it is only pro- 
visional. Still there is no room here, unless some of the 
hot-heads could get their way, for anything but a Conference, 
and there is not much to hope except that the Conference 
will do as little harm as possible. It is probably true, as 
history or fiction has put itin the mouth of M. Karavetorr, 
that Turkey does not care much about Eastern Roumelia— 
an assertion confirmed by another passage of the same 
document which states, truly enough, though to the direct 
contradiction of some of our Turcophobes, that the Suntan 
could have put the rising down in three days if he had 
chosen to employ force. There may, therefore, if no new 
complications occur, be no particular objection on Turkey’s 
part either to what is called the union of the two Bulgarias, 
but which is really—for there are no two Bulgarias—the 
subjection of Roumelia to Bulgaria, or to the restoration of 
Eastern Roumelian independence as it practically existed 
the other day under some ruler stronger and perhaps more 
popular than Gavrit Pasna, or to any other device which 
the Powers may prefer. None of these can cost the Suntan 
any real loss of prerogative, and care will, of course, be 
taken that whatever is chosen does not cause him any loss 
of money. The so-called susceptibilities or claims, or what- 


ever word may be preferred for the simpler term “ greed,” of 
Servia and Greece, can pretty easily be overawed if (which 
is, of course, rather an important “if”) the Great Powers 
are really in earnest in deprecating a fresh “ boxing-it- 
“about” in the peninsula, Meanwhile the loveof Bulgaria 
and Greece for each other, already warm, will, no doubt, be 
increased, and perhaps was meant to be increased, by the 
remark in the KaravELoFF conversation that the Greek 
army is “a disgrace and far from terrible.” It is true that- 
the descendants of the men who fought in the war of inde- 
pendence can afford to laugh at such expressions from men 
who have not for centuries lifted a finger against their 
Turkish masters, and whose present position is entirely due 
to outside efforts. But that will hardly make the Greeks 
(who, after all, have a magnificent name and recent memories 
of some respectability) accept such an affront from the 
spokesman of a State which, in every conceivable point of 
view except population, occupies the lowest place among 
European communities. The pretty evidently Russian 
source of the story appears most plainly in this passage. 
But it must not be forgotten that as an invention it is 
nearly as valuable as if it were a truth. If it is not fact, it 
is what a considerable party in the country which has most. 
to say to the matter would like to be thought fact, and that 
is of itself “ for thoughts.” The thoughts might certainly 
with advantage be busied on something else than the decent 
but academic controversies of Professors FREEMAN and 
Hotianp. Meanwhile the latest published document on 
the subject—the Servian Note—shows considerable diplo- 
matic ability, and is commendably free both from the swagger 
and the mendicancy which some pretended friends of Servia 
recommend to her. In Greece there seems to be taller talk ; 
but the modern Greeks are at least not unlike their illus- 
trious namesakes in respect of talking. 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS ON THE ARMY. 


IR FREDERICK ROBERTS was well entitled to 
refer in his speech at the Mansion House last Monday 

to what he said in the same place some four years ago. 
It is not often that any speaker has such an admirable 
opportunity for tracing back the beginning of good work to 
his own words as the future Commander-in-Chief in India 
then had. Sir Freperick Roserts did not point out the 
connexion himself; he was content, and well might be, to 
dwell simply on what has been done by the War Office, and 
to leave his hearers to draw the proper deductions. It does 
not follow that the connexion between his warning and the 
application of palliatives to the system which was fast 
ruining the army should not be insisted on by others. Sir 
Freperick Roperts’s speech of four years ago was the 
first effective protest made against the blind copying of a 
military organization which was designed for a force as 
little as possible like the British army. All that he said 
had been said in substance before, and by men who were 
entitled to be listened to. They had not, however, done the 
last conspicuous thing, and were, according to the practice 
of the day, dismissed as fogies, to use the favourite term of 
abuse of the race of army reformers. Sir Freperick 
Roserts was safe from treatment of this kind, and when he 
protested against being expected to conduct arduous military 
operations with soldiers averaging nineteen years old and 
thirty-three inches round the chest, people who had all 
along suspected that such warriors were not likely to 
be up to their work felt encouraged. Since then we 
have had one feeble effort on the part of Mr. CuripEers 
to carry the short-service system out consistently with dis- 
astrous results, and then a series of orders from the War 
Office by which it has been modified out of all knowledge. 
By one change after another in the terms of enlistment the 
number of men who serve for long periods has been in- 
creased, and something at least has been done to save the 
old and admirable regimental system of the English army 
from extinction. To be sure this is not the view which 
everybody takes. There is still a faithful remnant which 
can describe General Rozerts’s speech as the last growl or 
the last whimper of the believers in long service. It is use- 
less to argue with people who see the final victory of short 
service in a compromise, by which every soldier who is 
worth keeping is tempted to stay as long as possible in 
the ranks. Indeed, if argument were likely to be suc- 
cessful, the use of it would be cruel. Since a curb has 
been put on the application of the nostrum, its partisans 
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may safely be allowed to hug the belief that it is being 
universally applied. 

A single sentence in Sir Freperick Roperts’s speech 
describes how short service bas been prevailed upon, if not 
to stop altogether, at least to cease being a source of unmixed 
mischief. As he points out, “Soldiers can now do pretty 
“ much as they like with regard to the number of years they 
“ may choose to serve with the colours, and all approved men 
“ are able to continue in the army until they have earned a 
“ pension.” This may not be long service as it was under- 
stood in Peninsular times; but it is assuredly not a system 
by which all men are passed into a Reserve after three years 
in the ranks. There is some ground for believing that it is 
as good a method as could be found for recruiting such an 
army as ours. It is not desirable to keep in the ranks men 
who are not meant by nature to be soldiers, but who are not 
worthless enough to be dismissed. A Reserve composed 
mainly of soldiers who have only what Captain Marryat 
called negative courage is not in itself a force likely to do 
anything very heroic; but it would be fairly equal to the 
average Continental army formed by universal conscription ; 
and, therefore, necessarily full of men of exactly the same 
character. The new regulations do at least make it possible 
to keep a number of thoroughly fit men in the ranks, and 
anybody who knows anything of the history of war knows 
how valuable such an element is. General Roperts might 
have cited an excellent proof of the truth of his opinions 
from the papers of the last few days, if he had cared to 
triumph over his critics. As usual, when we are about to 
undertake another little war, it is mentioned as a satisfac- 
tory circumstance that this or the other regiment has been 
chosen because it has been long abroad, and is full of 
seasoned men—because, in other words, it is not a short- 
service regiment, and its ranks are quite free from lads of 
eighteen or nineteen. For the rest, it is scarcely necessary 
to cite a particular case, since we all know by experience 
how heartily the advocates of short service distrust the 
kind of soldiers it supplies when once they have to be 
actually set to fighting. The fact that the British army is 
the only force in the world which is liable to continual 
active service has undoubtedly saved us from finally adopt- 
ing the system of very short service, which has extended 
all over the Continent, in imitation of the Prussians. It 
has had its day of popularity, but it is already becoming a 
little discredited. There are even in Germany some heretics 
who venture to think it has never been properly tested, and 
who doubt its power to resist a severe trial. However well 
it may work in a country where everything is in its fuvour, 
it is utterly unfit for a colonial army. Even the War 
Office has been compelled to recognize as much, and has had 
recourse to arrangements with its conscience which may 
some day give a British army a chance of proving for the 
five-hundredth time in the history of the world that numbers 
do not necessarily mean strength in war. 


The general defect of every short-service army is that it 
cannot possibly be very good; and what would make the 
system so fatal to us is that the British army, if it is to do 
its work, must needs be very good. On the necessity for 
excellence in a force which must always make up in quality 
what it wants in quantity there is and can be no doubt. 
Neither is it an open question whether much does not re- 
main to be done to bring our army up to the proper level. 
General Roserts, just after acknowledging that something 
has been done to avert the worst evils threatened four years 


ago, had to acknowledge that we do not get so good a class — 
of men in the army as we might. The remedy for that has | 


been pointed out often enough—it is a simple question of 
money. In the course of time this elementary truth may 
be generally recognized ; but in the meantime more may be 
done to make good use of what we have. Sir Freperick 
Roserts pointed out that such an army as ours ought 
to shoot better than any other, and in order to do so it 
must have plenty of practice. Whether the average rifle 
practice of our troops is better or worse than that of any 
Continental army it is perhaps not possible to say with any 
certainty. There has been no opportunity of learning for a 
very long while. What, however, is beyond question, is 
that our soldiers might be much better shots than they are, 
and cannot possibly be too good. Without considering 
whether the practice they do get is the best possible, it is clear 
that they might get more of it. General Ronerts does 
not believe that their shooting is sacrificed to other forms 
of drill. On the contrary, he wishes to see more of it, 
because so much of a soldier's time, particularly in India, is 


men, as well as a benefit to the army, to allow them 
cartridges for practice. On another point Sir Freprrick 
Roserts had something to say which the War Office would 
do well to take to heart, at least as closely as it did his 
criticisms of four years ago. He insisted on the difficulty, 
if not the impossibility, of finding horses enough for our 
army in a great war. This is not by any means a new 
subject of complaint. Some years ago a good many people 
were startled by learning that the War Office would find it 
impossible to remount the English cavalry in case of need. 
There was a debate on the subject in the House of Commons, 
and a notable one in its way. It is one of the first occasions, 
if not the first, on which Mr. Biccar distinguished himself by 
“ spying strangers.” Unfortunately the enhanced reputation 
of Mr. Biacar was the only result of the discussion. Ten years 
or so after the want was perfectly well known, we are still 
reduced to sending abroad for a part of the horses needed 
for military purposes. Sir Freperick Roserts insisted, as 
many authorities have done before him, on the necessity of 
organizing a proper system of transport. On this point we 
despair of seeing any result from his advice. Something 
may be done to get good men into the ranks, the shooting 
of the army may be improved, and it is just within the 
bounds of possibility that a reserve of horses may be pro- 
vided. So much can be hoped for by persons of a not too 
sanguine disposition; but that the War Office will ever 
attain to moving armies without sending cranes with one 
leg only, putting the bodies of carts into one steamer and 
the wheels into another, and then despatching them to 
different points of the coast; loading flour for the tropics, 
where it will certainly go bad ; buying mules in the United 
States at one hundred and fifty dollars a-piece, and taking 
them to countries where they could have been bought for 
five-and-twenty, is a fond imagination. 


MYTHS FOR LIBERALS, 


bee pretty popular name which Mr. Bricur gives to 
statements with which he disagrees might, by a dis- 
courteous opponent, be applied to remarks attributed to 
Sir Barrineton Simeon. We prefer to hint that, if Sir 
Barrinoton’s address to a Liberal meeting at Shanklin has 
not been misreported, Sir BarrineTon is yet in the Mytho- 
peic Period of Thought. By way of backing of his friends, 
and especially of Mr. Evetyn Sir BarrineTon 
Simeon is reported to have uttered some imaginative views 
about Lord Sauissury and Sir Micnart Hicks-Bracu. 
The pleasant unconscions poetry in the speaker’s nature ~ 
welled forth in the observation that the Conservative 
leaders had held a conference with Mr. Parnewt in the 
smoking-room of the House of Commons; had smoked 
cigars and drunk brandy-and-water with le Gracchus d' Erin, 
and had agreed to drop the Crimes Act, and so secure the 
Irish vote. 

This is a very pleasing example of the etiological myth. 
The Crimes Act having been dropped, it was necessary to 
find an explanation of what certainly requires explaining. 
Sir BarrineTon, therefore, quite in the manner of the very” 
earliest thinkers, told hims:+lf and his hearers a little story. 
He beheld Lord Satissury, descending from Olympian 
heights, like Zeus, veiled in smoke, and leaving the nectar- 
of noble Lords for the humble brandy-and-soda of mortals— 
Dr. Jounson would have said, of heroes. He beheld Sir 
Micnaet Hicxs-Beacn, like a Chthonian divinity, also 
partaking of the sacrifices of men. Why did he not go on, 
and declare that the eidolon of Lord BeaconsFte.p also re- 
visited the scene? The latter statement would have been 
quitein keeping with the mythopeic state of mind, and with 
the remarks attributed to the Liberal Baronet. Nay, bad he 
finished by declaring that Lord Sarissury departed in the 
shape of an eagle, a swallow, or any other bird, he would 
not have added to the improbability of his narrative, 
“ seeing that them was of a stunning and outdacious sort,” 
to adopt Mr. Garcery's criticism on a celebrated fable of 
Pip’s. 

An inquiring Irish member of the voting classes, who 
appears to have a good deal of leisure, wrote to ask the 
Conservative leaders if they had really smoked the calumet, 
or dudheen, of peace with Mr. Parnect. Lord Sauissury’s 
Secretary replied with perhaps needless minuteness. In 
the first place, one regrets to learn, Lord Satissury has 
never smoked—still less, then, has he smoked with Mr. 
Parnewt. In the second place, Lord Sauissury has never 


passed in mere idleness. It would be a kindness to the | been in the smoking-room of the House of Commons, His 
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condition is the more gracious. In the third place, he does 
not think he ever saw Mr. Parnett in his life. In the 
fourth place, “ he certainly has no compact with him.” It is 
hard to understand how Liberals, so indignant as they were 
at the very name of the Kilmainham Treaty, can bring such 
railing accusations. Sir more 
briefly, “ gives an unqualified denial” to the myths which 
Lord Sarispuny describes as “ downright untruths.” 

A few other telling statements, not made by Sir 
Barrineton Simeon, may be useful to the Liberal party. 
One of them is attributed by a Correspondent of one of 
the papers to a Dissenting divine. The divine informs 
his flock that to vote for any Conservative candidate 
you please is “ to vote for the Devil.” In Wales, especi- 
ally, among a pious Celtic people this little ebullition of 
unconscious poetry is found very telling. It is also 
useful to allege that Lord Satispury paid a visit to 
King Tuersaw, drank gin and gunpowder with him, and 
induced him, by promise of a large subsidy, to get up a 
little war and distract popular attention. Meanwhile Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacn was drinking whisky with Mr. 
Sreap—somewhere—(this myth has not been localized), and 
was inducing that philanthropic and disinterested journalist 
also to divert the attention of the People from political 
issues. Lord CuurcHILL, speciously disguised 
as a piano-tuner out of work, has been discovered draining 
flagons of half-and-half with the leaders of the unemployed 
of Birmingham, and urging them to visit Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
at Highbury in theirthousands. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, 
admirably got up as an old apple-woman, has been detected 
in the act of singing The Shan Van Voght in the streets of 
Dublin, clearly for the purpose of ingratiating himself with 
the Town Council and securing the [rish vote in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Asameap-Barttett’s arrest in the guise of a 
Crofter, and in the act of establishing several private 
stills in Mr. Winans’s forests, has been hushed up by 
the Conservative party, but is none the less an un- 
deniable fact. The honourable gentleman was surrounded 
by an enthusiastic mob of Celts led by Professor Biackte, 
and singing the Professor’s Gaelic version of “ He is a 
“ jolly good fellow.” There can be little doubt that, by these 
ignominious ruses, Mr. Asumeap has secured the 
great solid Crofter vote. 

When the interests of the People are threatened by such 
intrigues as these a plain exposure is demanded in Liberal 
interests. The too true tale that Principal Tuttocn and 
A. K. H. B. have been bought over to the Tories by the 
Duke of Ricumonp with the promise of early information 
on racing topics has doubtless been widely circulated in the 
Scottish Liberal papers. The Liberal party is expected to 
unveil the discreditable bribery and corruption of the other 
side; and, if a little of the mythical mingles with its elo- 
quence, who will denounce what, after all, is a mere excess 
of honourable zeal? As to “circulating untruths” (as the 
mythopwic method might be harshly described), Mr. 
GuapstoneE himself is “happy to think that this mode of 
“ warfare is unknown to the Liberal party.” The felicity of 
Mr, Giapstonz’s thoughts does not prevent a critic from 
urging that the Liberal party, after all, is not unacquainted 
with “them which were of a stunning and outdacious sort, 
“ alluding to them which bordered on” smoking-rooms and 
brandy. And perhaps “a sincere well-wisher would advise 
a them being dropped into” the Liberal party’s “ medita- 
+“ tions. 


THE CAROLINES, 


oe question of the Caroline Islands no longer occupies 
the first place in current politics. It is generally 
found impossible to divide general attention between two 
unconnected subjects; and in every European country 
except Spain the difficulties which have arisen in the East 
cause livelier anxiety than the dispute as to the sovereignty 
of a remote group of islands. It is true that Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece are not States of the first or second 
order, and that the Great Powers, if they were all disin- 
terested and all in earnest, could by a mere intimation of 
their will suppress existing and threatened disturbances ; but 
the Governments which are exclusively bent on the mainten- 
ance of peace only act at a distance; and the intentions of 
some or all of the three allied Empires are for the present 
doubtful. A war in the countries which still nominally 
belong to Turkey would be carried on in the immediate 
vicinity of combustible materials. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding violent language on one side and intimations 


of a settled purpose on the other, it is impossible to believe 
that the sovereignty of the Caroline Islands will become the 
subject of an appeal to arms. It is not yet certain whether 
the Spanish Government has consented to abide by the 
arbitration of the Pore; and Prince Bismarck has carefully 
reduced the subject-matter of the reference within the nar- 
rowest limits. It would seem from his latest Note that the 
arbitrator will be asked not to investigate the question of 
title, but only to decide whether the Spanish flag was 
hoisted on the island of Yap before or after the German, 
though perhaps any previous intimation by the Spanish 
Government of an intention to occupy the islands may be 
taken into consideration. It is not yet known whether the 
Pore and his legal advisers will have power to determine 
any point of international law. The philanthropic theorists 
who fancy that reference to arbitration can be substituted 
for war may be assured that Prince Bismarck will sacrifice 
no pretension which he was not in the first instance pre- 
pared to waive. 

The Spanish journals, of all parties, affect to believe that 
Sefior Expuayen has confuted Prince Bismarcx’s argu- 
ments; but it is significant that they have fallen back on a 
new and vague claim of suspended sovereignty. During the 
earlier part of the controversy the Spanish Government 
asserted that it had always exercised some kind of control 
over the group of islands. The impossibility of finding any 
facts to confirm their pretension has apparently caused them 
to shift their ground of claim ; and, although desperate efforts 
have been made to explain away the English and German 
Notes of 1875, and Sir H. Layarn’s conversations in 1876, 
Sefior ELpuayYen virtually admits that no act of sovereignty 
had been performed before the present year. He now 
declares that, although Spain had never taken possession of 
the islands, it had long been the owner of the territory 
de jure. He quotes a passage from a despatch of Lord 
Sauispury’s on the Borneo question in support of his 
contention. It can only be determined by precedent and 
analogy whether such a title has any kind of validity 
in the confused branch of jurisprudence which is called 
international law. It might have been supposed that when 
the Foreign Minister and the President of the Council 
told Sir H. Layarp that they had no claim to certain 
dominions, no latent right of sovereignty was mentally 
excepted or held in reserve. In the previous year the 
English and German Governments protested in identical 
Notes against the jurisdiction of the Spanish Consul at 
Hong Kong over vessels trading to the islands. In de- 
fault of any kind of answer, the justice of the protest was 
thought to be admitted; but in this case also there was, 
according to the present contention of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, a claim which was only not mentioned because it was 
held in suspense. 

The German contention that the rights of the competing 
claimants depend on the terms of the West African CUon- 
vention could scarcely be maintained before a legal tribunal. 
The decisions of the Conference were rather diplomatic 
compromises than acts of declaratory legislation. If any 
dispute resembling the present difference arose among the 
parties to the West African arrangement, the advocates of 
its binding authority might plausibly argue that it was 
founded on the general principles, and that the same rules 
apply to other rights of sovereignty founded on prior occu- 
pation. No such argument affects the Spanish Government, 
which took no part in the Conference. Its claim rests on sup- 
posed doctrines of international law, which have been neither 
settled by treaty nor defined by any competent Court. The 
colonizing Powers of former times obtained possession of any 
territories which they were able to obtain either by force or 


| in the absence of competitors. It was the good fortune of 


England to acquire the most desirable settlements before 
the titles to the Colonies were disputed by any formidable 
litigant. In the North American continent and in India 
competing claims were finally excluded by conquest. New 
struggles might have become necessary if former Govern- 
ments had not peremptorily excluded other nations from 
the whole of Australasia. If a more timid course had 
been followed there would now be serious danger of the 
establishment of foreign settlements on the coasts of the 
continent and the islands. The existence of rival com- 
munities would have perhaps prevented the early growth 
of Colonies which may hereafter grow into an Empire. Ié 
scarcely becomes Englishmen to criticize too harshly a 
jealousy of the neighbourhood of foreigners. 

The majority of English critics on the correspondence 
between Berlin and Madrid are entitled to the credit of 
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having endeavoured to maintain impartiality. If there has 
been a bias against the Spanish claims, it may be ascribed 
to a well-founded anxiety for the maintenance of the 
existing freedom of trade. The commerce of the islands is 
for the most part in English hands, and it would be dis- 
turbed by the establishment of Spanish Custom-houses. It 
is true that Free-trade is not an article of German policy ; 
but the protective system of Spain is more universal. Eng- 
lish equanimity may have been further disturbed by the 
strange display of unfriendly feeling which has been made by 
the present Ministry. The distraint on property belonging to 
the British Embassy for a paltry sum dewanded as local rates 
has been followed by an outrageous affront offered to an 
English Consul in the West Indies, and by menaces against 
the Correspondent of an English newspaper. The petty 
nature of the annoyances which have been offered is perhaps 
an additional proof that they are intentional. Some part of 
the irritation which is felt may be attributed to the rupture 
of the convention by which the wine duties were to have 
been remodelled. A more recent provocation is supposed 
to have been furnished by the publication of Sir H. Layarp’s 
despatch. The offence of the Zimes’ Correspondent con- 
sisted principally in his discovery and reproduction of the 
unwelcome document. 

The controversy on the Caroline Islands is complicated 
and embittered by the efforts of domestic faction. The 
Liberals at the beginning of the dispute committed the 
grave mistake of pledging their party to a warlike and 
defiant policy, for the apparent purpose of contrasting their 
own patriotism with the supposed backwardness of the 
Government. Seiior Canovas pet CastiLLo and his col- 
leagues, instead of boldly meeting the charge, adopted the 
unworthy device of throwing the responsibility on the 
Kine. They openly declared that the K1ve’s expedition to 
Berlin and the return visit of the Crown Prince of 
Germany had been disapproved by the Cabinet. It was 
insinuated that, under the influence of German sympathies, 
the Kine had connived at an encroachment on Spanish 
territory; and the baser sort of partisans added the absurd 
calumny that Atronso XII. had sold the Caroline Islands 
to the German nation. The apparent disloyalty of the 
Prive Minister is the more surprising because his fortunes 
and his reputation seemed to be identified with the interests 
of the Kine. Seiior Canovas CastiLto was the chief 
political teacher of the exiled heir to the Crown ; and, having 
contributed largely to the restoration of the BourBon 
dynasty, he naturally became his chief official adviser. He 
may, perhaps, have resented one of the first independent acts 
of his Royal pupil, who, after some years, dismissed the 
Conservative Government, with the avowed purpose of 
giving the Liberal party a turn of office. By returning to 
power when Sacasta suffered a political defeat, Seior 
Canovas DEL CasTILLO was supposed to have condoned any 
cause of complaint which may have been furnished by the 
Kiye. According to the notions which prevail in other 
constitutional countries, the Minister is bound to shield the 
King from responsibility and to avoid it for himself, if at 
all, by resignation of office. Anticipations of the fall of the 
Government have hitherto been falsified by the event; and 
foreign observers are chargeable with rashness if they speak 
too confidently of the prospects of political parties in Spain. 
It seems to be generally believed that the dynasty is in 
danger. The Republicans will probably seek to profit by the 
discredit which wiil attach to the Conservatives and Liberals 
if the dispute in the Caroline Islands results in the triumph 
of Germany. Prince Bismarck will not unnecessarily em- 
barrass the Spanish Government, but he will not sacrifice 
any national interest for its benefit. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND LORD ROSEBERY. 


W. can quite believe that if Lord Hartineton occupied 
a different position in the Liberal party from that 
which in fact he holds, his recent speech at Darwen might 
be very full of comfort to the anxious Whig. No one, 
we fully admit, could have given a more irreproachable 
definition of true Liberalism than was propounded by him 
on that occasion, nor could the esseutial doctrines of that 
creed have been more accurately discriminated from those 
of Radical Socialism. It is true, indeed, that most of 
the Liberal principles as formulated by Lord HartineTon 
would, if reduced to practice, bring their adherents into 
prompt collision with their Radical allies. It is true that 
many of the “liberties” which he declared to be under the 
special patronage of the Liberal party find in a certain 


section of that party their most inveterate enemies—that 
“ liberty of thought, vote, and political action” is certainly 
not the ideal of the members of the Caucus, and that liberty 
of trade means no more than freedom to buy and sell such 
commodities as Radical fanaticism may approve the use of. 
But these, of course, are merely practical objections with 
which, as an expounder of theoretical Liberalism, Lord 
HartincTon may disclaim all concern. And if he were 
nothing more than an expounder of theory, if his party 
and his country expected from him instruction only and 
not action, his recent speech, and perhaps even his colour- 
less election address, as we have said, would leave no- 
thing to be desired. But he cannot delude himself into 
supposing that this is the limit of their expectations. 
He cannot for a moment imagine that it is enough for 
him to say—* These political principles which I hereby de- 
“fine and enumerate are those of Liberalism properly 
“so called; those others of which Mr. Cuamper.atn is 
“the advocate are net Liberal, but Socialistic Radical ; 
“and as I am a Liberal, and do not pretend to be a Social- 
“istic Radical, I must withhold my assent from them.” 
Surely, we say, he cannot believe that this is all that is 
expected of him. Why, the “ youngest gentleman in the 
“company” at Darwen could have told him better than 
that. The situation and its requirements can be very 
shortly stated. Mr. Giapstrong, the present leader of 
the party, has issued a Manifesto which, upon one con- 
struction of it, embodies a distinctly moderate scheme of 
political reform, and, according to certain members of 
his party, is not meant to admit, and indeed is not capable 
of, any material extension. According to certain other 
members of the party it contains between its lines the 
“promise and potency” of the entire Radical programme. 
They are quite willing, say these latter, to waive the 
disputed point for the present, and to keep in line with 
the supporters of the opposite view for the purposes of a 
united assault on the citadel of power, but they announce 
with perfect frankness their intention to reclaim their 
freedom of action when the battle is over. Now it 
is, of course, quite conceivable that the assault in question 
may be successful, and that the Liberal party may suc- 
ceed in regaining power; and it is well understood that 
in that, if not in any event, Mr. GLapsToNE purposes to 
retire gracefully from the command. Upon this it is as 
certain as anything in politics can be, that the Radical 
wing of his followers will press for the immediate or early 
realization of their legislative programme—that programme 
which Lord Harrineton, as at present advised, regards as 
outside the limits of the true Liberal creed. What, then, the 
moderate members of his party and the country in general 
desire to know is whether he will consent, with whatever 
views to the contrary, to adopt the repudiated programme, 
or whether, and to the length even of “ breaking up the 
“ party ” in so doing, he will resist it. 

It is too little to say that Lord Harrineron’s Darwen 
speech has left this desire entirely unsatisfied; the speech 
itself is likely to have deepened the misgivings out of which 
the desire arose. For the speaker on that occasion descended 
more freely than is his wont from generals to particulars, 
and defined his position with regard to one at least, and 
that the most important, of Mr. Caamperaty’s three points 
with unusual expenditure of words. And a most unsatis- 
factory definition the moderate politician must have found 
it. ‘In the first place, by his quite superfluous defence of 
“ expropriation” for certain purposes, Lord Harrineroy 
shows either an inadequate grasp of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’S 
municipal allotment scheme, or, what is much more likely, 
a disinclination to face it in what is its really mischievous 
aspect. No one, so far as we are aware, has raised “a howl 
“of terror about plunder and confiscation and all the 
“ rest of it” in connexion with Mr, CuamBer.aty’s scheme. 
It has been tacitly admitted that, if the purposes for 
which he would buy up private lands are public pur- 
poses in the sense in which the construction of a rail- 
way or a people’s park is a public purpose, there is nothing 
to be said against his scheme on the mere score of ex- 
propriation. What is said against it is that to plant a 
labourer on the soil is no more a public purpose than it 
would be to build and furnish a shop for the green- 
grocer to whom he will sell his vegetables, To say that 
the community at large are interested in the creation of 
a class of thriving peasant proprietors is a proposition 
which, though doubtless true, is far too narrow to support 
the practical conclusion from it. The community are in the 
same sense interested in the creation of any other class of 
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thriving anybodies ; the more letters of the alphabet who 
can be started in businesses and can make them pay the 
better. But, unless everybody is to contribute to set up 
everybody else in business—in which case the result would 
be a general “as you were ”—there is no justification what- 
ever for calling upon A, B, C, &c., many or most of them 
struggling ratepayers, to burden themselves and their pos- 
terity in order that labourer Z may again become a bold 
yeoman and his country’s pride, and triumphantly refute 
the poetic dictum that “once destroyed, he can never be 
“ supplied.” Whether he would not, in fact, be again de- 
stroyed, and almost as quickly as he was supplied, is a 
further question which for the present we waive. The 
legislative question takes precedence of the economical 
one; we must first settle the expediency of attempting 
to create thriving classes by involuntary contributions 
from other classes before we inquire whether our creations 
are likely to thrive at all. It is the former question 
and the attitude of Lord Harrineton towards it which 
has or ought to have the chief interest for the Mode- 


rate Liberal, as for sober Englishmen in general, and | 


Lord Harrincron’s attitude leaves, we must say, very 
much to be desired. Practically, he appears disposed to 
surrender the first question altogether, or, what is the 
same thing, to subordinate it entirely to the second. He 
says that the allotment scheme is a “ great extension of the 
“ principle of expropriation,” which indeed it is ; that “ its 
“ objects are not clearly defined,” which, however, they are ; 
and he adds that “if he is asked to pledge himself to a 
“change, an alteration in the system in which com- 
“pensation has hitherto been given and value hitherto 
“assessed, he declines to give any such pledges upon 
“ subjects which have not yet been fully discussed,” which 
is, of course, a mere caveat upon a collateral point in 
the scheme, and, standing alone, would imply that if 
the landowners are justly treated, the ratepayers may 
be burdened as much as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pleases. As 
regards the main question, he simply says that he “ reserves 
“ his liberty of judgment.” He prefers to see what is the 
working of the principle of expropriation with the recent 
extensions which have been given to it—as the Irish 
Labourers Act, for instance—and “before,” he adds, “ I 
“ promise how far I will extend it, I want to know, not 
“ only for what purposes it is proposed to extend it, but 
“to what extent it is intended to go.” Really Lord 
Haagtixeton has no excuse for not knowing all these things 
already. It is intended to go to the extent of making the 
shopkeepers of the towns subscribe to provide holdings 
for labourers in the country; and the purpose for which it 
is proposed to “ go to this extent” isthat Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
may break up large estates, or what remains of them, to 
-the political profit, as he believes, of himself and his party. 
Which things being so, it seems that Lord Harrineron 
might even now, and without any longer study of the 
working of the principle, be in a position to say whether 
he will resist Mr. CoamBeRLAIN’s application of it or not. 


The naive promptitude of Lord Rosrsery’s surrender 

- to every demand or supposed demand of democracy, even 
those which he confesses to regarding as fraught with 
future evil to those who put them forward, is at least 
instructive. With Lord Rosrsery, the Moderate Liberal 
may say, we at any rate know where we are. He not only 
worships the jumping cat, but he as good as avows his con- 
viction that it is the only cult worthy of an intelligent 
politician who desires to be associated (in the largest capi- 
tals) “ with the best men in the best work.” His peculiar 
“mode of ascertaining the best work was never perhaps 
illustrated with so innocent a cynicism, if we may use the 
expression, as it was the other day at Wrexham. Lord 
Rosesery, as is well known, has views on the reform of 
the House of Lords which he enunciated with great ful- 
ness and precision to his Wrexham audience; and he 
also entertains very strong objections, for which he pro- 
duced ample historical warrant, to a single legislative 
Chamber. When, however, in the course of his observa- 
tions on the House of Lords, he was interrupted by a cry 
of “ Abolish it altogether,” he replied with most accom- 
modating readiness, “ I am quite in favour of that being 
“done if it is the wish of the people.” This is an im- 
provement even on the orthodox Liberal attitude towards 
the question of Disestablishment in Scotland. Not one of 
the Tiberal luminaries, from Mr. 
regards it as an of his duty to form an opinion for 
himself as to » the Church of Scotland ‘andé or 


should not be disestablished “on the merits.” They have 


’ its history before them; they may be presumed to have 


worked their way to some sort of opinion on the general 
policy of maintaining Established Churches; and they may 
be supposed capable of ascertaining how far the general 
arguments for the expediency of maintaining such Churches 
apply to the Church of Scotland. Yet they resolutely 
decline the honour of holding, or at least acting, on any 
opinion of their own, and insist that the only question 
which they have to consider is whether a majority, say of 
fifty-one-hundredths, are in favour of disestablishing the 
Church of Scotland. Lord RosgEpery, as we have said, 
has improved upon this. He thinks for himself, but 
only that he may pay the majority the compliment of 
doing violence to his convictions at their behest. He has 
thoroughly satisfied himself that to abolish the House of 
Lords, without putting anything in its place, would be 
detrimental to the true interests of the people, but still, if 
the people desire the abolition, he is “quite in favour of its 
“ being done.” He cannot, of course, be suspected of really 


_ wishing the country harm, or even of being quite in favour 


of allowing his countrymen to injure themselves, and the 
only possible conclusion is, therefore, that their will alone 
will turn the wrong course into the right one. In other 
words, if his reply to his interrupter was not the expression 
of sheer political profligacy, it reflects the last debasement by 
the democratic superstition. But we ought not perhaps to 
take Lord Rosrpery quite seriously even on the subject to 
which he seems to have directed his most serious study. 


A PUBLIC NUISANCE. 


e R. MEAD said that the Public Prosecutor felt it to 
“be his duty to take up every case in which life 

“ had been lost, and this was his reason for appearing on 
“the present occasion.” This remark was made at the 
Central Criminal Court on Tuesday last, and it certainly 
throws a good deal of light upon the system of criminal 
procedure in this country. The term “a Public Prosecutor” 
is, no doubt, as we have often had occasion to show, a mis- 
leading one. The criminal law may still be set in motion 
by any subject of the QuEEN, and the Public Prosecutor is 
merely the Solicitor to the Treasury in one of his numerous 
disguises, The facts of the case to which we are referring 
involved or included the loss of life. Of that there can be 
no doubt. A poor woman who was dependent upon parish 
relief died. Thereupon a coroner’s jury inquired into the 
facts. Now from the days of SHaksPearE to the present 
time the law of England has suffered violence at inquests, 
and coroners’ juries have taken it by force. In this instance 
they found a verdict of manslaughter against the medical 
officer and the relieving officer of the parish in which the 
woman departed this life. Some people think that all the 
ills of existence are curable, and that somebody must be 
responsible for every one of them. The theory may be con- 
venient in the region of speculation, but it is not altogether 
just when applied to actual facts. Mary Ann Jackson, 
the wife of a working-man, was admitted last June to the 
workhouse of St. George’s-in-the-East. She was very ill, 
and was taken into the infirmary. There seems to be little 
doubt that if she had remained there she would have been 
cured. But she was bent upon going home, and home, in 
spite of the medical officer’s advice, she went. There un- 
fortunately she got worse, and her husband applied for 
outdoor relief. The relieving officer declined to give it, and 
said that she must go back to the infirmary. She would 
not go back, and her illness, as we have said, ended fatally. 
Of course this is a very sad story. Every one can 
sympathize with the unhappy woman whose hatred of the 
workhouse, or longing for home, prevented her from listen- 
ing to the counsels of prudence. It may be that, in the 
circumstances, the relieving officer would have done better 
to advance what was necessary, or at least to bring the 
question immediately under the notice of the Guardians. 
But the question is not entirely one of prudence, nor was 
the relieving officer dealing with his own money. The 
woman's death was said to have been accelerated by want 
of medical assistance and proper nourishment. That she 
would have had them in the infirmary was not denied. 
The only point in dispute was whether she ought to have 
been supplied with them in her own home at the public 


expense when she refused to come back to the place where 


she would have been properly treated. We can understand 
the view that, at all costs, the woman ought to have been 
relieved. But that is not the question, The point is 
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that two respectable parish officials were actually placed in 
the dock at the Old Bailey on a criminal charge because 
@ woman whom they had tried to keep in the infirmary 
persisted in leaving it. “The lot of a porochial horficer 
“is very ’ard,” said Mr. Bumste, and he has been sub- 
jected to the ridicule of generations for saying so. But 
Mr. Henry Beatriz and Mr. Jonny Barvyes might, to quote 
a familiar story, say it at their leisure. When a poor man 
was killed by a bucket falling upon his head from a scaffold- 
ing above the pavement, a coroner’s jury found a verdict of 
manslaughter against Mr. James Beat, the auctioneer, who 
was somehow connected with the repair of the premises. 
A vague feeling that somebody ought to be made un- 
comfortable often actuates the jurors at an inquest. Sir 
Avevustus Sternenson, however, has nothing to do with 
that, and should take care that he does not become, as Mr. 
Justice Day said he might, a public nuisance. 


TWO VIEWS OF RIEL’S CASE, 


N page 6 of the Times of Wednesday were printed 
two documents which completed one another in a re- 
markable way. They gave respectively the nonsense and 
the sense of public opinion on the case of Louis Rie. 
Down below was a copy of a petition to Her Magzsry 
signed by the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Treasurer, and 
Secretary of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, which is, being interpreted, the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Rebellion and the Comforting of Criminals. 
These gentlemen have a natural sympathy for Rret, who 
has caused two wars and commitied one cold-blooded 
murder, which of itself was enough to gain him the un- 
divided affection of every philanthropist in Europe. They 
give what they consider six good reasons why he should 
not be hanged. Firstly, because, though his crimes were 
great, his motives were noble—witness his own statements 
to that effect. Secondly, because his friends will be greatly 
put out if he is hanged. Thirdly, because there are numbers 
of people in Canada who find law and order most tolerable 
and not to be endured. Fourthly, because the French 
Canadians will like having their own way. Fifthly, because 
Ruet had no personal motives—witness his own statements 
to that effect again. Sixthly, because the jury recommended 
him to mercy. 

Above this petition was a letter with a well-known signa- 
ture, in which, with prophetic sagacity, the writer had 
upset every one of these pleas. “B.,” who does not appa- 
rently keep his sympathy locked up till he has a murderer 
to give it to, and who does not forget the interests of quiet 
people, sets forth six reasons why Riet should attain the 
honours he has twice tried for—fought for would not be 
the right word. “ B.” thinks that Rret should be made a 
hero and a martyr for the following reasons :—Firstly, 
because rebels in general do not incur the penalty of shame 
as common criminals do, and the offence is therefore very 
attractive to bold and intriguing spirits. Secondly, because 
the reward of success is very great. Thirdly, because the 
rebel is the direct cause of violent crime in others. 
Fourthly, because Riet in particular is a mean rebel, and 
(see the evidence to that effect) this high-toned and whole- 
souled creature would have kept quiet for a consideration. 
Fifthly, because he has done it before. Sixthly, because 
his party have tacitly acknowledged that he deserves hang- 
ing by pleading his insanity as an excuse for his conduct, 
thereby confessing that it could have no other, which plea 
has been examined and rejected by a jury. Now any oneof 
these ought to be sufficient to suspend a better rebel than 
Louis Riet; but sensible people have every reason to be 
obliged to “ B.” for showing that in his case there is even a 
superfluity of reasons for doing the right thing. 


THE PERILS OF POPULAR LECTURES, 


ad ENTLEMEN, I always told you that Bropre would 

“blow up the museum, and now he has done it,” 
said the Classical Lecturer at Oxford when his harangue was 
interrupted by a sudden crash. The museum had not been 
blown up by Sir Beysamin Bropie, the prophecy remained 
unfulfilled. Nevertheless, the great dangers of popular 
science continue to exist, and deserve the attention of all 
who are entrusted with the care of the young, and who 
reside within measurable distance of mechanics’ and other 


institutes. We do not allude to the spiritual dangers of 
science ; these have been ably tackled by many well- 
qualified persons. More palpable perils of a purely physical 
and temporary nature beset the frequenter of lectures, 
if to be blown into the middle of next week can be pro- 
perly called a temporary danger. Lectures on chemistry, 
of course, have long been known as the most start- 
ling method of acquiring sudden information at great 
personal risk. We know when we attend a popular 
lecture on chemistry that we shall encounter smells of 
great vigour, and that to be blown up is one of the privi- 
leges of knowledge. But Physiography has h therto seemed 
moderately safe. A mother might have hitherto seen her 
loved ones depart for a lecture on Physiography, and might 
havequoted “ I cannot understand, I love,” like the lady who 
was not clever, and who was married to the scientific gentle- 
man, in Lord Tennyson’s poem. “ How happy am I,” the 
fond parent might have reflected, “I, whose dear offspring, 
“ far from haunting the lyric stage or stooping to the level 
“of the billiard-table, are now improving their faculties 
“and elevating their minds with the delightful study of 
“ Physiography, whatever that may be.” So she might 
have dreamed, and when “ the wife's twa sons cam’ hame 
“at e’en”—as in the ballad—without any hats, with their 
raiment rent and generally damaged, and cut about the face, 
she might have turned an incredulous ear to their remarks 
on the dangers of science. “No,” she might have replied, 
“it is too thin,” or in some less idiomatic phrase might 
have expressed her incredulity. And yet she would have 
been wrong; she would have doubted her dear ones un- 
kindly. 

These remarks are suggested by an incident that re- 
cently shocked the residents in Stockwell. Mr, SKERTCHLY 
was about to lecture to the denizens of Stockwell on 
Physiography, and, doubtless, expectations of an intellectual 
evening set many a young scientific heart beating. But, 
when the sweet enthusiasts arrived at the lecture-room of 
the British and Foreign School Society, they found only 
darkness, broken windows, and a floor slightly blackened 
and burned. The Physiography had exploded, most luckily 
before the audience began to hang on the lips of Mr. 
Sxertcnty. Mr. ALrrep Bovurye writes that “ the porter 
“ who was helping to make the preliminary arrangements” 
(with gas) “was the only person much injured,” and that 
the damage mainly consists of broken windows. This is 
exceedingly fortunate ; but it is painful to think of the panic 
and the really serious danger to life and limb which would 
have followed had the audience been assembled when the 
gas, so necessary to the exposition of Physiography, blew 
up. These are the perils of science, especially when it is 
popular, and even when it is veiled under the reassuring 
name of Physiography. Now, to return to the remark of 
the Classical Lecturer, and to the spirit in which it was 
uttered, the study of Greek and Latin, the true and only 
worthy study of mankind, is never accompanied with the 
explosions that attend or punish the temerity of science. 
The inference, the educational inference, is obvious, 


CAN SOLDIERS VOTE? 


— arguments addressed to the Queen’s Bench Division 
on the qualification of military officers for the fran- 
chise are of great interest and importance. Most of the 
Revising Barristers, but not all, have decided against the 
claim. The principal ground of objection is that the officers, 
commissioned or non-commissioned, who live in barracks 
have not separate and exclusive occupation of their quarters. 
It is conceded that before the Representation of the People 
Act, 1884, the claimants could not have voted. It was 
then the law that when a man occupied his house by virtue 
of his employment, and was liable to be ejected from the 
one if he lost the other, he was not qualified to be put upon 
the register. The Act of last year removed this compre- 
hensive disqualification, which embraced alike the game- 
keeper in his lodge and the First Lord of the Treasury in 
Downing Street. The third section of the Act provides that, 
any person inhabiting a dwelling-house by virtue of his 
service shall be deemed to be an inhabitant occupier, and 
therefore entitled to vote if the house is not inhabited by 
any one under whom he serves. It had been previously 
held by the Court of Appeal that, under the Registration 
Act of 1878, any separate part of a tenement constituted a 
dwelling-house for voting purposes. The joint effect of the 
Act of Parliament and the judgment of the Court would 
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certainly seem at first sight to enfranchise any officer occupy- 
ing separate quarters—that is to say, every officer living in 
barracks. But a variety of ingenious arguments have been 
produced upon the other side. Under the Act of 1867, it 
is said, the occupation of a servant was deemed to be the 
occupation of his master, and he was not therefore qualified, 
although the Lory Cuter Justice declines to say that he 
was disqualified. The Act of 1884 removed this particular 
obstacle. But in other respects it left the claimant to make 
out his case as before. It did not say, “ Occupiers by 
“ virtue of service shall have votes”; but ‘ Occupiers ful- 
“ filling all other requisites shall not be debarred from 
“ voting because they are servants,” as officers are servants 
of the Crown. Now one of the conditions of occupation is 
that the occupier must have sole and exclusive use of his 
rooms. Take the case of a sergeant in barracks. Can he 
be said to have sole and exclusive use of his rooms? He 
cannot prevent his superior officer from entering them. It 
was decided under the Act of 1878 that a lodger was not 
an occupier if his landlord retained any sort of control over 
the premises. 

A more formidable objection, having regard to the wording 
of the Franchise Act, than that drawn from mere dis- 
cipline, is the fact that a superior officer lives in the same 
building. Mr. Asquirn pressed this pcint strongly in his 
very able argument. Mr. Justice Cave, however, suggested 
that in such a case “the same house” would mean the 
actual rooms inhabited by the officer, and not the barracks 
generally. The objection, put shortly, is that the claimant 
has not separate occupation, and that, if he has, his superior 
officer lives inthe same house with him. The forms and 
instructions issued under the Act, which are authoritative, 
mention the case of a coachman living in rooms over a stable 
as that of a person qualified to vote. It is not easy to 
distinguish his legal position from the status of an officer 
in barracks. Mr. Justice Cave reduced the respondent’s 
contention to a manifest absurdity by suggesting that if an 
employer put two gardeners into two separate houses they 
would both have votes, whereas if he put them into the 
same house, each on a separate floor, neither of them would 
be a capable citizen. But the absurdity may perhaps lie 
in our piecemeal method of legislation, which proceeds by 
tortuous and technical byways, instead of going straight to 
its end. Mr. Mark Narter raised the novel and startling 
points that soldiers are not within the Act at all, because 
the Crown cannot “ inhabit” ; that, as the Crown is not 
mentioned in the Act, the Act cannot bind the Crown; and 
that, therefore, the Act cannot turn the Crown’s servants 
forcibly into tenants of the Crown’s property. Mr. Justice 
Grove seemed to be greatly struck with these suggestions, 
which are certainly ingenious and go to the root of the 
matter, if they are not exactly conclusive. The answer to 
them is that the Franchise Act only makes people occupiers 
for electoral purposes, and gives them no other rights which 
they had not before. On the whole, the discussion was 
decidedly favourable to the officers’ claims. 


DARTMOOR, 


O* all waste places in England, Dartmoor might naturally 
be imagined as least liable to the stealthy operations of 
the encloser and least in need of a Preservation Society. 
This is the probable view of the summer visitor, who from 
the green lands girt about it has journeyed into the blue 
distance of the moor, surprised, it may be, to find that 
so fair and verdurous a county has a heart so stern 
and forbidding. Everything encircled by the immense 
horizon tells of the untamed forces of Nature, where the 
land is possessed only by silence and solitude, where man 
exists but as a voice in the past, and time works without 
a scythe. Such an impression, though natural, is only true 
in isolated districts. The cry of Dartmoor in danger— 
hitherto localized and intermittent—is now seriously raised, 
and upon excellent authority. The very existence of 
the Dartmoor Preservation Association is evidence that the 
danger is beginning to assume considerable proportions. 
Action, indeed, generally follows aggression only too tardily 
in cases where commons and open spaces are threatened. 
Much irretrievable mischief ensues before the eyes of the 
public are opened, and the necessity for public action be- 
comes imperative precisely when it involves great expendi- 
ture of money and the infinite anxieties of litigation. The 
case of Bipper v. Brinces, recently decided by Mr. Justice 
Day, is a singular instance of what appears to reverse the 


rule ; for the principal defendant, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion in his favour, expresses his willingness to make over in 
perpetuity to any properly constituted public body so much 
of the disputed lands as may be considered necessary to the 
recreation of the poor. 

The precise nature of the perils that threaten Dartmoor 
were clearly revealed in a paper read by Mr. Brrkert, the 
solicitor of the Association, on the rights of common upon 
the Forest of Dartmoor. It appears by a charter of King 
Joun that the whole of Devonshire was disafforested up to 
the bounds of Dartmoor and Exmoor. This enactment was 
ptior to the perambulation of forests under the Charta 
Forest, and no mention was made of the waste lands 
which, as Mr. Birxetrr happily expressed it, “form as it 
“ were a freeboard round the forest.” With due deference 
to the claim now being persistently enforced by the Duchy, 
Mr. Birkett argues against the probability that these lands 
were ever vested in the Crown. The question in dispute 
between the commoners and the Duchy, or their lessees, 
seriously affects the rights of the former, and consequently 
—as in the Epping Forest case—the privileges and en- 
joyments of the public. The position of the common lands 
abutting on the Royal Forest of Dartmoor is peculiar. Mr. 
Brrketr’s views are further supported by the fact that, 
though not specially indicated as freed from the operations 
of Enclosure Acts, these lands have never been affected by 
them, even when in other parts of England enclosures 
“ could not go on fast enough.” This immunity is certainly 
very striking, though it may not go far to elucidate the 
obscure question of ownership. The encroachments now 
complained of are nothing new in themselves, though they 
assume a more grievous form than of old. They comprise 
acts not only directly promoted by the Duchy, or by their 
lessees, but those of individuals who set up claims to com- 
mon lands and independently assert them in the gradual 
process familiar elsewhere, So far as the Duchy is con- 
cerned, the practical results of its claim are more particu- 
larly visible in the neighbourhood of Prince Town, where 
great dissatisfaction is felt by the commoners, and some- 
thing like a feud is threatened between the men who rent 
the moorland of the Duchy and the commoners who con- 
ceive their rights invaded and their immemorial privileges 
imperilled. 

Apart from the interesting question of the rights of com- 
moners, the preservation of Dartmoor concerns the county of 
Devon generally, and, it may well be urged, all tourists, 
artists, and fishermen. Large tracts of desolate bog abound 
in the Moor that are literally reservoirs of the purest and 
softest water, the heads of most of the Devonshire rivers. 
The prosperity of the fertile South Hams depends on their 
preservation from the exploitation of commercial specu- 
lators; while more than one town must look to these 
peaty reservoirs for their water supply in the future. Ply- 
mouth, indeed, is already dependent upon this source, and 
though Torquay is supplied from hills lying outside the 
moorland, the conditions of supply are very similar. Another 
object for the consideration of the Dartmoor Association 
is the conservation of the many interesting British remains 
—the bridges, the stone circles, and even the tors—that give 
to the Moor its peculiar individuality. With respect to the 
destruction or defacement of the latter it is to be feared the 
commoners are not void of offence. The masses of granite 
that are scattered about the cleaves and the tors have 
suffered terribly in recent times; the farmer in want of 
gate-posts and the like finds on the moorland and in the 
valley an abundance of material ready at hand. The work 
of destruction goes on steadily, and there is none to protest 
save the picturesque tourist, who has no rights but those of 
vagrancy. When the supply fails, the Vandals will go 
further afield; till, what with them and the aggressive 
quarry-owners, the tors themselves, for all their lone and 
impressive beauty, will plead in vain unless the Dartmoor 
Association and the Duchy of Cornwall agree on some sound 
basis of reform. 


EGO ET REX MEUS. 


er address which has just been issued by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN to the electors of the Western Division 
of Birmingham is a document of more than ordinary 
significance. It is significant, not only for what it contains, 
but for what it omits. There is that in it which, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances, we should not 
expect to find in the address of a leading party politician, 
and it wants that which, in the normal state of things, we 
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should look for in the address of a party politician of any 
rank, ‘The presence of the positive element of peculiarity is, 
of course, a result of tactical design, and the same may be said 
with almost equal confidence of the negative element also. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is not, indeed, famous either for humility 
of spirit or for delicacy of taste; but it can hardly be due 
to the mere lack of these qualities that he has ignored his 
leader and his leader’s Manifesto altogether. It can hardly 
be from any such accidental cause that he speaks of “ my 
“ political opinions ” as a member unfettered by any party 
ties might speak of them, and that for his sole confession of 
political faith he refers the constituency to the “ political 
“ programme which I have already on so many occasions 


“ publicly expounded.” His political opinions, or the more | 


distinctive of them, have not received, or are supposed not 


to have received, the sanction of his chief ; and the most 
conspicuous “ items of the programme which he has already | 


“ on so many occasions publicly expounded ” either find no 
place, or are expressly or by implication repudiated, in the 
programme propounded for the adoption of the Liberal 

y by Mr. Guapstone. This he knows; and he knows, 
too, that the divergence between his views and those of 
his leaders have formed the subject of continuous contro- 
versy in the press and on the platform ever since Mr, 
Guapstone’s address was issued. We can hardly doubt, 
therefore, that his own address has been designedly framed 
to convey the assurance that he adheres to his “ three 
“ points” as tenaciously as ever, and that, however much 
the majority on which his party are reckoning may owe to 
the Whig vote for its creation, he, at least, proposes to avail 
himself of it hereafter for the prosecution of a strictly 
Radical policy. As we read it, in fact, his address is 
simply the renewal, in a still more formal shape, of his 
previous declaration that he will have neither part nor lot 
in any future Liberal Ministry which excludes his three 
points from its legislative programme. 

Not less significant is the fact that, besides ignoring the 
leader of the Liberal party at large, he goes out of his way 
to attack the spokesman of its moderate section. It is 
against Mr. GoscHEeNn more than any other representative of 
Moderate Liberalism that he has of late directed his contro- 
versial rhetoric; and he seems particularly desirous, as is 
proved by the insertion of an identifying mark, that it is 
not “Rie Van WINKLE,” but the Skeleton at the Feast, 
upon whose odious moderation he is animadverting. “ I 
“cannot agree with those who, having unsuccessfully 
“ resisted popular liberties, seek to stereotype the Liberal 
“creed and to make vain and fruitless the reforms which 
“ they endeavoured to prevent.” There is, of course, no mis- 
taking the object of this amiable allusion ; and its object is 
not plainer than its animus. It is a compliment to the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Goscuren has exposed the 
essential unsoundness of his Socialistic proposals that their 
author should have paid him the unusual tribute of an — 
attack in an election address. It is evident enough that 
the Radicals dread him far more than they do Lord 
Hartineton, and that the militant criticisms of the one | 
politician have produced much more effect upon them than | 
the mild lecturings of the other. Lord Hartinetron may 
expound the nature of genuine Liberalism till he is tired ; 
it is Mr. Goscwen’s exposure of the falsehood and folly 
of sham Liberalism which has hit Mr. CHamBerLarn, 
to use an expressive Americanism, “where he lives.’ 
Whether the dead set which has been made at him in con- 
sequence has gone the length of actual boycotting, whether 
Mr. Goscuen has been positively threatened with exclusion 
from Liberal Cabinets, if not from the Liberal party of the 
future, is not perhaps as clear as in some quarters it 
has been assumed to be. But the mere fact that Sir 
Cuartes Ditke referred to him in terms pretty nearly 
identical with those of Mr. Cuamperiatn’s address on the 
very night before its publication appears fraught with 
sinister meaning. There is no necessary connexion between 
disapproval of the allotment scheme and resistance to 
the extension of the franchise. Yet the two subjects 
jostle each other in Sir Cuartes Ditxe’s speech at 
Kensington, as they do in Mr. Cuamper.arn’s address to 
the Birmingham electors. Mr. Goscuen, says the former, 
deliberately and repeatedly separated himself, not from the 
mass of the party, but from every single member of the 
party, by opposing the question of equal franchise. To 

the last he fought against equal franchise, and fought of 
late without one single follower. With the 210 Tories 
he voted against the 340° on the second reading of the 
Franchise Bill of Mr. Guapsrong as late as 1884. It was 


gallant, it was plucky; but pluck and gallantry are often 
costly qualities to their owner. The result is that Mr. 
GoscHEN has forfeited the confidence of the new electorate. 
How can it be expected that they will go from their policy 
_to the one member of the Liberal party who would have 
kept them out? Mr. Goscnen must take care, or men 
who do not know him will think, unjustly of course, that 
he is equal to nothing but fault-finding. Mr. Goscuen is 
a man whose services to the country and to the House of 
Commons are very great; but—that fatal but—his critical 
faculty is too highly developed. And so on; until the real 
nature of all this exercise in the manner of Mrs, Canpour is 
disclosed in the remark that “ Mr. Goscnen’s speeches have 
“ raised doubts as to the agreement of the Liberal leaders 
“on the immediate programme,” an agreement which, in 
Sir opinion, is complete. 

We have always paid the Radicals the compliment of sup- 
posing that they knew their own business ; but, really, the 
tactics of Sir Cuartes Ditke and Mr, CuaMBEeRLAIN seem 
difficult to reconcile with that hypothesis. In the election 
address of their leader—a series of declarations as elastic as 
the mind which conceived them—they have been furnished 
with a political programme obviously designed by its author 
to attract the largest and to repel the smallest possible 
number of wavering Liberal votes. Having accepted this 
programme—subject, of course, to a formal reservation of 
their future right to avail themselves of its elasticity to the 
utmost—it was their obvious policy, one would have thought, 
to have, for the present, refrained most studiously from 
any accentuation of the discrepancy between the Libera] 
and Radical versions of the party creed. Instead of this, 
however, they have seized upon every possible occasion of 
emphasizing it. Mr. Cuampertariy, with his talk about 
“my ” political principles, and the general ego e¢ rex meus 
(or rather ego without the rex meus) of his address, and Sir 
Cuartes Ditke, with his but half-veiled denunciation of 
Mr. GoscHEN as “suspect” for his votes on the Franchise 
Bill, are apparently vieing with each other to inform all 
Liberals throughout that a Liberal majority, if they are 
foolish enough to return one, must submit either to be 
dragged at the tail of the Radical faction or to find itself 
hopelessly divided. They are at the pains to cut them- 
selves off, even from the accommodating Lord Harrington, 
by insisting most of all on the one point in their programme 
on which, in his own otherwise non-committing election 
address, he is significantly silent. He coquets with free 
education and with readjustment of fiscal burdens as between 
property and labour; but he will have nothing to say to 
the allotment scheme in any form; and it is on this 
that Mr. Coampertain and Sir Cuartes DiLke continue 
to lay the greatest stress. What their object is in so 
doing is best known to themselves. It is possible, of 
| course, that they may be counting on securing such large 

_ gains in the agricultural vote by keeping this part of their 
| programme permanently i in evidence, as to make it worth 
while to neglect their prospects elsewhere, and to take the 
chance of alienating every prudent man among their party ; 
and, if so, they must know more about the agricultural 
| labourer and his characteristics than those who have spent 
their lives in studying him. But they are doing something 
more than alienating the Liberal who has no fancy for 
expertments in Socialism; they are, or ought to be, 
repelling every Liberal who, whatever his views on this 
particular question, has at least a prejudice in favour of 
| being ruled by a strong and single-minded Government. 
No such man can now fail to see that to vote into office an 
Administration in which Lord Harrincron and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN must alike be represented, and in which, for 
aught they know, Sir Cuartes Dike may have to be 
balanced by Mr. Goscurn, would be once again to place the 
fortunes of the country at the mercy of those divided 
counsels from which they have, after so much shame and 
disaster, but just been rescued. 


THE EDICT OF NANTES. 


| a “simple of itself” bi-, ter-, or any other of the class, 
centen is ever to be celebrated at all, the French Pro- 
testants and the descendants of French Protestants in other 
countries were justified in celebrating the return of the twe 
hundredth anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
on October 18, 1685. The truly heroic era of the Huguevots then 
began in earnest. It is difficult to say whether those who fled or 
those who remained behind and braved the utmost exertion of the 
law enforced by an army, set on foot by a jealous priesthood and 
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supported by much popular feeling, are the more admirable. The 
example of those who remained is among the proofs of how hard 
opinion dies. The “church of the desert,” as the Protestant 
writers call it, continued, in spite of the most searching perse- 
cution, to exist in the South. It survived, what is equally hard 
to bear, a hundred years of toleration, neglect, and contempt, 
amid the growth of new ideas and interests, so that even now the 
strongholds of French Protestantism are in the Cevennes, in 
Languedoc generally, and in Dauphiné. Of about half a million 
French Calvinists, nearly a — are in the department of the 
Gard. But the remnant in France are after all but a remnant of 
the great Huguenot party, and exercise no appreciable effect on 
French social life or politics to-day. Those who abandoned home 
and country, friends and fortune, for freedom of religion in foreign 
lands were of the stuff to make nations, and French Pro- 
testantism bore its richest fruits in foreign soil. A Frenchman to 
begin with had formulated Protestantism in the shape which it 
took in half Germany, in Switzerland, in the Netherlands, in 
Scotland, and to a great extent in England, as well as in France 
itself. Of the more eminent French Protestants, Henry of 
Navarre had to change his religion before he could work for France, 
Coligni was murdered, Sully was hampered, Turenne changed his 
faith. The energy of the Huguenots enriched Holland, Brandenburg, 
and Engiand, and swelled the resources of American colonies. The 
blindness of Louis X1V. made a present of half the strength of his 
country to his enemies. The anti-French Powers, more especially 
England, engaged in the world-wide struggle with France for the 
command of America and India, have special cause to commemo- 
rate what was almost an act of suicide for France as a commercial 
State and maritime Power, But, ruinous as the persecution of the 
Huguenots was for France, it was quite certain that the Edict of 
Nantes could not be perpetual in the form which Henry of Navarre 
had given to it, if France was to remain a united Monarchy. 
Through several centuries the aim of the French kings had been 
the same, to consolidate the Monarchy, to break down the inde- 
pendence and separate existence of duchies and counties. The 
—_ feeling of French “ le had worked in the same direction. 
e@ Monarchy of Paris had offered a centre for union, it was 
fondly hoped of good order and lawful government. The process 
which had united Normandy and Anjou under a Parisian King 
had gone on to absorb Poitou, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Burgundy, and 
Brittany, as well as Lyons and outlying fragments of the old Bur- 
gundian kingdom beyond the Rhone. By the early part of the six- 
teenth century the consolidation had seemed fairly complete, when 
the religious question had intervened to undo apparently the work 
of all the kings since Philip Augustus. In all the region of the 
e d’oc, more especially, a separatist spirit went abroad. 

That country had been as early as the twelfth century filled with 
Marcionites or Paulicians, enemies said with Manichees. Their 
opinions had come thither by sea from the Levant, and over- 
land through Northern Italy from the Middle Danube, and had 
flourished among a comparatively free and speculative people. The 
crushing of the heretics in the crusades against the Albigenses 
had been closely connected with the union of their country with 
the French Crown. There is little doubt that the opinions of the 
Albigenses kept up a hidden existence, as those of the Waldenses 
survived in the Alps, and that it was not by chance that Calvinism, 
amore sober and logical version of their old Marcionism, found 
its most numerous adherents by far in the lands of the Langue 
d@’oc, in Dauphiné, Auvergne, the Cevennes, in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees, and northwards to Poitou. But the revival of the 
separatist religious feeling in the South was accompanied by a 
tendency to political disunion. Huguenot towns and nobles nego- 
tiated in the style of sovereign States and princes with foreign 
Powers. They brought the English into Normandy, they brought 
the Palsgrave Casimir with German mercenaries into the heart of 
France. Nor, when it served their turn, were the nobles of the 
Catholic League behindhand with them. They brought in 
Spanish armies, they were within an ace of either bestowing the 
French Crown upon a Spaniard or of setting up a Republic of 
independent nobility and cities. 
two French kings. ‘The city which has since claimed to represent 
France was then so orthodox as to prefer a Spaniard to a French- 
man of even doubtful orthodoxy, even as in the previous century 
it had been so Burgundian as to prefer even an Englishman to an 
ae. When Henry of Navarre had at length established 
himself upon the throne, the only settlement which he felt strong 
enough to offer, the arrangement provided in the Edict of Nantes, 
was one certain to prolong this separatist and anti-national feeling. 
He was not secure enough of the support of his Catholic subjects 
to give to the Hugucnots the complete religious equality which 
they desired; he was obliged to recognize the IIuguenot claim to 
— assemblies and fortified towns of their own to preserve their 
savour. Tho Edict set up in France a subordinate nation with 
liberty of worship in certain places, with special facilities for 
managing their own affairs apart from the rest of the kingdom, 


Paris closed her gates against | 


enlisted and paid soldiers, and negotiated, almost as a sovereign 
State, with foreign Powers. Their pattern was the aristocratic 
Republic of the United Netherlands at first. They looked further 
and to worse examples before long. Under a king like Henry, whom 
the party fairly trusted, the arrangement was a bad one. When 
the Huguenots had reason, or suspected that they might have 
reason, to distrust the Government, it became unbearable. The 
ideal of the Huguenot nobility under Louis XIII. was to com- 
plete the parallel between the Edict of Nantes and the peace of 
Augsburg, and to make France such a chaos as the Empire had 
become. The arrangement there on the basis cujus regio ejus religio 
had produced the Thirty Years’ War; but the French nobility, 
like those of the Archduchy of Austria or of the Bohemian 
kingdom, would have freely accepted the confusion in return for 
the independence of North Germany. They felt tolerably secure 
that many among the Catholic nobility would be quite ready to 
accept such a state of things, could it be achieved. The latter 
were certainly not quite to be depended upon for carrying war 
@ outrance against those who, after all, were fighting the battle 
of aristocratic and local independence. “ We shall not be such 
fools as to take Rochelle,” said a Catholic seigneur. Richelieu, 
forecasting the success of his scheme for breaking down the 
Huguenot power, is said to have confirmed the existence of 
this feeling, saying, “La plus grande difficulté que je vois 
dans ce dessein est que la plupart y travailleront par maniére 
d'acquit et avec peu daffection.” But in France Richelieu and 
the Crown were on the winning side. Uniike the Empire, 
where the tendency to disintegration had only been temporarily 
checked by the strength of a foreign Power supporting the 
Emperor, in France the traditions of the country and the feelings 
of the people were the other way, in spite of half a century 
of civil war. Persons and parties had allied themselves with 
foreigners, but had almost always lost ground in the country in 
consequence. It now did the Huguenots no good that La 
Rochelle and the Duc de Soubise were deeply engaged with Eng- 
land. It would have done them no good it England had been in 
other hands than those of Charles I. and his Parliament, already 
in stubborn opposition to each other. La Rochelle was taken; 
the fortitications of Huguenot cities thrown down or occupied by 
Royal troops; their nobility won over, exiled, or received to sub- 
mission. Some essential points of the Edict of Nantes were neces- 
sarily abrogated in the interests of the whole French nation. 
The Minister who had done it tolerated the Protestant worship, 
and used the united force of France to deal the heaviest blows at 
the other Catholic Powers, Spain, and the Empire. When the 
next civil commotions broke out in France, in the wars of the 
Fronde, the Huguenots were no longer a political party. For the 
subsequent persecution of the Protestants in France there was, 
therefore, no political excuse whatever. The war in the Cevennes 
was the result, not the cause, of persecution. 

It was after the loss of their political power that the Huguenots, 
deserted by most of the great houses and thrown back upon their 
domestic and religious interests alone, developed that prosperity 
which their subsequent persecution drove from France. Their 
numbers probably increased, not by conversions, but from natural 
growth, as their affairs prospered; and the influence of their strict 
morality upon the general life of France was certainly useful. It 
would be impossible to deny to them a share in the intellectual life 
of their country; but certainly the most brilliant aspect of the 
age of Louis XIV. is one in which the Huguenots are not in- 
cluded. From the beginning the narrowness of their Calvinism, 
though it had added force to their convictions, had limited their 
powers of expansion and influence. They had adhered to the 
strictest views that prevailed at Dort. The quarrels of Louis XIV. 
with the Pope, the movement of the Gallican Church against 
Rome, the attempted reform of the Jansenists, and Pascal’s con- 
troversy with the Jesuits, all passed them by. There was no 
common ground to them and to moderate reformers; they were 
not a possible base upon which to build an independent Gallican 
Church in the position of the Anglican. The Jansenists them- 
selves, who felt that their views upon grace and predestination 
were dangerously like Calvinism, wrote strongly against the 
Huguenots to demonstrate their own orthodoxy. While great 
men deserted them, and great writers ignored or opposed them, 
a halt-informed ruler like Louis XIV. might very well under- 
estimate their importance in the State. Colbert fought for them 
so long as he was able; but, as the conscience of the King became 
diseased through vice and superstition, he gave more and more 
license to the enemies of the Reformed. Legal annoyances grew 
into persecution, and about 1666 there began in earnest that emigra- 
tion which before its close had rubbed France of not far short of 
a million industrious inhabitants, with their arts and, in sume 
instances, with their money. A year after the final revocation of 
the Edict Vauban wrote that France had lost a hundred thousand 
people, of whom nine thousand were sailors, twelve thousand 
soldiers, and six hundred officers. There is little doubt but the 


and with special fortresses of their own with which the Crown King was quite blind to the probable eff=ct of the measure. The 
had no right to interfere. The danzer of complete disruption was | pressure put upon the Huguenots to conform, the readiness of 
t from the fact that this specially organized party existed in | governors to accept the smallest show of conformity in order to be 


te 
io numbers in certain districts, and was not equally dispersed 
among other Frenchmen, and flourished upon the compact estates 
of some great nobles whose hereditary policy had been one of 
opposition to the Crown. The Reformed of France were divided 
into nine circles, which were administered by councils elected from 
the churches, and a central states-general, sitting in three houses 
of nobles, clergy, and burghers, regulated the affairs of all, They 


able to make a pleasing report to the Court, had led him to believe 
that the Reformed were upon the point of extinction. In some 
places Huguenots had been included in the lists of converts for 
signing some such formula as, “I acknowledge and confess the 
Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church, as it existed in the days 
of the Apostles.” It was assumed at Court that all these were 
willing to become fervent Catholics. Louis allowed himself to be 
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persuaded that he was doing a kindness by aiding wavering 
opinion with slight legal pressure, and that he was adding to the 
unity of hiskingdom. He was assured by his confessor that the 
Revocation would not cost a drop of blood. The decline, slow at 
first, then rapid, of his power and of French prosperity, for the 
thirty years that still remained of his reign, must have taught 
him the truth. But that he should ever have been deceived was 
@ sufficient condemnation of a Government which had so lost 
touch of its people as to make the mistake a possible one. The 
evil for France and for the power of Louis was twofold. France 
was not only no longer at ove in herself, not only had she lost 
men, trades, aud money, but her enemies had gained them. The 
-armies of the allies were swelled with refugees. From the Duc 
de Schomberg and the Earl of Galway down to the poorest 
peasant from the Cevennes these were all animated with no 
common ardour against their persecutors. Time has brought about 
its revenge, when we remember that the fugitive Huguenots first 
peopled and tilled half the oy wastes of Brandenburg, and 
strengthened the future Prussian Monarchy by filling there the 
gaps left by the Thirty Years’ War. In England they swelled 
the war party, the anti-French Whig party. Bishop Atterbury 
bitterly complains that he never knew a foreigner settled in Eng- 
land but he straightway became a Whig. It was no great wonder, 
avben we consider how they believed their all to be at stale in the 
maintenance of the Protestant succession and in the successful 
prosecution of the French war. They formed perhaps the largest 
intermixture of foreign blood ever brought into England. From 
about 1572, fora hundred and tifty years refugees from Flanders as 
well as France had been coming over in larger or smaller numbers. 
The contemporary growth of Protestant opinion and the great 

rogress of what was then called Low Church and Whig opinion 
in England from after the time of the Revocation down to the 
end of the Ministry of Walpole is not to be disconnected entirely 
from the results of this foreign invasion, Here and elsewhere 
abroad the Huguenot element has long been thoroughly absorbed ; 
in their native country their voice, such as it is, seems to be 
given for the Moderate Republicans in general. There are obvious 
reasons against their support of either Conservatives or Radicals. 
Still it would be interesting to know whether their traditional 
attitude has been moditied in the late elections. The disestab- 
lishment of the Church would be a blow to them, as well as to 
their ancient enemy ; for their pastors also are State paid, and 
threats of Disestablishment, whether in France or England, may 
make Churchmen acquainted with strange bedfellows. In the 
department of Gard the first ballot on October 4 was indecisive ; 
but in the Lozére adjoining, where the Reformed also linger, the 
Conservative list was carried in its entirety. 


THE FAITH THAT IS IN TIIEM, 


R. ANDREW REID, of whom we know nothing except 
that he has just published a rather divertiug little book 
with Messrs. Cassell, under the title of Why Iam a Liberal, isa 
-cleverer person than the Rev. George Brooks. Lest any one 
should exclaim with the Captain in the late Mr. Newland’s charm- 
‘ing book about Norway, “ How on earth am I to compure two 
unknown quantities?” we will proceed to explain, Mr. Andrew 
Reid and the Rev. George Brooks must have conceived about the 
same time the not extraordinarily novel, but not unpromising, 
project of “ drawing” the magnates of Liberalism and others for a 
confession of faith. But, whereas the Rey. George Brooks only 
made a newspaper article out of his results, Mr. Reid has made a 
‘book. On the other hand, the Rev. George Broolis is a more 
merciful man to his readers than Mr. Andrew Reid. For Mr. 
Brooks could be read in a few minutes, and his own contribution 
wus quite modest; the answers or refusals to answer of his cor- 
respondents making the bulk of his letter. Mr. Reid, on the 
other hand, has inserted a fearsome disquisition of his own, extend- 
‘ing to some hundred pages, and very nearly as long as the 
contributions of “ the other fashionables” put together. Fortunately 
Mr. Reid can be omitted—with how much advantage the few 
gems of purest ray which we cull from his tractate will enable 
the reader to judge. He says that the Liberal idea “ reveres the 
‘Tomb; but it must he silent. If not, the fortress of the Present, 
with its modern Armstrongs, must silence it for ever.’ From 
this it may be observed that Mr. Reid's notions of reverence are a 
little peculiar. He is not, however, destitute of tender feelings, 
though ‘his idea of veneration is to say, “ I revere you; but, if you 
open your revered mouth, it will be my paintul duty to blow you 
to pieces.” For Mr. Reid in his softer moments let the followin 
sage speak:—* That it [party] can develop the most lovely and — 
elicate emotions, the touching devotion to that great man [Mr. | 
Gladstone} by [sic] his followers—and, what makes it more in- 
teresting, of the younger men of the party also—all proves, finally, 
that when raised to noble issues the struggle of party does much 
to the human heart,” while it certainly also proves that 
there is much need of good being done to Mr. Reid’s English. Of 
his more purely political utterances one will probably suffice :— 
“ And then, after we have carted away this rubbish of laws, we 
shall have cleared the ground fora maguiticent site, upon which 
. a few simple principles every man can build up himself without 
jaws.” 
So leave we Mr. Reid, building himself up without laws and 


treating the English language and the silent tombses with equal 


reverence, and turn we to his flock. That flock is rather a motley 
one. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher's opinions can be interest- 
ing to no English mortal; and much the same may be said, for 
different reasons, of Dr. W. C. Bennett (who drops into poetry), 
of Mr. Francis Bennoch, of the Rev. Llewellyn D. Bevan, D.D., of 
Thomas Catling, and of some other no doubt very worthy persons 
of whom very few people have ever heard, or, at all events, of 
whom very few le have ever heard anything that entitles 
them to speak on politics. Far, too, be it from us to lay the rade hand 
of comment on the ladies who, from Lady Brassey downwards, 
declare themselves Liberal doctresses and confessoresses, Our 
quarry is elsewhere. To begin with, Mr. Reid has secured Mr. 
Robert Browning, who leads off with a sonnet—a real, authentic 
sonnet in octave and sixain, Unfortunately the impression 
which the first lines will give to the profane is that Mr. Browning 
is a Liberal because Providence has (fortunately for himself and 
England) exempted him from the necessity of earning his living 
by professional or other work. Judge all ye readers :— 
“Why?” Because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be, 
Whence comes it save from fortune setting free 
Body ard soul the purpose to pursue, 

God traced for both ? 
We appeal to the secure judgment of the orbis terrarum whether 
the above interpretation is not the only one that can reasonably be 

laced on these remarkable lines. In fact, Mr. Browning's sonnet 
is a sonnet to Liberty, which, with the Radical programme in our 
minds, we most respectfully decline to recognize as the same thing 
as modern Liberalism, or anything like the same thing. Mr. 
Gladstone follows; but,as his contribution is only the stale old 
sentence expressing the contrast of trust and mistrust in the people 
which he or Mr. Reid has printed afresh and decorated with a 
rofusion of capitals, it need not detain us. Lord Rosebery is a 

Liberal “because he wishes to be associated with the best men in 
the best work,” an answer of which, as of a good many others in 
the book, the obvious criticism is that every Tory might, and 
that most Tories would, accept it verbatim as their own answer 
to an opposite question—which, as one of the greatest of men 
has it, is absurd. Mr. Chamberlain’s and Mr. George Russell’s 
contributions are so exactly like the work of another George— 
George Osborne—that we must give them in full. Let any one 
take down his Vanity Fair, turn to the celebrated theme on Seltish- 
ness, and then read the following :— 

Progress is the law of the world; and LInERALISM IS THE EXPRESSION 
OF THIS LAW IN POLITICS. 

Through its agency we have gained all that free men may justly prize 
in our existing institutions, and to it we look for the further changes that 
will bring them into complete harmony with the needs and aspirations of 
the people. 

True Liberalism seeks constantly the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, and will attain its end through the wise co-operation of a self- 
governed commonwealth. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Liberalism has already secured us personal and political lib rty; free- 
dom of thought; and merciful laws. 

For the future, Liberalism offers us an honest policy abroad, which means 
the avoidance of the most terrible o! all evils—unnecessary war, Liberalism 
is loyal to Free-trade, which alone insures abundance of food in the homes 
of those who earn it by daily labour. Liberalism is pledged to a steady 
perseverance in social reform, and thereby guarantees us against communism 
and revolution. George W. E, 


Would not Master Chamberlain and Master Russell have done 
credit to Athene House ? 

Mr. Arthur Arnold thinks that “ Liberalism is the political ex- 
pression of civilization ” (“ and Christianity,” Mr. Arnold! Surely 
you have forgotten Mrs, Proudie’s “and Christianity”). Professor 
Beesly says he is acting with Liberals on principles which probably 
most of them would not adit, and of course if the Liberal party 
likes that kind of ally there is nothing more to be said. “ Toryism 
means Might, Liberalism means Right,” says Professor Blackie; 
but how about those Tories—some ot them intellectually equal even 
in Liberal estimation to the all-accomplished Professor—who would 
say with equal conviction that Toryism means Right and Liberalism 
Might? So, too, Mr. Broadhurst is a Liberal “ because the true, 
full, and free appreciation of Liberal principles is best calculated to 
promote the highest order of manhvod.” [ere take out Lib-ral 
and substitute Tory, and any Tory may sign the formula, We 
don’t seem to get much forrarder with this kind of thing. 

We may skip a batch of unamusing or unimportaut persons 
(noting only a very nice “ Rev. John Clifford,” who remarks 
bounteously that “ Toryism has some good men in its ranks, bat 
by accident”), and come to Mr. Freeman, who has, it seems, 
been converted from Toryism, because, among other things, Tory- 
ism isso abominably modern, and patronizes such mushroom things 


_as the hereditary principle in the House of Lords, whereas 


Liberalism is “ conservative of real antiquity.” This is nearly sir 
Charles Dilke’s great principle of “ the Heptarchy to the rescue,” 
and it may do till somebody goes “ back of” Sir Charles and 
Mr. Freeman, and pins Liberalism on woad and woad only, . Mr. 
Freeman is followed by Mr. Gosse, who has lightened up the 
book not a little by a very pleasant disquisition on “the poet” 
and the poet's attitude towards politics. It is capable of being 
argued that as expounded by Mr. Gosse that attitude is not quite 
so massive and concrete as might be wished. The poet, it seems, 
“has alternations of temper [indeed Horace observed that], 
a desire to be moving, and yet an unwillingness to move along the 
general road.” This description brings rather forcibly before the 
mind’s eye the conduct of that common object of the seashore, the 
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beast of burden dear to excursionists, The poet has, moreover, 
“a fantastic or irregular step which must preclude him from 
walking with or in front of large regiments of men.” Itis, indeed, 
sometimes ill to walk in front of large regiments of men, as Mr. 
Pickwick found on a celebrated occasion. However, after de- 
scribing these inconveniences of the poet, Mr. Gosse decides that 
“he will be a Liberal, because he loves too well what nature gave 
him yesterday to rob himself of what she may provide for him to- 
morrow.” That, we think, is what is called gratitude for favours 
tocome. But has nature got nothing nice to-morrow for the 
Tories, even the Tories also? In this case nature is a kind of 
Mrs. Chamberlain, which we should be Joth to think. 

After Mr. Gosse the interest declines rapidly. A faint flicker 
of excitement may arise as the reader wonders (not what Mr. 
Page Hopps meant, for of course he meant nothing but) what Mr. 
Page Hopps conceived himself to mean when he wrote, “ in making 
astand for . . . Liberalism . . . we are engaged in nation- 
making.” Mr. James Howard, M.P., used to be a Tory, but at 
the age of forty (a little late, perhaps) “ discovered that there was 
an essential difference between Liberalism and Toryism,” and so 
reformed his plan. Mr. A. Taylor Innes is in huge capitals “a 
Liberal because he is a Scotsman.” There is, at any rate, one 
Liberal Scotsman, which, to judge from its articles, wishes fer- 
vently that Mr. Taylor Innes (if he be the same) were not a 
Liberal or a Scotsman either, Mr, Stewart Macliver is a 
Liberal because of the removal of the paper duty, which seems 
@ somewhat partial and inadequate cause by itself. Lord Mount- 
Temple is a Liberal because he believes that God sent Lord 
Mount-Temple into the world to do his best to improve it. Sir 
Lyon Playfair is a Liberal because “ sociology is governed by the 
law of evolution,” and no doubt there ave milestones on the 
Dover road. Lord Thurlow is a Liberal because Liberals ‘“ covet 
no man’s goods,” while Mr. A. R. Wallace is apparently a Liberal 
because he hopes that the land will be taken from “ the few,” so 
that the peer and the naturalist seem to arrive at their Liberalism 
by rather different ways. As for “John Webster, M.P., LL.D.,” 
his reply is chiefly noteworthy for an oddity of phrase which may 
have something to do with Liberalism. ‘ Most of us would beg 
a little more time and latitude for his reply,” says John Webster, 
M.P., LL.D., with an artlessness which, perhaps, artfully ex- 

the hurry he was in. 

As for the rest, almost all the replies we have omitted, as well 
as most of those which we have noticed, merely repeat in various 
words the syllogism :— 

All good, great, wise men are Liberals ; 
I am a good, great, wise man ; 
Therefore I am a Liberal. 


It has been hinted that the general tenor of this argument does 
not advance the question very much, and that it is a pity that the 
writers should have failed to grasp the truth, which, perhaps, is a 
truth, that a circle is not a straight line. Somebody suggests here 
a companion-volume, Why am I a Tory? We really don’t know 
what thé result would be. But it may at least be hoped, for the 
credit of the party which produced the last and best cf English 
formal logicians, that it would contain something else than the 
answer which is here repeated on every page, “ Because I like 
begging the question.” 


NORTH BORNEO. 


HE British North Borneo Company was only incorporated by 

a special charter in 1881. On December 22, 1877, and on 
January 22, 1878, the Sultan of Borneo and the Sultan of Sooloo 
conferred four several grants of territory on “ Alfred Dent and 
another” of lands and islands in and round Borneo, for an annual 
payment of 4,000 dollars ; and upon a petition being presented to Her 
Majesty in Council for permission to form a Company, of which 
the said Alfred Dent, Esq., merchant, Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
K.0.B., Admiral Richard Mayne, C.B., and William Henry 
Macleod Read, Esq., merchant, were to be the directors, a 
charter was duly granted and signed on November 1, 1881. This 
document allows the Company to hoist its own flag, and advises 
non-interference, as far as is compatible with good order, in the 
laws and customs of the people. Slavery among the natives is to 
be discouraged as much as possible, and no foreigners, whether 
Asiatics or Europeans, are to be permitted to hold slaves in the 
Company’s territory. Practically the charter confers sovereign 
tights on the Company; and though, like everything else, it has 
been much criticized in this country, it is improbable that the 
same amount of capital and labour would be expended on so back- 
ward a district if the powers of the Company were more limited, 
and their tenure in consequence less secure. 

When we recall the prior footing which Holland and Spain had 
obtained in Borneo and the neighbouring isles, we can hardly be 
surprised that they were slightly indignant when they heard that 
the Sultan of Borneo had granted a perpetual lease of 20,000 

uare miles of territory to Englishmen, and that a Royal Charter 
of incorporation for the British North Borneo Company had been 
actually obtained. Those two countries had been our pioneers 
and predecessors in the East Indian exploration and sovereignty, 
and some of our possessions bordering on the Indian Ocean once 
owed allegiance to the Princes of Orange and Spain. We 
need not now inquire if they showed themselves capable of 
civilizing and conciliating the natives, and of improving the 

advantages of their claims to the same extent as Great 


Britain, but it is evident that at present there is ample room for 
the commerce and activity of the three nations in the Eastern seas, 
Great Britain and Holland have the advantage over Spain of an 
overwhelming population and rapid increase of wealth, which 
obliges them to seek an outlook for both in another sphere, while 
these important incentives to extension of territory are lacking to 
the nation which first set foot in the New World. The Dutch 
have already, since 1787, owned a large tract in Borneo, which 
lies exactly between their settlements in Java and Sumatra and 
the Spanish possessions of the Sooloo and Philippine Isles; but as 
neither the Dutch nor the Spaniards have succeeded in making 
themselves agreeable to the dependent native potentates, it is not 
unlikely that the Sultan of Brunei, with Oriental subtlety, took 
this fact into consideration when he gave concessions to a power- 
ful European rival, even if, as in India, another century may see 
the Company merged into a British Imperial Government. 

Borneo, or Brunei, as it is termed by the natives, is the largest 
island in the world next to Australia, for it is 750 miles in length 
and 600 miles across at its greatest breadth. Although the 
Portuguese discovered it as early as 1526, and it contains 
navigable rivers, its progress in civilization has been remarkably 
slow, like most countries not possessing the bays or inland seas 
that have elsewhere proved the nurseries of commerce, and it still 
ranks lowest in dovdeguent of all the East Indian islands. Its 
reigning dynasty of sovereigns is believed to be very ancient, and 
the present Sultan, an able old man, bears a strong personal 
resemblance to the late Pope Pius IX. His nobles or pangerans 
exercise great power in the State, which for some years past has 
been free from the destructive civil wars that check the growth of 
the population under most barbarous monarchies. 

The attention of Great Britain was first especially directed to 
Borneo by the enterprise of the late Sir James Brooke, who in 
1838 fitted out a vessel of 142 tons at his own expense and ex- 
plored the Bornean coast. In August 1839 he arrived at Sarawak, 
where the uncle of the reigning Sultan, who was Governor of that 

rt, requested his aid in suppressing a rebellion, and offered to 

im the rajahship of the province if he succeeded. Mr. Brooke 
gave his assistance, restored peace, and was formally invested as. 
Rajah of Sarawak with the usual ceremonies. Here he ruled 
wisely and vigorously, paying 2,500 dollars a year as tribute to 
the Sultan of Borneo till 1847, when the British Government 
obtained the cession of the Isle of Labuan as a convenient naval 
station between the East Indies and China, and he was appointed 
its first Governor. From this period he was assisted by a British 
naval force in — the neighbouring seas of pirates and in 
keeping order among his subjects and their fellow-countrymen on 
the adjacent shores. 

With the exception of Labuan, Sarawak, and the Dutch colony 
on the south and east portion of Borneo, this insular continent is 
a perfectly wild country, where laws, missionaries, prisons, roads, 
or other consequences of civilization are still unknown. It is rich 
in mineral productions, coal, iron, tin, copper, cinnabar, antimony, 
plumbago, gold and diamonds, while mother-of-pearl, pearls, 
tortoise-shell, elephants, rhinoceroses, deer, pigs, and wild cattle 
haunt its woods or are found on its shores, and there is an 
abundance of fish ia the mountain streams and on the coasts, The 
ourang-outang, or wild man of the woods, and the alligator are 
natives of Borneo, which exports bees’-wax, sago, camphor, spices, 
cocoa-nut oil, and fruits; but horses for transport must be con- 
veyed to the country, as buffaloes have hitherto supplied their 

lace. Brunei, the nominal capital of the whole island, is an 

“astern Venice, with a population of 20,000, its palm-thatched 
houses being built on piles, which are laid bare at low tide. The 
climate is hot and wet, but not considered as particularly un- 
healthy, and in the mountains further inland it is even salubrious. 
The mean temperature of Borneo is about 84° Fahrenheit. 

The coast-line of the Borneo territory, which in 1877-8 was 
placed under the sovereignty of the British Company, extends 
from the Kimanis River, a navigable stream emptying itself into 
the China Sea, some forty miles north of the Island of Labuan to 
the extreme north point of Borneo, and along the north-east coast 
as far as the river Sibucu, which is the northern boundary of the 
Dutch colony. The recent addition has not in any way interfered 
with the Dutch. The formation of a British settlement in those 
parts was no new idea, the East India Company having set up a 
station on an island close to the northern point of Borneo in the 
last century; but the undertaking was abandoned on account of 
its isolated, unprotected position in time of war. The new Com- 
pany started with an almost virgin territory, hardly any of it 
having been in private possession, and the natives are few and 
inoffensive. The whole district consists of hills and valleys. 
Going northward from Labuan along the coast, the view of the 
shore is very striking, with its mountains and dales clothed with 
ancient forests never touched by the hand of man, and the whole 
backed by the magnificent range of hills, Kini Balu, or the 
Chinese Widow. Part of it was not minutely surveyed till 
within the last few years, when Commander Charles Johnstone, 
R.N., late of H.M.S. Dryad, and then commanding H.M.S. Eyeria, 
discovered a bay, and named it after his ship. 

During the north-east monsoon in the China Sea this north- 
west coast of Borneo is at times washed by a heavy sea, rendering 
access to the small rivers difficult ; but the protected and extensive 
anchorage in Gaya harbour affords ample shelter, and if coal is 
found near Gaya, as there is every reason to expect, it is certain to 
become an important trading port. All this part of the country 
was once peopled with Chinese, and their race may still be de- 
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tected in some of the Borneo tribes. In the thirteenth century, | found it especially fatal to their crews; but experience of the 


when the Monguls conquered China, and the Celestial Empire was 
governed by more vigorous rulers than the unsailorlike and un- 
adventurous Mantchous, the Chinese fleets traversed the Indian 
seas, touched on the coasts of South America, and even brought a 
princess from Pekin to marry a Khan of Persia who was great- 
nephew to the Chinese Emperor. At this date many of the con- 
quered Chinese were glad to escape from their despotic foreign 
rulers, and founded colonies in what were possibly at that time 
uninhabited islands, Other colonies were formed for commercial 
depéts, and were forgotten in the troubles which subsequently dis- 
tracted China. Some centuries earlier she appears to have been as 
over-populated as she is now, and to have sent out patriots like the 
Greek Jason to relieve the mother-country by heading a band of 
adventurers to plant themselves elsewhere. Consequently we 
find traces of Chinese manners in many islands in Polynesia and 
the Indian Ocean, and Chinese names are still common in Borneo, 
such as Kini Baki, Kina Batangan, &c., the word Kini meaning 
Chinese. 

Sandakan is the chief commercial port on the north-east coast. 
It has a large open harbour with a narrow entrance, which has 
not enough water over the bar to admit the largest men-of-war. 
‘The British North Borneo Company established a settlement here 
before they obtained their charter, and called it Elopura, which 
means “ Beautiful City” in Malay. The Chinese, following the 
example of their forefathers, are flocking to it, and will probably 
contribute largely to the development of the new State. From 
Sandakan to the river Sibuco, the southern limit of the British 
territory, the country is one vast forest, the few inhabitants living 
along the rivers or in secluded inlets of the sea. From the great 
diversity of vegetation it may reasonably be supposed that the 
soil eee prennte a variety of rich crops in spite of the equatorial 
line actually passing through Borneo, for we have already found 
in other countries that the heat is more oppressive a little north or 
south than exactly round the Equator, and Europeans who are 
commonly prudent find that the climate does not try them so much 
as in some other parts of the tropics. Still, cholera and similar 
epidemics are not unknown at Brunei. 

The natives comprise the offshoots of many tribes; the 
aborigines, who resemble the Papuans, Chinese, and Malays, as well 
as colonists from Celebes, the Philippines, and other neighbouring 
countries. There is also a roving sea population, known as Badjous or 
sea-gipsies, and Balinnis from the Sooloo Islands. This population 
lives chiefly by plunder ; hence the deserted state of the coast-line, 
a3 @ prosperous village would at once attract a murderous raid. 
They make slaves of their captives, but do not appear to be 
tyrannical masters, for the slavery is more a species of enforced 
apprenticeship, the servant sharing the lot of his owner, and the 

m will probably soon give way before the advance of civiliza- 
tion and the strong discouragement of the Company. In speaking 


climate and care in selecting the sites of houses has worked a 
great improvement in this respect, though as a colony it is on the 
decline. Its coal-mines have been leased to successive private firms, 
which found them a failure on account of the extra pumping 
power required to keep them dry in the enormous rainfall of the 
tropics; otherwise there is great demand for coal at Hongkong 
and Singapore, which lie conveniently near. Without the coal, 
which was its chief attraction, the products of Labuan are not 
sufficient for a young settlement; but it is sure to revive if united 
under the same government as so large a portion of the mainland 
of Borneo, which offers very superior attractions to the sportsman 
as well as to the trader from the inoffensive character of the abori- 
gines and the abundance of game. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


HE modern innovations in the constitution and management 

of the orchestra are mainly due to the practice of the 
masters whose names figured at the two ends of last Saturday's 
programme. To Beethoven and Berlioz variously-coloured music 
was a natural medium of thought, and not a deliberate ornament 
of art. We are touched in art only by what comes spontaneously 
as an idea, though we may admire what is added for the sake of 
style. We feel only those qualities which form an integral part 
of the conception. Beethoven’s conceptions, indeed, are rounded 
by form, colour, melody, every quality of the art, &c. Perhaps 
more than any other composer, Berlioz shares with his great 
master the gift of really feeling the different uses of his instru- 
ments, His Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, the first number on 
last Saturday's programme, though an early work, was, even in his 
own judgment, a fair sample of his powers. The opera written in 
1838 was played at Covent Garden during Berlioz’s visit to London, 
where it met with no greater success than in Paris. Its orchestral 
parts, this overture, and that of the Carnaval Romain, which 
served as entr'acte, alone obtained the applause they have subse- 
quently received all over Europe. We forget which of these spark- 
ling overtures it was that captured the admiration of Ingres. The 
great painter, a good musician and a fanatic of the old masters— 
as Gluck, Mozart, and Handel—like most of his contemporaries 
detested on principle both Berlioz and his works, At a Conserva- 
toire concert he heard the overture in question, and applauded it 
with enthusiasm. He knew not whose it was, and when on inquiry 
he learned whose music he had praised, he was furious. “On n’a 
pas le droit de se moquer ainsi des honnétes gens,” he said. To 
those who enjoyed the excellent performance of Saturday his in- 
advertent enthusiasm must seem natural enough. From the im- 
petuous entry of the introduction, “ Allegro,” which is, perhaps, 


of their slaves, the natives commonly use a word implying a friend, | too brusque and too short, the music fairly boils with energy, and 
and it is not expected that naval officers in these parts will feel the | throws otf an incessant variety of sound and rhythm. The abrupt 


want, as has n suggested, of any new “clear and specitic 


instructions ” on the slave question. 


staccato singing phrases and the strange hesitations are alike in 


e must put down pirates | their right places; and the rapid crescendo passages for the strings 


for the sake of our trade, and that will at once check any iurther | culminate in crashes whose musical colour and accent exactly 
supply of slaves. Every one acquainted with Asiatic nations is justify theiremployment. There are few, if any, overtures fresher 


aware how unsuited to them are many of the details of the English and more spontaneous; though 


law, and also how fatal to the establishment of confidence between 
vernors and the governed is ill-considered and hasty inter- 
nce with rooted national customs, This accounts for what 
many as the non-stringency of the charter on questions as 
to the administration of justice. We may be sure that no British 


| 


Government would tolerate an entire departure from the principles _ 
of British law, and time and familiarity with our manners and | 
civilization will enable us to assimilate the laws touching the 


natives in a greater degree with our own ata future day. As it 
is, the aborigines appear not to increase, and will soon be far out- 
numbered by Chinese immigrants. All the natives of North Borneo 
received the agents of the provisional North Borneo Company 
extremely well, and evidently placed great confidence in them, and 
the result has been the rapid rise of the new settlements of 
Elopura and Sandakan,. 

owever doubtful a blessing to such countries as China and 
Japan may have been the opening of communication with the 
Western nations, there is every reason to suppose that the peace- 
ful inhabitants of North Borneo will largely benefit by it, for they 
have been a continual prey to their stronger neighbours, the 
piratical gangs of Malays, Badjous, and Balinnis. The power of 
these pirates was broken many years back by Sir James Brooke, 
the Rajah of Sarawak; but the small sea-robber still exists, to 


the great detriment of any coasting traffic. Not only do the | 


anfortunate native races suffer depredations from without, but 
when the strangers withdraw, their own native chiefs return, and 
require back payments for all the time that the marauders have 
been in possession and collecting imposts. A dread lest the pro- 
visional British North Borneo Company should eventually quit 
the country, and leave the people to their old rulers, greatly im- 
peded the commercial relations of the Company's agents with the 
natives, as well as with the wary Chinese trader. But since the 
charter has been actually conferred the necessary confidence has 
been established, and consequently a rapid advance in commerce 
and prosperity. 

The Company is empowered by its charter to acquire Labuan, 
which is at present a Crown colony of the British Empire, com- 
prising 19,500 acres, and for which we still pay tribute. It was 
extremely unhealthy when first settled, and our naval officers 


rhaps many are nobler in design 
and of a naked majesty better able to support translation into the 
monochrome of the piano. 

Liszt’s “ Pianoforte Concerto in E flat” came next on the list, 
at least as regards orchestral works. Before he gave way alto- 
gether to Wagner, and became the complete Wagnerite he is, 
Liszt was an admirer, if not somewhat of an imitator, of Berlioz; 
and it is a good deal owing to his exertions that some of the great 
Frenchman’s music—for instance, Benvenuto Cellini—has ever 
been fairly heard. This Concerto contrasts with Berlioz’s over- 
ture, not by stiffness of form, not by lack of ideas, but by a certain 
overstrained emotion and a want of proportion in the treatment. 
It is affected, almost hysterical, through a constant grasping after 
novelty of effect and poignancy of sentiment. It is the sort of 
work which satiates and bewilders a listener; and so, in spite 
of its widely-strewn beauties, the first movement proves merely 
wearisome. At any rate, the Allegretto is welcome, with its 
tinkling of triangles and its pretty, capricious figures for the 
strings. The finale, Allegro marzale, is a tremendous fantasia 
on the preceding themes. Here the soloist, Herr Rummel, was, 
however, quite in his element; his singular brilliance, his clear 
ringing touch, and his gymnastic powers of execution appeared to 
great advantage amidst the chaos of beauties and difficulties. In 
music dependent on a simple feeling, on evenness of structure, on 
measured rhythms, his performance is less satisfactory. Handel's 
set of variations on the Harmonious Blacksmith he played in the 
disagreeable mechanical manner of an exercise. The air he took 
slowly, the variations hurriedly; and, whilst showing his own 
prodigious skill, he brought out little or none of the true beauty 
of his author's style. Handel, though not exactly pathetic or 
sentimental, is full of expression—not modern expression, but the 
expression of dignity and grace; and this fact Herr Rummel 
either ignored or has never discovered. Chopin’s Nocturne 
(Op. 17) the pianist could feel, and consequently it was rendered 
with both sentiment and delicacy. Of Mendelssohn's exquisite 
‘ Spinning Song ” likewise he gave a not inelegant performance. 

Mr. F, Corder’s Concert Overture in E minor is fairly good 
music, and contains some pretty themes. These, however, are 
hardly lofty enough for the subject; for, although a concert 
overture, the music illustrates a literary matter—the Tempest of 
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William Shakspeare. We have a Prospero motive, which is rather 
suggestive of a common conjurer than of a sage; an Ariel motive, 
of juster inspiration, but not intrinsically lovely; with a Siren 
motive, and a lover's motive, both catching enough melodies, but 
too decidedly waltz-like—as of Bullier and the rule of Métra, as of 
Vienna and the sway of Strauss, The great subject, the sea motive, 
is too clearly a painting of sound and not of sentiment. Of the 
vocalists, Mme. Héléne Crosmond and Mr. Ben Davies, there is 
little to be said that is good. They lacked both style and inspi- 
ration. This was the more annoying as neither has a bad voice, 
pr Mr. Ben Davies’s notes have considerable resonance and 

The concert was wound up by Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, 
which Berlioz calls “cet étonnant paysage .. . composé par 
Poussin et dessiné par Michel-Ange.” It is needless to say mure 
of such a well-known work. We will only remark that the 
performance of the first movement might have produced a finer 
effect of delicacy and mystery, and that the rendering of the storm 
was all that could be desired. 


UNNATURAL HISTORY. 


ie may bea bold saying, but there are probably more—well, 
more fibs told about dogs in the course of the English year 
than about any other subject whatever that engrosses the national 
attention. Not mere bald, glib, downright falsities like swearing 
that any given horse has four legs, but elaborate, well-found, long- 
winded anecdotes with circumstance, wonderful as mysteries, 
gradually evolved after the manner of myths, and palmed off upon 
a cynical but too civil, because limited, public by gratuitous, 
spontaneous, conspiracies of whole family circles and their house- 
friends. Even the dog is made a particeps criminis. He stands 
by, looking unutterable things—chiefly, if the truth were known, 
biscuits—“ listening,” they call it—deposits the chin of a con- 
federate upon some convenient knee, and wags a confidential tail. 
“And isn’t it true, dear? Yes, he says, it’s all true. And a 
was a bootiful keeture!” Here might be inserted a quantity of 
those interesting asterisks with which the antegirtonian school- 
girl was wont to adorn her simple letters. If we only had, 
among the many other “ palaces” daily springing up round about 
us, that Palace of Truth which Mme. de Genlis depicted, or if we 
could only get these story-tellers back to the favourable condition 
of mind of the pious Hinda, who will utter nothing untrue under 
a pipal tree, or with a bit of gold in his mouth, mavy a good story 
wouid crumble away under the influence of these simple ex- 
pedients, and “ our friend the dog” would have to go down one. 
But there is another department of the unnatural history of the 
dog which, if it be somewhat more trustworthy—and haply for 
that very reason—is severely disregarded in the generality of 
books and letters to the newspapers about “ our canine favourites.” 
It might be called the theological view of the dog, and it is well 
worth while casting a glance that way for a brief moment. 
“Man,” wrote Burns, “is the god of the dog; he knows no 
other.” Nota bit of it; if anything, rather the other way up. 
Read the thirteenth and fifteenth fargards of the Vendidad in order 
to gain some faint conception of the extravagant attributions of 
sacredness to the dog in Zoroastrianism. Dogs had holy souls; in 
the eye of the Mazdean law it was safer for a Persian to kill a 
man than to give bad food to a shepherd's dog, for the manslayer 
t off with ninety stripes, whereas the bad master received two 
Sendo. This, indeed, might be paralleled from the Panjab, 
where it was in comparatively modern times more criminal for a 
Sikh to kill a cow than to murder his own daughter. Five 
hundred stripes was the Magian penalty for ve & puppy, six 
hundred for destroying a stray dog, and eight hundred for a 
shepherd's dog; and these punishments, if they were not per- 
functory, which would reduce the whole law to a hollow sham, 
must have meant a terrible death, The penalties against canni- 
balism and eating dog’s flesh were the same, but the dog was put 
first. The house of the offender was dug out, his life was torn out 
—+so Darmesteter translates it—and he was unclean thenceforth for 
ever and ever. Here it is worth noting that at the solar feast of 
which the originally Eastern Epiphany has taken the place the 
pagan Danes sacrificed as many dogs, cocks, and horses as human 
victims to the powers of darkness which had hold of the sun at 
his winter solstice ; and it is beyond question, as Bishop Ditmar 
testities, that the flesh of the whole sacrifice was afterwards eaten 
by the priests and the people. The very extraordinary compo- 
sition of the thirteenth fargard of the Vendidid, which seems to 
be a metrical hymn in praise of the dog, is to the effect follow- 


ing:— 

A dog has eight different characters—those of a priest, of a warrior, a 
husbandman, a strolling singer, a courtesan, a thief, a wild beast, and a 
chilu. He eats broken victuals, wants only a morsel of bread, is easily 
satistied, is grateful, like a priest. He marches in front, he fights for the 
beneticent cow, he gees first out of the house, like a warrior. He is watch- 
ful and sleeps lightly, he goes first out of the house and returns last into 
the vonse, like the husbandman. He sings, he is intrusive (?), he is lean, 
he is }oor, he walks about the roads, like a strolling singer or a courtesan, 
He likes darkness, he prowls about in darkness, he is a shameless eater, he 
is an unfaithful keeper [eating what is entrusted to him], like a thief or a 
wild bast. He likes sleeping, he is prone to run away [from fear], he is 
full of tongue, he goes on all-fours (?), like a child. 

It is the dog that of all creatures of the good spirit most quickly decays 
with age. Bring ye unto him milk and fat, with meat; this is the right 


food for the dog. Whenever one eats bread one must put aside three 
mouthfuls and give them to the dog, for among all the poor there is none 
poorer than the dog. 


The source of all this affection and reverence is traceable to what 
we so often cast in the face of the poor dog himself—mere “cup- 
board love.” The absolute necessity of a watch-dog, whether a 
shepherd's or a house-dog, to a primitive people dependent upon 
his warnings and protection for the safety of their herds, their 
flocks, and their lives, is self-evident. The supreme god, Ahura 
Mazda, is made to say in the same fargard, “no house could sub- 
sist on the earth made by Ahura but for these two dogs of mine, 
the shepherd's dog and the house-dog”; and the shepherd’s dog is 
defined as going round about the fold watching for the thief and 
the wolf. The house-dog goes round about the house for the same 
purpose ; but the vohunazga, or houseless, masterless dog, “ claims 
none of these talents, and only seeks for his subsistence.” Giving 
this vagabond bad food is as great a sin as a similar action towards 
a begging priest. “Carrying off the cow”—Rob Koy’s cattle- 
lifting—was a deadly sin, and it is further written that “ but for 
the dog, not a single head of cattle would remain in existence.” 
So that the dog’s value, and thence its sanctity, followed frou 
the value and sanctity of the small kine of the East. Asa great 
deal of Zoroastrian myth was Indo-Iranian before it developed. 
into its Iranian forms, much of it is naturally to be found im 
Hindiism also ; dog-worship, for instance, is not uncommon. In 
Western India it is customary t» feed dogs as a sacred duty 
on one day in each month, just as the Parsis feed stray animals 
during the eleventh month of their year. And in the religious 
Hinda’s grace before meat is a prayer to the dogs of Yama, pre- 
sently to be mentioned. 

As soon as a Parsi dies, a dog is brought and made to gaze 
thrice upon the face of the corpse, in order to drive out the 
unclean demon of death which has taken possession of the body. 
This is called performing the sag-did, and is minutely ordained in 
the Zoroastrian sacred books, Mr. Dosabhai Framji, in his recent 
History of the Parsis, says—writing, it may be presumed, om 
behalf of his community—that the exact object and meaning of 
this truly extraordinary proceeding has not been properly 
ascertained. But the practice can certainly be illustrated, if not 
explained. In the Rig-Veda the ways to the realm of death are- 
guarded by the two brown or brindled four-eyed watch-dogs of 
Yama, the son of Vivasvat, the first man, and therefore the fore- 
most, the Fiirst, the King, of the dead. The Zend-Avestan Yima, 
son of Vivanghat, is a mere doublet of Yama. One of Yama’s 
dogs is Syma, “ dark”; the other is Sabala, “ spotted.” Parsi 
traditional mythology, too, makes white dogs with yellow ears hold 
the Ghinvadh bridge, which leads from this world to the next. We 
cannot pause to give the numerous parallels to this bridge; all 
of them probably, like the Scandinavian Asbra, either the rainbow 
or the Milky Way. Sydéma and Sabala, by their barking, scare 
away the fiends who seek to drag down to hell the souls of the 
holy dead as they pass over the bridge. The Egyptian jackal- 
headed Anubis was the guardian of Hades, and it is needless to 
mention the triple-mouthed Kerberos; but the conclusion from 
both the Vedic and the Avestan myths is all but resistless that in 
the Parsi sag-did we have the outcome of an implicit faith, and a 
making sure by anticipation in this world of the momentous office 
of the supernatural dogs in the world to come. The Vendidid 
prescribes that the dog employed must be either yellow with four: 
eyes, or white with yellow ears. The two extra “eyes” are 
traditionally, and doubtless correctly, interpreted to mean two 
symmetrical spots near the natural eyes; and a dog-fancier might 
be inclined to conclude that the “ points” which the Vendidid 
requires were in that distant age the notes of the best varieties of 
the Persian or the Bactrian dog then extant. But in practice at 
the present day, these markings having perhaps failed to persist, @ 
shepherd’s dog suffices, or a house-dog, or even an ownerless dog ; 
but the animal must be four months old. 

Brugsch, in his Reise nach Persien, has probably identified 
for us the descendants of these remote progenitors. Among the 
various Persian dogs of the present day (1861), he says, is a very 
ugly breed which spends its life in accompanying the caravans, 
constantly going and returning from one end of the route to the 
other. These dogs necessarily escort a different caravan on each 
journey, but attach themselves temporarily to all with equal and 
impartial fidelity; their vigilance is remarkable. It would be 
interesting to know the markings of these caravan dogs. 

If the Highland shepherd's dog was not so sacred as the ancient 
Persian’s, he was taken to church on Sundays. Dean Ramsay, in 
his delightful Ztecollections, told a story more than a quarter of a 
century since about a remote kirk where the congregation con- 
sisted solely of shepherds and their trusty aids, who curled up and 
slept during the long, long sermon. When their masters showed 
unmistakable signs of the end by standing up for the blessing, the 
dogs set off bounding and frisking, and barking all together in a 
chorus of joy. For this reason it was found more decorous in 
practice to continue seated even during the blessing. A strange 
minister came to preach one Sunday, and paused in astonishment 
when he found the congregation did not rise. “ Bless away, sir,” 
called out one old shepherd, seizing the difficulty, “ bless away ; 
we're aye sittin’ doun to chate the dogs.” 
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THE SPECULATION IN AMERICAN RAILROAD 
SECURITIES. 


gta py and when least expected, in the very slackest 
month of the summer, speculation in American railroad secu- 
rities revived. The revival was followed by a short period of 
quietude, during which, notwithstanding some fluctuations, prices 
were maintained at about the level to which they had been pushed 
up; but during the past fortnight there has occurred a fresh out- 
burst of speculative activity which reminds observers of the 
autumn of 1879. One day last week it is said that the amount 
of business done was larger than had ever before been transacted 
in American railroad securities in a single day, and all through 
the week it is said that the amount of business was scarcely 
equalled even in 1880 and 1881. The revival was begun, and 
has been led all through, by New York, and how largely business 
there has augmented is shown by the fact that a “seat at the 
Board,” as it is called—that is, membership of the Stock 
Exchange—the number of members being limited, has been sold 
this week for the highest price ever recorded. It may be inte- 
—_— to give a few examples of the rise of prices that has oc- 
curred. Since the beginning of June New York Central shares 
have risen $21, or about 28 per cent. on the price then quoted; 
Lake Shore shares have risen $30, or about 57 per cent.; Phila- 
delphia and Reading shares $3}, or about 55 per cent.; Erie 
shares $12, or about 120 per cent.; Erie Second Mortgage 
bonds $38, or about 80 per cent.; and Wabash shares $6}, or 
about 200 per cent. The immediate cause of the rise was the 

urchase of the West Shore Railway by Mr. Vanderbilt. The 

ng depression in the United States was due undoubtedly to 
the over-construction of railways and to the falling off in the 
European demand for American wheat; but the depreciation of 
property was exaggerated by the fact that not only were too 
mavy railways constructed, but that in several cases the new 
railways ran parallel to old lines which formerly had paid 
well—these new lines, in fact, being built not to be worked, but 
to sell. The most notorious instance of this was the West 
Shore Railway. It ran parallel with the New York Central to 
Buffalo, and Mr, Vanderbilt, who had already bought up another 
line that competed in the same way with one of his railways, 
began to fear that, if he continued buying, he would hold out 
premium to those who wished to levy blackmail upon him. 
He resolved, therefore, to teach capitalists a lesson they would 
not soon forget. In other words, he made up his mind to ruin 
the builders of the West Shore. Accordingly, he reduced the 
rates so much that the West Shore was unable to pay its ex- 
penses. The Construction Company which built the line was 
tirst made bankrupt, and then, the line itself being unable to 
pay its way, the owners had to make the best terms they could 
with Mr. Vanderbilt. In the meanwhile this excessive reduc- 
tion of rates compelled all the other railways throughout the 
United States to lower their rates, and thus an artificial de- 
preciation of railroad property was produced. By the purchase 
of the West Shore line Mr. Vanderbilt now brings it under his 
own management. He is able, therefore, to reduce the cost 
of management, and at the same time he is able to raise rates 
wherever no other railway competes with his. In other words, 
he is able to raise lucal rates. And it is estimated that these will 
— him to pay a handsome dividend on the New York Central 
capital. 

t the purchase of the West Shore was only a part of Mr, 
Vanderbilt's great operation. While his territory was being in- 
vaded by a parallel line, he was also threatened in New England 
by the Pennsylvania Railway Company, and to meet this threat 
he began to build a railway which would compete with the 
Pennsylvania in its own territory. For awhile the Pennsylvania 
Company took no offensive measures ; but at last it ee to grow 
restive, and it seemed likely that measures would be taken by 
it which would intensify the war of rates in such a manner as 
would probably make bankrupt almost every Company in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Vanderbilt decided, when about to purchase 
the West Shore, to make terms also with the Pennsylvania, and 
thus to unite that great Company in the same policy as he himself 
was adopting. ‘The result is that he has sold to the Pennsylvania 
the properties he had acquired in the State of Pennsylvania, 
while he has himself taken over the West Shore. The Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central are beyond all question the greatest of 


war of rates than has just been terminated, and, therefore, would 
probably end in the bankruptcy of the Baltimore and Ohio; for 
the Pennsylvania in this war would be joined by the whole influ- 
ence that Mr. Vanderbilt can exercise. Mr. Garrett's only hope, 
then, of getting the money would be to induce some English capi- 
talists to bring out a loan; but it is hardly likely that any great 
English house would recommend an issue of the kind to its clients. 
Under these circumstances, then, it seems scarcely possible that 
Mr. Garrett can build the contemplated line; and, if he cannot, 
he must in the long run yield to his competitors. 

If an arrangement is arrived at with Mr. Garrett, the three 
greatest trunk lines will have come to an understanding which 
they are bound by all their interests to observe. There remain, 
however, several Companies financially weak which will be 
tempted, no doubt, on occasion, to break the peace. It is 
understood that a scheme has been agreed upon which is to 
give the control of these weaker Companies to the great 
magnates interested in the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania. The details of tho scheme are not known, but it 
seems certain that some plan has been devised for reorgan- 
izing the Erie Railroad, or at least for relieving it from its 
financial embarrassments. If this plan is carried out, it would 
seem that all the great trunk lines running from New York 
will practically be under the influence of three men — Mr. 
Vanderbilt, of the New York Central; Mr. Roberts, of the 
Pennsylvania; and Mr. Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio. 
These gentlemen have been taught by bitter experience that in 
provoking wars of rates they suffer almost as much as those whom 
they make bankrupt, and they will therefore be bound by ever 
consideration of self-interest to maintain the contract into whic 
they are now about to enter. Assuming, then, as is general] 
assumed, that all these various arrangements will be carri 
through, it will be in the power of the three great railroad 
magnates named to settle the rates and fares that are to be 
charged, not only between New York and Chicago, but also 
between all intermediate stations. This alone, of course, enor- 
mously enhances the value of the railroad properties concerned. 
Instead of running at a loss, as they have been doing for at least a 
year past, they will earn handsome net protits. Therefore, a 
considerable rise of price is justified. But it will be observed 
that the greatest comparative rise has taken place in securities 
which have no prospect of earning a dividend for many a 
a to come. There is little probability, for example, that the 

hiladelphia and Reading Company will be able to pay a dividend 
on its shares, and, although there is a better prospect, perhaps, 
before the Wabash shareholders if they carry out the reorganiza- 
tion scheme, yet it is certain that nothing as yet has occurred to 
justify a rise of 200 per cent. Nodoubt Wabash shares had fallen 
so low that they were worth more than the price, even for voting 
purposes. At the beginning of June last the shares were selling 
for $3, and, it might safely be assumed then that a considerable 
rise was imminent. Ina country like the United States, where 
population and wealth grow so rapidly, and where new industries 
are developed in quite unexpected places, it is reasonable to 
assume that the Wabash will some day or other yield a good 
return, and, therefore, capitalists with a speculative turn of 
mind naturally thought it worth their while to buy shares 
when they were selling at such a figure. The rearrangements and 
peace negotiations to which we have referred above have been 
reinforced by an improvement in the general trade of the country. 
It would seem that the growth of population has been sufficient 
to increase largely the consumptive demand for commodities in 
general ; that, also, the savings of the country have made good 
much of the losses incurred by over-construction of railways; and 
that a steady improvement, therefore, has actually begun. Of 
course, if this improvement continues, not only will there be a 
better managemert of the Railway Companies and a refraining on 
their part from injuring one another, but there will also be an 
increase of traffic; and, therefore, speculators argue that the rise, 


although so sudden, and in some cases so out of proportion to the 


the trunk lines, Their capital is immense, and their influence is | 
almost unbounded. They have been able, it is understood, to — 
make arrangements also with the Erie Company and the Laka- | 


‘wana, and thus it is possible to restore local rates over mest part 
of the territory where the war of rates prevailed. But still the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company has stood out. Mr. Garrett, who 
owns the greater _ of the shares, is anxious to have a line of 
his own to New York from Baltimore. He has already built the 
line as far as Philadelphia; but difficulties of the most serious 
nature have been encountered there. The Pennsylvania, which 
is directly threatened, offers to give him all reasonable facilities 
upon very easy terms; but he demands a proportion of the busi- 
ness which all the other Companies declare to be utterly inadmis- 
sible. Negotiations ere going on for a settlement of the dispute, 


apparent merits of the rties concerned, is fairly justilied by 


THE ERADICATION OF RABIES. 


T is a thousand pities that M. Pasteur could not have perfected 
his device for Sake with rabies, and got science to counter- 
sign it, before the present epidemic in England. Four more deaths 
from hydrophobia have just been recorded in London, making 
twenty-one in all since the beginning of the year, and there is every 


| reason to believe that there are many London dogs still sutlering, 
or doomed to suffer, from rabies. It is very tantalizing to hear 


that M. Pasteur has crowned his splendid series of achievements 
by the discovery of a means of preventing, and even of curing, 
rabies and hydrophobia, and yet to know that months must elapse 
before we can possibly derive full benefit from his discovery. 
There is this consolation, however, that his device is likely to 
attract more attention and to be more rigidly scrutinized by his 
scientific critics now, when rabies is widely prevalent, than it 


and it is believed that they are near a successful termination. It | would have been a generation ago, when the disease was a 
is quite evident, indeed, that Mr. Garrett must yield. To build | comparative rarity. As it is, M. Pasteur’s methods will have 
the line contemplated by him would cost perhaps five millions to run the gauntlet of rival investigators, and his results will 
sterli 
Uni 


States, since it is known that it would lead to a bitterer 
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It is certain that the money cannot be raised in the | be watched with the most jealous scrutiny; but his previous 
| successes, and the extreme caution that he has always showa 
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in forming and publishing his conclusions, give good reason to 
hope that the future will fully justify his promises. M. Pasteur, 
it may be well to explain, has two methods of dealing with rabies, 
each depending on the same ——— but the one adapted for 
prevention and the other for cure. His whole method turns on 
the simple discovery that, by passing the virus of rabies through 
a succession of rabbits till it reaches its maximum strength, by 
reserving their spinal cords (the chief seat of infection) in per- 
tly dry bottles, the virus can be obtained in every degree of 
strength, according to the time that it has been kept. Its viru- 
lence can thus be diminished to such a degree that it will not 
only not kill, when transferred back to a dog, but will even 
protect the dog from the fatal influence of the most powerful 
virus in existence, with as much certainty as eflicient vaccination 
protects one from being infected by the worst case of black 
small-pox. But, according to M. Pasteur's recent address to 
the Paris Academy of Medicine, his rabies vaccine will do more 
than has ever been achieved by vaccination for small-pox ; it 
will overtake and forestall an attack of rabies, even when the 
apes has been communicated to the unprotected. The reason 
or this difference between the two forms of preventive inocu- 
lation is that in the case of small-pox the poison, being sown 
over a large surface, at once affects the whole mass of the blood, 
and vaccination after the infection mostly comes into action too 


late ; whereas in the case of rabies when conveyed by the bite of | 
a mad dog the poison is not of a high degree of virulence, and it | 


is introduced into the system slowly and in small amount, so that 
the incubation period is prolonged, and the protective virus being 
thrown into the system by readier channe!s can be made to shoot 
ahead of it, and so protect from its fatal working. The boy, 
Joseph Meister, whose history was related by M. Pasteur on 
Tuesday, and whose name will doubtless become as historic as 
that of James Phipps, the first person vaccinated by Jenner, was 
an admirable case for a crucial experiment. He had been bitten 
by a mad dog in fourteen places, and his death was declared 
inevitable. Sixty hours after the bites M, Pasteur began his 
inoculations, rapidly introducing successive viruses of increasing 
virulence, until the boy could receive with impunity a venom 
which acted on healthy rabbits with unerring fatality. 

This application of the new discovery, however, wonderful and 
beneficent as it undoubtedly is, will be required, one may hope, 
only in very exceptional cases. It is on the universal prevention 
of rabies, by rendering all dogs insusceptible of it, and on its con- 
sequent extinction, that M. Pasteur would no doubt wish his fame 
to rest. By inoculating every existing dog with a modified virus, 
just as we now vaccinate, or try to vaccinate, every existing 
person with lymph from the vaccine vesicle, we may hope in the 
end to eradicate rabies in depriving its seeds of a suitable soil 
for their growth and propagation. This part, however, of M. 
Pasteur’s scheme has yet to stand the cross-examination of rival 
experts. Even if it comes out of the ordeal as successfully as we 
must all hope that it will do, months, and perhaps years, must 
elapse before our London dogs can all receive the benefit of the 
discovery. And meanwhile they are dying of rabies, and hand- 
ing it on to their fellows every week. In short, M. Pasteur’s 
method is, as yet, “ in the bush,” and practical men have to look 
to the methods they have in the hand for limiting the present 
epidemic, We have for years known of methods which, when 
elficiently employed, can be relied on to keep down rabies. They 
have, too, the merit of being much simpler than the refined 
expedient of M. Pasteur, the application of which could only be 
justified in cases where the authorities had shown themselves 
unwilling or unable to rigidly enforce the old-fashioned devices. 
The present would seem to be a case in point; for so far 
nothing has been done to supplement the happy-go-lucky methods 
on which we ordinarily rely for the suppression of the disease. 
An overworked police force holds a roving commission to impound 
all stray and owrerless dogs, and, as the records of the Dogs’ 
Home show, fulfils it with tolerable efliciency. Such an arrange- 
ment may possibly be sufficient to prevent the streets being 
overrun with deserted and deserting dogs, and, if there were 
no such disease as rabies, it would perhaps be unreasonable to 
wish to impose additional duties on the friendly constable. But 
when we consider that, in spite of all the stray dogs daily taken 
into custody, rabies has been more prevalent this year in London, 
and has been the cause of more deaths from hydrophobia than 
in any previous year on record; when further we have valid 
reason to fear that the disease still exists, in an active or a 
dormant state, in a considerable number of dogs yet at large, 
and that any one of these dogs may communicate a fatal infection 
to as many animals and men as come within the range of its 
teeth; when we consider all this, it is not unnatural to demand 
that some exceptional measures should be taken to limit the 
yavages of the disease. Whatever procedure be adopted, it is on 
the police that the unenviable duty of carrying it out will fall. 
On that point there is no difference of opinion. But there is 
bw considerable difference of opinion, both amongst amateurs 

experts, as to the ial procedure, or rather the special 
apparatus, which would best meet the case, Some demand the 


muzzle; others with equal confidence in ths soundness of their | 
| crowded streets of a town. With packs of hounds the case is 


judgment pin their faith on the collar and badge. The muzzler 
regards the badge and collar as excellent devices in themselves, but 
as quite inadequate for the occasion. The “ badger,” on the other 
hand, stigmatizes the muzzle as a cruel insult to any healthy, well- 
conditioned dog, disinclining him for his daily walk, and exposing 


| 


him, without the power of defence or retaliation, to the contume- 
lious teeth of any stray cur that may happen to go unmuzzled. 
He also gives warning that muzzling does not efficiently prevent 
rabies, or hydrophobia, there always being some dogs left free to 
bite, and jaws being usable on people inside the house as well as 
outside. Further, we are reminded that one cannot muzzle dogs 
whose teeth, so to say, are their fortune; such as watch-dogs, 
sheep-dogs, and sporting dogs. Hence we are entreated to discard 
all idea of the muzzle, and to plump for the collar. 

No one wishes to be harder on dogs than can be helped, espe- 
cially on town dogs, who have a sutliciently restricted life as it 
is; but it must be remembered that any measure that it may be 
thought advisable to take in order to suppress rabies is more 
for the benefit of dog-kind than mankind. For every human 
being who dies of hydrophobia many dogs die of rabies, with 
sutlerings that every dog-lover must long to abolish. Could 
we explain the collar versus muzzle problem to our dogs, and take 
their vote on the subject, we do not doubt that they would give it 
for the most efficient method, and express themselves as well 
content to put up with any little inconveniences it might entail. 
But it is on the matter of efficiency that the question turns, and 
in our view there ought to be no hesitation in awarding the pre- 
ference to the muzzle. Any measure, of course, will be inefficient 
when carelessly carried out. If the police are supine, or muzzles 
are siipped off whenever their backs are turned, the most stringent 
regulation will be inoperative. But the experience gained in 
Berlin, in Holland, at Eldena, and in many other Continental dis- 
tricts, is conclusive as to the certainty with which rabies can be 
stamped out when a muzzling order is rigidly enforced by the 
authorities and loyally supported by the dog-owners. In one 
year eighty-two rabid dogs were seized in the Berlin streets; 
muzzling was strictly carried out, and the next year only one case 
of rabies was met with. Wherever, then, rabies rages in spite of 
muzzling, it is not the measure, but the method of working it, 
that stands condemned. 

No one will deny that the collar and badge scheme constitutes 
in ordinary times an excellent device for enabling the police to 
distinguish owned from unowned dogs, and so far it may con- 
tribute to limit the prevalence of rabies, which is no doubt most 
frequently communicated by waif and stray dogs. But in a case 
like the present, where the seeds of rabies are probably at work in 
many a cherished dog, we cannot wait for the slow working of 
the badge expedient, even though its working were as sure as its 
advocates pretend. In our contest with rabies we cannot afford 
to play a waiting game. It has been suggested that every dog- 
owner should be compelled to purchase a stamped metal badge 
from the authorities and to attach it to his dog’s collar, in default of 
which the dog would be liable to be seized by the police and, if 
not claimed within a reasonable time, destroyed. The suggestion 
is ridiculous, as ridiculous as it would be in the face of a typhoid 
epidemic to counsel all London householders to set their drains in 
order, and to trust to that and that only for the prevention of the 
disease. Prevention, or, as the doctors with their love of long 
words call it, prophylaxis, must be adapted to the nature of the 
emergency; a pressing epidemic is not to be encountered by slow- 
working methods. In fact, in all prevention the element of “ time” 
is one of the main factors to be taken into consideration. It may 
well be questioned whether the authors of the suggestion above 
mentioned have ever calculated how long it would take the Home 
Office to stamp and distribute badges for the hundred thousands 
of dogs in the metropolis alone. If they have ever had any ex- 
perience of the time required even by the least leisurely of Govern- 
ment departments to get a new order into work and to manufacture 
the apparatus necessary thereto, they would at once recognize 
that their scheme, though it might be suflicient to keep down 
rabies, when once brought within measurable limits, would be 
far too dilatory a means of meeting the present epidemic ; it 
would probably be six months before even the designs for the 
badge were on show. A collar order could be more speedily put 
into execution; but it would not prevent owned dogs with the 
poison of rabies already in them from roving the streets and in- 
fecting many of their fellows before their condition was dis- 
covered. The collar on such dogs would simply be a licence to 
bite. In short, while the muzzle has every advantage that badge 
or collar can claim in enabling the police at once to recognize 
ownerless dogs, it has the further advantage of preventing a 
rabid animal from communicating his disease. It may be 
readily admitted that the objections of the owners of sheep 
dogs and sporting dogs to the muzzle are worthy of the tenderest 
consideration. But the muzzle is essentially a device for the pro- 
tection of urban dogs. Statistics show that the dangers of rabies 
and hydrophobia are always by far the greatest in closely-populated 

arts like London and Lancashire, on which the stress of the 

ydrophobia epidemic of 1877 chiefly fell. The owners whose 
dogs take a share in their work or their play may always be 
trusted to keep an intelligent watch over the welfare of their four- 
footed associates and to know something of dog-medicine, which 
urban dog-owners rarely do; while the danger of a rabid dog in 
the gee Rane districts given over to sheep and shooting 
are as nothing beside the mischief a rabid dog may work in the 


| different, and a single rabid hound may cause the destruction of a 


whole pack, worth a small fortune; but here the danger is one for 
the master to provide against, and his interest in keeping his 
pack sound is sufficient guarantee for his watchfulness. This is 
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not so with the many careless and ignorant dog-owners in large 
cities ; and, when rabies threatens their pets, there is only one way 
of meeting it, and that is by ordering the muzzling of all dogs till 
the last seeds of rabies shall have exhausted themselves in killi 
their victim. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 


5 hype interpretation of the numbers given at last Saturday's 
concert was of varying excellence, Before passing to other 
considerations, we must enter a protest against having the first 
concert of the series poisoned, so to say, at its source by the pro- 
duction of the monumentally dull “ Kaiser-Marsch,” which we 
devoutly hope may never be given again. Beethoven's Eymont 
overture was given with a Aver absence of fineness and 
vigour, and with an apparent want of sympathy with the com- 
poser. Of Dr. Richter's treatment of the Introduction and closing 
scene of Tristan und Isolde it would, on the other hand, be 
difficult to too highly. The same may be said of his con- 
ducting of Schumann’s beautiful Fourth Symphony. _Liszt’s First 
Hungarian Rhapsody calls for no special comment. Berlioz’s over- 
ture, “ Le Carnaval Romain,” might have met with more firm and 
delicate treatment. 


THE ST. GOTHARD ROUTE. 


A GOOD many worthy people are now arriving in Italy, and a 
good many more are packing up, paying bills—so far as the 
bad times allow—making other preparations, and working them- 
selves into a pleasurable state of excitement with a fervent and 
touching belief that they are going from rain and mist to the 
steady sunshine of the South. This venerable superstition has, 
like other superstitions, been somewhat shaken of late years; but 
it still has considerable force, and many believing travellers go to 
@ peninsula with a high range of mountains running down the 
centre, where frequent and heavy rain during winter is highly 

bable, firmly expecting the kind of weather they might find at 
Assouan. Of this misplaced confidence, and of the very ingenious 
manner in which it is maintained, we may speak again; but at 
present our object is to deal with what is now occupying the 
minds of numerous men and women who are contemplating a stay 
in the land of supposed sunshine—namely, the best means of getting 
there. With regard to this important question there is certainly 
cause for congratulation, as the traveller is assuredly better otf 
than he was a few years ago. Even with those who are yet 
young, or, at all events, young for these days, memories must 
arise of the stuffy diligences of the Mont Cenis, and of the Fell 
Railway not much better, of the four hours’ stoppage at Susa, after 
a long and uneasy run which the two great Railway Companies, 
quarrelling like two silly children, inflicted on their victims the 
passengers, of the long journey out through France, with perhaps 
eight in a compartment, of the amenities of the Paris and Marseilles 
railway officials, and possibly of the other long journey through 
Bavaria and over the somewhat tedious Brenner. Now, happily, 
things are changed very much for the better. The traveller has 
open to him, and has had open to him for three years, a route fur 


better than either and far more pleasant to traverse. The start | 


from at a ; the trains travel a fair 

rance, & eal of uninteresting country is passed 

the night, while the grand scenery is tbe beet part 

of the day. There are two excellent resting-places for those who 

wish to break the poumney, and the line finally lands tourists in a 

at central city of Northern Italy, whence they can conveniently 
journey whither they please in the Peninsula, 

Indeed, the advantages of the St. Gothard route are such that 
it ought to be the one route to Italy except for those who wish to 
pass through Germany, or for those who, for business or other 
reasons, desire to go straight to Rome or Naples in the smallest 
possible number of hours, regardless of fatigue and discomfort. To 
a certain extent the line has taken the traffic of the French route, 
and also, we believe, of the German one, but still it does not seem 
to have the absolute monopoly it ought to have. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The journey from London to Milan, very 
well managed in some respects, is badly managed in others, and 
there seems to be no attempt to get rid of drawbacks which were 
— at first, but are not onable now, and could easily 

done away with, The Continental Railway Compauies, having 
shown a certain amount of energy, have, after the fashion of 
foreign Railway Companies, been content to rest on their oars, and 
to give no heed to just criticism ; and even the English Companies, 
though far more enterprising, seem scarcely to have done all that 
is needed if it is really desired to establish this as the great road 
to the South, There is plenty of advertisement, but not the 
practical improvement that might be expected. 

To in with the start from this side. This, as has just 
been said, is now at a most convenient hour of which no one 
can complain, and the two trains which run to the Admiralty 


Pier are excellent ones; but on the way down the traveller 
is beset with the thought that he may not get the Calais-Douvres 
or Invicta, but one of those light-hearted little vessels which, good 
in a sea from a sailor's point of view, are so small as necessarily 
to knock about a good deal when there is wind. This should not 
be. There ought to be at all times of the year, or at all times 
except when 


traffic is very small, the certainty of finding a 


large and powerful steamer to cross the Channel in, and not a 
vessel in which one is sure to be sea-sick and may be wet through ; 
and it would seem us if business principles point to this necessity, 
for surely nothing attracts traflic more than a feeling of security 
with regard to the much-dreaded passage. Arrived at Calais, 
the important question of food on the journey arises for the first 
time ; and respecting this it may be briefly said that, if the buffet 
at the Gare Maritime is not quite what it might be, or quite on 
a level with the famous old buffet in Calais Station as it was, 
itis nevertheless good ; but of the arrangements for dining at the 
junction, where twenty minutes—which arne quite suflicient— 
are allowed, nothing laudatory can be said. Bile is reached too 
early for any but a very light breakfast; and the rough table- 
@héte at Goschenen seems, so far as we can judge from observa- 
tion and report, to satisfy the St. Gothard passengers. It is not 
a little amusing to watch at this promptly-served meal English- 
men, and still more Englishwomen, who, owing to circumstances 
over which they have no control, actually know what it is to have 
an appetite—a sensation with them so rare as to be scarcely 
enjoyable. 

The arrangements for food, then, on this route, though deci- 
dedly capable of improvement and inferior to those on the Micon 
route, are not bad ; Dat other arrangements closely affecting the 
comfort of passengers are certainly not what they ought to be. 
What can be more irritating and inconvenient than the unneces- 
sary change of carriages at Bile, and the absurdly long halt there 
at a most uncomfortable hour? Of the journey through green 
Switzerland, over the great pass, and down into Italy, it is suffi- 
cient to say that, as any observant traveller may discover for 
himself, the time taken might be shortened without running the 
slightest risk, and without causing the smallest inconvenience to 
passengers; and, as the time saved by judicious management here 
and by putting an end to the delay at Bile would be consider- 
able, it is difficult to see why there is not some reform, as nothing 
more attracts travellers than a substantial shortening of the time 
of transit. i 

The remarks made with regard to the outward journey apply, 
with some obvious changes, to the homeward one; and on both 
there is just cause of complaint with regard to the sleeping-car 
arrangements, The charge for a berth from Calais to Milan is, it 
must in fairness be said, not unreasonable; but otherwise things 
might be better. There is the utterly needless and discomfort- 
ing change at Bile, which has been spoken of; a breakdown 
between Calais and Bile, or vice versd, is not so very rare 
as might be expected. Now anything more uncomfortable than 
being suddenly turned out of a sleeping compartment in the 
middle of the night, and thrust into a carriage full of furious 
travellers by a surly official who rather enjoys the general misery, 
can hardly be imagined. There is no reason why such mishaps 
should be other than altogether exceptional, and if the Sleeping 
Car Company does not supply vehicles which are secure against 
these accidents, why do not the Railway Companies interested, or 
some of them, take the matter into their own hands, and supply 
sleeping carriages themselves? Making every allowance for the 
lethargy and red-tape system of foreign railway authorities, it 
is difficult to understand why a stranger Company is allowed to 
divide or absorb a profit which the Railway Companies might 
take for themselves. If thoroughly good cars, such as could 
easily be constructed, were run through from Calais to Milan, 
places in them would, we believe, be greatly in demand, and 


| the comfort of the beautiful St. Gothard route would become 


proverbial. The opportunity of this reform, as of others, is, how- 
ever, neglected. Having in the past done a good deal, the Companies 
now refuse to do what is comparatively little, and reject an almost 
absolute monopoly of a large and profitable tratlic. The trite say- 
ing about spoiling the ship for a halfpennyworth of tar certainly 
seems to apply here. 


THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


N some respects the Cambridgeshire is perhaps the most popular 
I of the two great autumn handicaps, — the splendid m4 last 
year between Florence and Bendigo did much to keep up its 
reputation. Few who saw that grand struggle, ending in a victory 
by a head only, are likely to forget it. With some exceptions, the 
fields for the Cambridgeshire have been larger than those for the 
Cesarewitch, and these large fields of themselves have added much 
to its attractions. Twice within the last fifteen years forty-two 
horses have started, and in 1863 the field was only one short of 
fifty. It would be a great mistake to infer, from the comparative 
shortness of the Cambridgeshire course, that it is not such a test 
of stamina as that of the Cesarewitch. Ihe latter is undoubtedly 
a better criterion of a horse's powers of galloping for a long 
distance ; but greater bodily strength and even greater endurance 
are sometimes requi to race up the trying Cambridgeshire 
hill, over 1 mile and 240 yards, than along the more level 2 miles 
2 furlongs and 28 yards of the Cesarewitch course. A great deal 
depends upon the pace at which either race is run and the con- 
dition of the ground at the time. The weights are usually rather 
higher for the Cambridgeshire than for the Cesarewitch, and this 
adds somewhat to the severity of the former race. Much as one 
often hears of Cambridgeshire horses and Cesarewitch horses, it is 

uite ible for a horse to run comely well for both races. 
‘oxhall, for example, won the Cesarewitch and the Cambridge- 
shire in 1881 ; other horses, too, have run well for éach race, and 
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to win both the Mesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire—perhaps 
even to run a good second for both, under heavy weights—is a 
greater feat than to win a Derby. 

One of the earliest first favourites for the late Cambridgeshire 
was Paradox. With regard to the scratching of this horse we 
shall have something to say presently. Bendigo, the winner of 
this race two years ago, was another early favourite. On that 
occasion he carried 6st. 10 lbs. ; last year, when Florence beat him 
by a head, he carried 8 st. 2 Ibs.; and he was now handicapped at 
9 st. 8lbs. About a week before the Cambridgeshire it was 
rumoured that he had been beaten in a private trial, but nothing 
could be said against his public form. He had only run twice 
this year, in the Lincolnshire Handicap and the Hardwicke Stakes 
at Ascot, two races together worth 4,451/., and he had won both 
of them, in the first case giving 2 st. 1 lb., or 9 lbs. more than 
weight for age, to Bird of Freedom, who had afterwards won the 
City and Suburban Handicap and the Epsom Grand Prize, show- 
ing himself to be a wonderfully good horse. Bendigo was now 
handicapped to give him a stone, or 6 lbs. more than weight for 
ge. This, it was thought, he might perhaps be able to do, but 

question was soon set at rest by the scratching of Bird of 
Freedom. The horse had gone wrong in some way, which was 
hard indeed on his new owner, who had given 6,000/. for him 
only a few days before his mishap. There seems to be a fate 
against those who give extravagant prices for race-horses. One 
of the most interestin questions was whether St. Gatien would, 
like Foxhall (althou h in different years), be able to win the 
Cambridgeshire as well as the Cesarewitch. He was to carry a 
weight heavier by 9 Ibs. than any under which the Cambridgeshire 
had been won before ; but he was a grand horse, and there seemed 
to be no saying what he could not do. Great, again, as was the 
weight that he was to carry, it was, at weight for age, only a 
2 1b. more difficult burden to win under than that which had been 
carried to victory by Foxhall, and he had run at the Second 
wey Meeting, when he had looked as well as could be 
wished, 

Then there was the winner of the Cesarewitch to be taken 
into consideration. By her victory in that race her weight had 
been raised to 8st. 12]bs, or only 2 bs. less than the weight 
carried by Foxhall, It was certain that she had won the 
Cesarewitch easily; but her enemies objected that she would 
not be likely to run so well for the Cambridgeshire because 
she was slightly and slackly made behind the saddle, and it is 
notorious that the typical Cambridgeshire horse ought to have 
strong loins with muscular and powerful quarters. Nevertheless 
a good horse is always dangerous, and there could be no doubt 
that Plaisanterie was an excellent filly. Another competitor 
who had shown fair ‘form was Isobar. It is true that he had 
finished some distance behind Melton in the St. Leger, but he 
had, at any rate, been second. Ile was put into the Cambridge- 
shire 8 lbs. below Paradox, which was estimating him about 
10 lbs below Melton, and critics might have quatrelled over the 

uestion whether Melton only gave hima to lb, beating in the 
ot. Leger. Yet his running in the Rous Memorial Stakes at 
Ascot had been beyond praise, to say nothing of the race that he 
had won at Liverpool. Then there was Barberine, the winner of 
the French Oaks, under 7st. 9lbs. Plaisanterie had beaten 
Barberine by two lengths at even weights; but now she was to 
give her 19 lbs. Barberine was supposed to be about 18 lbs. 
inferior to Plaisanterie on their French form, so their relative 
chances in the Cambridgeshire appeared to be pretty equal. Like 
Plaisanterie, Barberine had scarcely the powerful loins, back, and 

uarters that are generally desired in a Cambridgeshire horse. 

ince she had won the October Handicap at Newmarket, Barberine 
had beaten Escarboucle at Chantilly, which showed that she was 
improving in her form, for just before Doncaster Escarboucle had 
beaten her by a neck at Paris. Pizarro, who had been unplaced 
to Barberine in the October Handicap, was now to meet her on 
16 lbs. better terms, and his supporters declared that he had im- 

roved very much since the Newmarket First October Meeting. 
He has the strong quarters that suit the Cambridgeshire Hill, 


- and he did not seem to be crushed out of the race under 8 st. 


His enemies pointed out that he had been unplaced this year for 
every race for which he had run, with the exception of the New- 
market April Handicap of 1,000/.; but his friends replied that 
he had run third for the Cambridgeshire last year. At best, 
however, his form had been rather uncertain, and many good 
judges feared to trust him. 

Eastern Emperor, the winner of the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, was a “roan or grey ” four-year-old horse by Strathconan, 
handicapped at 7 st. 5 lbs., or 17 lbs. more than he had carried 
for the Hunt Cup. His performances in the four other races in 
which he had taken part this season had not been of a character 
to entitle him to favouritism, but behind the saddle he looked 
just the sort of horse to win a Cambridgeshire. Runnymede, a 
three-year-old under 5 st. 7 lbs., had lost the two only races for 
which he had ever started ; the sporting papers, however, said that 
he had beaten Bendigo in a private trial, so there was a rush to 
back him. In excuse for his former defeats it was urged that he 
had hitherto been a great overgrown colt, who had only just begun 
to develop his true powers, and he was now to carry the lightest 
weight in the handicap. All seemed to be going well with him 
until the Saturday before the race, when he was cast in his box. 
Nevertheless, he went to the post, but he puiled up lame after the 
race. Fulmen, a horse that had been expected to perform wonders 


_ in his youth, had run five times unsuccessfully this year, He 


was now five years old, and he had 8 st. 4lbs. to carry. It was 
certainly time that he won something, if he ever intended to 
distinguish himself. The General, a three-year-old, had lost all 
his races this season, yet 6 st. 10 lbs. gave him an opportunity of 
showing what he could do, and it was expected that he could 
and would do something good. Cipollina had been fourth for the 
Cesarewitch, and since that race she had won the Newmarket Oaks 
very easily from some of our best fillies, although that was not say- 
ing very much, considering the quality of our three-year-old fillies 
this season. Caltha had won one race and lost eight this year, but 
her weight of 6st. 7lbs. was a light one for a four-year-old. 
Thebais seemed to have lost some of her f..rm this season, and she 
was not at all fancicd with gst. 3lbs.on her back. Prism on 
his best form fully deserved the 8 st. 9 lbs. that were given 
to him; yet he had run very badly at Newmarket less than a 
fortnight before the Cambridgeshire. Portnellan, a three-year-old, 
had beaten Dame Agnes and Mearns last year in the only race 
that he had ever won, and he had 7st. 3 lbs. to carry. Middle- 
thorpe, a five-year-old, had lost both the races for which he 
had started this year; so he got off with 8st. If he had run 
up to his form of last year, when he won four races worth 2,465/., 
he might have had more to —. Altogether the handicap ap- 
peared to be a very fair and well-made one, and one of the best 
signs was that no lightly-weighted third-rate horse had been: 
made into an extravagant favourite. Indeed, the Cambridgeshire 
seemed to be singularly devoid of “ good things,” which is about 
the greatest compliment that can be paid to a handicap. 

Twenty-seven horses went to the post, and Lord Marcus Beresford 
got them away at the third attempt, which was quick work for a 
a start. Duke of Richmond made the running 
during the early part of the race, but soon after passing the 
Criterion starting-post it was taken up by Caltha. About @ 
quarter of a mile from home the lead was taken by Plaisanterie, 
and the only other horses left in the race were Oaltha, Thebais, 
St. Gatien, Bendigo, and Eastern Emperor. At the distance it 
looked as if St. Gatien were coming to the front; but when it 
came to a struggle his crushing weight told its tale over the heav 

und, and he soon faltered in his stride and was left behind. 

ebais also was stopped by her weight at the critical time. As 
they drew near to the winning-post, Bendigo, Eastern Emperor, 
and Caltha were racing close together just behind Plaisanterie ; 
but she shook off the trio without the slightest trouble, and won 
by two lengths. Bendigo again ran second; Eastern Emperor 
was only a neck behind him; Caltha was about as near Easterm 
Emperor; St. Gatien was but a length behind Caltha, and 
Clochette and Thebais were sixth and seventh. 

At weight for sex Plaisanterie’s victories in the Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire were about as good as those of Foxhall. It 
would be difficult to compare the fields by which they were each. 
opposed. The two Cesarewitches were perhaps of nearly equal 
value; but Foxhall won by twelve lengths against Plaisanterie’s 
two lengths. In one Cambridgeshire Bend Ur ran, and in the 
other St. Gatien. Peter, under 10st., opposed Foxhall ; Bendigo, 
under gst. 8lbs., opposed Plaisauterie; but Foxhall won by a 
head ouly, whereas Plaisanterie won easily by two lengths. There 
can be no doubt that the French have given us a tremendous 
beating this time; indeed it may be open to question whether 
Plaisanterie’s Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire do not surpass im 
merit Gladiateur’s triple victory in the Two Thousand, Derby, and 
St. Leger. Judging from the weight assigned to Paradox, it may 
be assumed that Plaisanterie carried much what Melton would 
have carried if he had been entered for the Cambridgeshire, minus 
the eae for sex. Which are we to consider the best of the 
pair 

After all the fuss that bas been made about the scratching of 
Paradox, an account of the late Cambridgeshire would be incom- 
plete without some notice of it. Although we know that we shall be 
putting ourselves in opposition to the sporting press, we venture to 
say that we think Mr. Brodrick-Cloéte has been badly treated. It is 
well known that he never bets, and that he derived no profit what- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, from the scratching of his horse ; 
yet he has been held up to odium, while others, who deserve it, have 
escaped. In our opinion, the British Turf would be a gainer if 
there were a few more mer on it of the type of Mr. Brodrick- 
saa no loser by the disappearance of many who abused 

im. 


TORIUS LOQUITUR. 
(11 tient dans sa main un petit livre rouge.) 


al T WAS good of Mr. Andrew Reid 
To show, in culinary phrase, 
That Liberals may prepare their creed 
In six-and-fifty different ways. 


Twas doubly good, because he quotes 
Not from distinguished men alone ; 
But gives account of many votes 
Which else might never have been known. 


Some men are numbered in his list, 
And more, perhaps, than one or two, 

Of whom the fact that they exist 
Sums—or the all we knew. 
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Of others, though we knew classed senator live together on terms of mutual respect. The assign- 
Shpunnsiven a0 Liberals, troy be I ment of land to the Gothic conquerors must have been an opera- 
 ~ yet to the cold grave have passed tion of exceeding difficulty. settlement of boundaries, the 
ursting in ignorance of why. smoothing over disputes, the creation of a neighbourly feelin 
Phere oll wes dazk end Goubtfel between men of different race—all this was work 
TY) ‘yesterday, and now. behold! “ and firmness. Theodoric was not like William the Norman, who 
We how claimed to a throne which was his by right, and who only 
His home within the Liberal fold. kept by him such military followers as were needful, Theodoric 


’Tis nice to know, ob, is it not ? 
How Catling joined the Liberal march, 
And Page Hopps after him ; and what 
Informed the views of Mr. Arch. 
*Tis nice to know that Blackie sought 
His creed in ancient Greece and Rome, 
While Fate another Scotchman’s brought— 
As surely as himself—from home. 


be hg and why Newman Hall, 

White and Volckman have unfurled 
Their ers on the Liberal wall 
Is now no secret from the world. 


Yet no man’s history fits the next, 
And really, when one comes to find 
Such wealth of reasons one s 
Profound uncertainty of mi 
Rest, rest, perturbed spirits, rest! 
We know your souls are ill at ease, 
Nor need to see their state confessed 
In agonies so sharp as these. 
Lost in a world of vain desires 
And vague, unreasoning discontents, 
Why tell us to what A aspires 
Or what B foolishly resents ? 
O hungerers for that better bread 
Than ever can be made with wheat ! 
0 blers at the earth ye tread 
use it will attract your feet! 


We feel the mortifying stress 
Of that same gravitation, too; 
We, strange as it may seem, no 
Prefer ambrosial food than you. 
But, seeing that men have more than once 
Failed even to walk who strove to fly, 
And also that ambrosia-hunts 
Are apt to risk the bread supply, 
We think it best to observe the laws 
Whereby the whole creation lives, 
Nor seek a more recondite cause 


For being still Conservatives,” 


REVIEWS. 


HODGKIN’S ITALY AND HER INVADERS.* 


R. HODGKIN has shown in his two new volumes a praise- 
‘ worthy desire to profit by the criticism which his first 
volumes met with. He tells us that, in deference to the opinions 
of others, he has paid more attention to the history of the Church 
and of the Eastern Empire. This has given his later work a com- 
leteness which was wanting in his first instalment, and has 
ly added to its value. He thinks that this increase in 
scientific treatment is purchased at a loss of artistic arrangement ; 
but when we remember how he formerly strayed into Gaul, allured 
by Sidonius A pollinaris, we feel that his deviations after Anastasius 
and Pope Vigilius are more cognate to his main subject. Anyhow, 
the interest of the story contained in these volumes does not suffer 
from his present mode of treatment. 

Indeed, Mr. Hodgkin has a —_ to tell which is in all ways 
one of the most fascinating which history affords. Two such 
heroes as Theodoric and Belisarius are not given to every 
historian, and round them are grouped a number of characters 
and incidents which are full of varied interest. None of the 

barian conquerors who settled in the Roman Empire showed 
such marvellous capacity as did the Ostrogothic chieftain Theodoric. 
The son of a leader of a wandering tribe, he was brought up at 
the court of Byzantium and learned enough to enable him to 
understand what a confederate of the Empire might achieve. The 
sight of the civilization of Byzantium inspired but did not 
enervate him. He shared the fortunes of his own people, and 
succeeded in training an army into habits of obedience and dis- 
cipline, The Emperor Zeno, glad to rid himself of a trouble- 
some neighbour, sanctioned the Gothic invasion of Italy, which 
Theodoric conquered, and where he founded a powerful kingdom, 

The records of the reign of Theodoric are scanty, but they tell 
a simple story of good government, peace, and prosperity. We 
long for more details of the administrative system which was 
strong enough to make the Gothic warrior and the Roman 


* Italy and her Invaders. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. Vols. III. and 
The Ostrogothic Invasion ; The Imperial Restoration. Clarendon Press, 


1885. 


brought with him a nation, which had to be settled oe by 
the side of an existing people, in such a way that neither felt that 
they were sacrificed to the other. Moreover, Theodoric’s position 
was different towards the two bodies whom he ruled. To the 
Goths he was the tribal leader, sprung of the old race of the 
Amals, the symbol of their tribal unity, the gree of their 
tribal customs, To the he was a barbarian t, 
powerful for the moment by force of arms, but to whom no length 
pa could give | In spite of the difficulties of 

a position, Theodoric had a aim before him. He wished 
to found a new nationality, which should combine the best 
elements of Roman and Teutonic civilization. The Teuton was 
to give force and purity to the enervated Roman; the Roman was 
to Fring his culture and his sense of law to tame the rudeness of 
the Teuton. Of the nationality so created the Gothic King was 
to be the centre, and a new system of monarchy was to rise on the 
union of Teutonic freedom and Roman organization, 

Mr. Hodgkin does his best to trace from the scanty materials at 
his disposal the way in which Theodoric worked out this scheme, 
which deserves to rank amongst the noblest efforts of constructive 
statesmanship. The immediate task of Theodoric was to bring 
Gothic chieftains into subjection, and he knew how to repress 
their lawlessness with a strong hand, It is, of course, cha- 
racteristic of an age c* conscious transition that those who were 
working at its samen never spoke out. The best and wisest 
amongst the Romans probably agreed in their hearts that 
Theodoric’s scheme was the best solution for the woes of Italy. 
We have the letters of Cassiodorus, the chief Minister of 
Theodoric, and Mr. Hodgkin has thoroughly ransacked the infor- 
mation which they contain. But Cassiodorus revelled in the 
delights of a complicated style, and, probably from motives of 
policy, wrapped up his meaning in a mass of words. He seems 
ike one who is translating into a foreign tongue. He wishes to 
convey an unpalatable message in a form that may make it agree- 
able. It is hard to construct from Cassiodorus a definite picture 
of the movement of affairs, Mr. Hodgkin has felt the difliculty, 
and has left his readers to judge for themselves. A companion 
volume, which is soon to appear, contains an abstract of the 
letters of Cassiodorus, which the reader may consult for further 
information. By doing this Mr. Hodgkin has both given a proof 
of the thoroughness of his own work and has laid the historical 
student under a permanent obligation. There is as great a need 
for calendars of State Pa which have long existed in print as 
of those which are still in manuscript. The old collections of 
letters are destitute of chronology, and one who wishes to refer 
to them for a special point finds them almost useless through the 
uncertainty of date. 

The scheme of Theodoric encountered one fatal obstacle. The 
Goths were Arians; the Romans were orthodox. ‘This fact led 


| the Romans to turn their eyes to the Empire, and prevented any 


real union of feeling between them and the Goths. Theodoric 
tried a policy of tolerance, but his tolerance at last broke down, 
and in his last years he undid much of his work. He sent 
Pope John I. as an ambassador to Constantinople. It was an 
unwise step, as a Pope could not faithfully serve the interests 
| of a King whom he believed to be heretical. On his return 
| Theodoric threw Pope John into prison as a traitor. He died 
| in prison and was reckoned a martyr. His death was followed 
by the execution of the philosopher Boethius, which sadly 
widened the breach between Theodoric and his Roman subjects. 
|The death of Boethius is a subject which it is impossible to 
judge with certainty. He was accused of treasonable corre- 
| spondence with the Emperor, and probably there was good ground 
| for the accusation. But no doubt Theodoric interpreted treason 
| differently from Boethius. In fact, Theodoric’s relation to the 
| Emperor was undetermined. Was he the Emperor's vicegerent in 
| Italy, or was he an independent ruler? No doubt Boethius held 
that Italy still depended on the Empire, and that it was open to 
| an Italian to appeal to Owsar if he chose. Mr. Hodgkin makes a 
happy conjecture, which explains the language of Boethius him- 
self, that he had claimed for the members of the Senate that they 
should be judged only by the tribunals of the Empire, not by those 
of Theodoric. Such aclaim cut at the root of Theodoric’s position, 
and could only be decided by the condemnation of Boethius. 
Theodoric died with the consciousness that he had failed in 
turning away the eyes of the Romans from the Emperor to him- 
self. A strong successor might have been more fortunate in accom- 
plishing this result. But Theodoric left only a daughter, 
Amalasuntha, who was imbued only too thoroughly with Roman 
culture. Her love for all things Roman alienated the Goths, who 
were not accustomed to the rule of a woman. The death of her 
only son gave rise to disaffection on the part of the Gothic 
chieftains and to severe measures on her part. Then she began to 
negotiate with the Emperor for his protection, and her assassina- 
tion gave the Emperor a claim to interfere in Italian affairs. The 
a of the Goths was destroyed. Instead of uniting Italy, the 
Gothic monarchy had only fallen into internal discord.. 
The disorganization of the Gothic State might only have been a - 
B2 
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tem phase, had it not coincided with a remarkable restora- 
tion of the Imperial power. It is difficult to account for the 
successes which mark the = of Justinian, and Mr. Hodgkin 
does not attempt to explain them, He is content to leave that 
subject to the researches of Mr. Bryce. So far as he deals with 
the internal government of Justinian, he shows us nothing but 
extravagance, meladministration, and popular discontent. Yet 
Justinian suceessfully carried out schemes which were far beyond 
the nee of his more cautious and more cepable predecessurs. 
He brought under the imperial sway the provinces of Africa and 
Italy which had so long been lost. He is reckoned as one of the 
great conquerors of history. No other reason is assigned than the 
accidental circumstance that he could count on the talents and the 
loyalty of a general of consummate ability, To the character and 

itary skill of Belisarius Mr. Hodgkin does full justice. He 
explains the composition of his army, which contained contin- 
gents drawn from almost every race. The Roman Emperor ruled 
over a people who were Roman only in name; his forces 
were drawn from barbarian allies, who followed the attrac- 
tions of military adventure. It was the personal qualities 
of Belisarius which combined his scanty forces into an army 
strong through discipline and brave through their devotion to 
their leader. 

In short, Belisarius created an army; but he did much more 
than this, To the qualities needed for a military leader he added 
excellent judgment and the prudence and foresight of a states- 
man. His battles were generally won at little cost. His blows 
were decisive. He was skilful in dividing his foes and in raising 
up a party in his favour. He came as a deliverer and a restorer ; 
he was welcomed by the enthusiasm of a people whom he came to 
free, and he managed to keep alive that enthusiasm in the midst 
of difficulties. 

While we admit that the glories of Justinian’s reign are owing 
to Belisarius, we are still confronted with the question, Why did 
Belisarius remain loyal to a master whom he had every right to 
despise? There must have been something remarkable in 
Justinian that he should have trained up an instrument like 
Belisarius, and attached him so entirely to ‘himself, Unswerving 
loyalty and devotion to the name of the Emperor were not the 
fixed traditions of Imperial generals. Justinian revived the 
greatness of the Imperial dignity and created a new spirit of 
patriotism. If we compare him to Philip II. in this respect, we 
must remember that no Charles V, had gone before. In some way 
or other, which we are not able at present to trace, Justinian 
must have known how to clothe old phrases with a semblance of 
reality and rekindle memories of the past. Some sparks of the 
old Roman patriotism again took flame; the old Roman valour 
was displayed ina mongrel army ; the old spirit of devotion again 

vailed, There was under Justinian a genuine revival. 


This is all the more remarkable because it seems to rest on no | 


definite basis. Justinian did not inaugurate an era of prosperity. 
His internal government was not committed to men of noble 
character. ‘The tyranny and selfishness of John of Cappadocia 
stands in marked contrast with the self-devotion of Belisarius. 
The character of Justinian himself does not seem calculated to 
awaken enthusiasm, and his domestic life was pitiable. It is 
difficult to reconcile the Justinian and the Belisarius of history 
with the Justinian and the Belisarius whom Procopius paints in his 
Anecdota, It must be remembered that it is the picture of 
Procopius which has been habitually reproduced. Mr. Hodgkin 
is not primarily concerned with the personal lives of Justinian and 
Belisarius, and does not deal in detail with the <Amecdota of 
Procopius. We could have wished that he had given us his 
opinion about the credibility of this extraordinary work. Are we 
to believe it literally? If not, how much allowance is to be made 
for personal spite and malicious gossip? If the gossiping stories are 
taken away as incredible, how much remains? It is tempting toa 
historian to discredit this story and that story in detail, yet to be 
influenced by the general tendency of the narrative. The very essence 
of malice is circumstantial inventiveness. If we are not prepared 
to believe the worst stories about Theodora, our incredulity in part 
entails the responsibility of a revision of our whole judgment. 

Mr. Hodgkin does not add much to our knowledge of 
Justinian, nor of the character and motives of Belisarius; 
but he certainly presents us with a vivid picture of the great 
Italian campaign. Mr. Hodgkin is at his best as an expositor. 
He has an excellent author to expound in Procopius, De Beilo 
Gothico, and he spares no pains to extract his author’s meaning. 
Mr. Hodgkin has clearly rambled, with his Procopius in his hand, 
along tbe whole course of the march of Belisarius. He has 
identified all the 
examined every battletield. His form an exhaustive com- 
mentary on the somewhat difficult language of Procopius. Mr. 
Hodgkin has a liking for military history; he enjoys a battle, 
= marshals his forces and explains their operations with un- 

iling zest. 

Moreover, Mr. Hodgkin has the eye and the interest of an 
historical ons. He insists that places should tell their 
own stories. His account of the glories of ancient Rome is the 
most vivid and the most intelligible that we have read. Not only 
does he reproduce the Forum and the Capitol, but the walls, the 
gates, and the aqueducts are made the subjects of animated de- 
‘scription, Mr. Hodgkin has pointed out more clearly than any 
one before that the sieges of Rome in the days of Belisarius wrought 
the destruction of the ancient city. Procopius was the last man 


places which Procopius mentions; he has , 


uests of the revived Empire left the world-city shorn for ever 
of its splendour. Its buildings were destroyed; its aqueducts 
were ruined ; it was deprived of the great appliances of material 
prosperity and civilization. 

Italy was conquered by Belisarius and Narses at a heavy cost 
to the Roman people. The Goths were driven away, and Italy 
could boast that she was freed from foreign oppressors, and again 
belo wholly to that Empire from which she could not be 
entirely divorced. The Italians had suffered in the conflict from 
both sides alike, and found their dearly-bought freedom to be a 
mockery. The tax-gatherer of Justinian was more oppressive by 
far than had been the ministers of Theodoric. The representatives 
of the Roman Emperor were as alien from the Italians as were 
the Goths. The orthodoxy of Justinian was not so tolerant as 
had been the Arianism of Theodoric. If Theodoric imprisoned 
x A John I., Justinian inflicted worse degradation on Pope 

igilius. 

Mr. Hodgkin fully emphasizes the pathos of this great a 
Revival, brought about at the cost of so much bloodshed and 
irreparable devastation. No sooner was Italy recovered by the 
Empire than it began to rue its change of masters. The barbarian 
was a better ruler than the Emperor. An Empire founded on old 
a gg and inspired by a transient sentiment rested on no lasting 

is. Its system of government was hopelessly corrupt. The 
Gothic King brought prosperity; the rule of Byzantium brought 
poverty. The Goths passed away, only to leave their place open 
for the Lombard. The story of the conquest of Italy soon has to 
be told again. Those who have taken Mr. Hodgkin for their 
guide through the days of Theodoric and Belisarius will wait to 
follow him throug the doings of Alboin to the time when a new 
conception of empire, which had long been slowly forming in the 
minds of men, began to assume a detinite outline in the hands of 
Pope Gregory the Great. 


A BATCH OF STORY-BOOKS.* 


By p= will hesitate to join the chorus of pleasure which 
still generally hails the appearance of the one-volume novel— 
we do not mean the little “ shilling dreadful,” but the story in a 
volume of imposing size—if good work is to suffer by the fashion. 
In the case of An Ill-regulated Mind there are compressions of 
narrative and accelerations of pace which mar proportion, and 
suggest that some stories find their forms as fittingly in three 
volumes as a sonnet-idea finds its shape in fourteen lines or the 
matter of a leading article its own in three paragraphs. The 
middle parts of the novel before us, and thence to the tinal chapters, 
are thus hurried, after a leisurely beginning. And the book is 
original, fresh, and vigorous enough to have merited more finished 
execution throughout. The title is hardly happy, for it refers to 
the character of a woman, dead before the scene opens, whose only 
influence on the action is exercised through her wish that a 
marriage should take place between her daughter and the son of 


| her own former admirer. But as this alliance is periectly suitable 


and proves singularly happy, it is only the national prejudice 
against the slightest guidance to young man and young maid that 
could attribute such a desire to a speciul ill-regulation of mind. 
The girl in question is charming, and has a quality of goodness 
which used to be one of the ideals of fiction. But the poor child 
after whom the hero's heart goes astray is sweet enough and 
strange enough to take the reader's affection too, It is through a 
cruel story that we follow this unhappy Eleanor. The author 
spares her nothing—not even the agony of seeing a child she loves 
“die hard.” Novelists have geverally indulged a happy illusion 
as to the death of children, which is generally represented as more 
or less a thing of smiles and beautiful suggestive broken words. 
Not so here. Nor are we released from a real strain upon true 
sympathetic feeling until the pathetic end. ‘There is a more than 
usually living quality in the other persons of the story. 

We have noted the recrudescence of a habit among novelists 
which might be supposed to have been long cultivated into quiet, 
but which perhaps might reveal laws of periodicity it the matter 
were inquired into. This is the concealment of insane wives in 
country houses by husbands whose motives are vague. It is quitea 
good situation, and appears to interest authors. In Arleyh Clough 
we have a moditication of the usually accompanying governess in 
the shape of a young “companion,” but the lunatic wife in the 
unused wing is there in all her crudity. ‘The secret is not well 
kept, but then the author may reasonably urge that our previous 


' knowledge of lunatic wives gives us an unfair advantage, and that 


of letters who looked on the Rome of classical antiquity. The 
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we should have been much mystified by the secret of the Arlegh 
family if other writers had not given us a clue. Hamo Dokenfeld 
has done his (or her) part towards surprising us, and that is all we 
can of him; which is quite trae. Nothing can be more 
remote than his country-house, more enigmatic than the manner 
of the housekeeper, more secret than the habits of the husband. 
Not so unlucky as the original young instructress (whom we have 
a delicacy in naming), Grace Everard, who also gets engaged at 
the re by means of an advertisement, is beloved, not 
the husband, but by a singularly eligible cousin, and to him, 
faithful to tradition, she loses her heart unbidden. The 
lunatic keeps her homicidal frenzy, with only too fatal an effect in 
the present case, but as the husband she slays has no part in the 
final pairing, that pleasant process is accomplished with perfect 
cheerfulness after his decease. His daughter marries one desirable 
cousin, and the companion another, as we have said. The story 
is told in fair English, and is constructed soundly, but would be 
the better if the inevitable explanations of the latter part were 
condensed. Jt should be one of the advantages of these habitual 
plots that explanations might be in a measure dispensed with, or 
at least might be given in bold outline. 
The author of Nenia ; or, Voices from the Silent Land has given 
a large title to a series of singularly futile little stories of flowers 
and plants—stories which are told partly according to the forms 


of Andersen, partly in allegory. Where the flowers are simply | 


animated with human feelings, we might wish that less vulgar 
and trivial sentiments had been treated. In the allegories there 
is a little more of fancy and the ideal, but the machinery is so 
clumsy that a bramble cannot be brought through his experiences 
without being made to walk, nor a lily of the valley through hers 
without undergoing an improving dream, which should not be 
needed in composition entirely figurative. We do not know for 
what readers the book is intended, the vocabulary being rather 
polysyllabic for young children. 

Mr. Rowland Grey’s pleasant stories are baptized by the name 
of the most romantic but least vigorous of the collection. 
Lindenblumen has a rather commonplace plot, made up of tourna- 
ments, improbable beauties, priests halting between hypocrisy 
and bigotry, after the manner of the clergy in romance, other 
persons as to whom the author has very feeble convictions. To 
this story we prefer “Mme. Rebelle,” a rather melodramatic 
episode of the siege of Paris; “The Doctor's Mascotte,” in which 

e little that is told of an invalid child and her beneficent in- 
fluence on her physician’s simple love-affairs is told with delicacy 
and tenderness; and “The Antwerp Postman,” not so smooth a 
tale, but one well tinted with local colour. All the stories are 
well proportioned and adapted to their own size—no matter-of- 
course merit. 

We have something of the New England conscience in most of 
the novels produced in the North-Eastern States of the Union— 
from the exquisite study made by Mr. Howells of the rude ethics 
of a speculator to the coarse work done by other hands upon 
finer materials; and in the little novel before us this conscience 
is the whole subject-matter. Miss Greene's way is neither ex- 
quisite nor coarse ; her story is full of dreadful earnestness and of 
intimate sorrow of spirit, such as make the manner unimportant. 
But her mistake has evidently been in trying after completeness. 
If she had limited herself to presenting the theological history of 
a young woman who passes from phase to phase of religious specu- 
lation, a certain object would have been attained ; but, as it is, 
she seems to think that her heroine's sorrowful pilgrimage has a 
kind of conclusion inasmuch as we leave her sitting under a new 
preacher whose doctrine evidently recommends itself to the 
author. It is true that marriage is brought in to help in fixing 
the poor girl's latest ccnvictions; but this is an arbitrary incident, 
and no part of the Calvinistic scheme of thought to which the 
book is devoted. 

Leonard and Gertrude, Pestalozzi’s prosaic and fiat, but trans- 
parently sincere, story of Swiss peasant life is a solid bit of narra- 
tive in its original form. The fifth volume was lost after the 
author's death; an intended sixth was never written; and Miss 
Eva Channing has abridged the remaining four volumes into a 
slender little book for the series of American Educational Classics. 
Abridged is the word, for Pestalozzi does not lend himself to any 
kind of condensation. He has strung the incidents of his tale 
together ina kind of separable way, and the shortening process 
consists of rejection, This the present translator has accomplished 
well, and we will not affect to quarrel with an act that brings the 
most famous book of a great social and educational reformer 
within the possibilities, or at any rate within the probabilities, of 
modern attention. She begins her work with an excellent little 

face, in which we are told of her difficulty in choosing among 
the various and varying editions, so as to get the best out of the 
different forms of four prolix volumes. Perhaps Pestalozzi is 
memorable chiefly in that he wrote and wrought as he did in the 
time which may be called the unconscious vigil before the Revo- 
lution; for though his life extended well into the altered age, 
Levnard and Gertrude was produced in the day of ominous 
which to him was full of evident corruption. It shows the little 
village, with its poverty and its roguery and its good and bad 
families, lying under a noble’s administration of life and death ; 
and the study is made in singular gravity and good faith. Pestalozzi 
took a purely human interest in his subject, seeking no illusions, 
sensations, or literary effects. He takes his ts’ sins very 
seriously, loads and overloads his bad people with them, and makes 
the retribution heavy. And equally serious is his view of the 


virtues of his good woman, Gertrude, the mason’s wife, whose 
reforms in the education of the village children represent the work 
achieved by the author himself. If everything is probably a little 
exaggerated, this is evidently done with sincerity, in order to 
accent the many morals of the dull, long, straightforward story. 
And it is the tone of realistic respect for the facts of village life 
that is a surprise in an author born in the middle of the eighteenth 


century. 

Mr. Farjeon’s German story, Self-Doomed, is as German as 
watchmakers and apprentices, misers and housekeepers, and a 
civic, old-world tone of narrative and gossip can make it. The 
author has very cleverly achieved a complete translation, not 
from the German language, but into German conditions. He 
neither localizes nor dates his events; but we may place them 
anywhere in the Teutonic North and at any time within the last 
two centuries. It would be ungrateful to find fault with a teller 
of stories for telling too much of a story; but we are inclined to 
do this with Mr. Farjeon, who exerts himself to satisfy some 
craving in readers to know “what happened.” As a matter of 
fact, do any adult readers greatly care to know what happened, 
unless, indeed, there are mysteries to suspend and to postpone the 
jog-trot of narrative? In Self-Doomed there is nothing either to 
delay or to hasten the progress of a tale of which the best thin 
we can say is that it certainly ought to be interesting. The go 
old watchmaker, Master Fink, tells the story very easily and 
chattily—how Louisa Wagner jilted him when he was young, 
and married a ruflian who made her wretched before she died ; 
how in his own prosperity Master Fink took the poor woman's 
son as his apprentice, but how the lad turned out a worse ruffian 
than his father, robbed and slandered his master, won and perverted 
the heart of the pretty Katrine, and finally murdered a most 
malignant miser, and died a horrible death immediately after- 
w There is not a very great deal of pathos in all this, and 
there is something rather painful than pathetic in the end of the 
bad apprentice’s mother, who, believing in her son, dies of 
privation and sorrow in very sight of his fatal fall from the room 
where he has been slaughtering the miser. The r woman 
thinks she sees his apotheosis. Excessively hideous is the design 
showing this catastrophe, with which the cover of the novel is 
adorned. 

A rather aggressive tone in the cheerfulness of the piety of 
Through the Gorse is no doubt what we must be resigned to 
generally in stories of its class. We must also probably accept 
the indecorum of some of the good things done by the good 
people, such as the delivery of extempore prayers by a very 
young girl at a “ Mothers’ Meeting,” with other achievements of 
the same kind. We have also to submit to a grocer’s man who 
“ enjoys religion,” and whose hair curls nicely over his well-shaped 
head. This youth drives about the country-side in what Lady 
Hope, in her own person, calls throughout a “ shay-cart "—a word 
presenting a problem of derivation. In one place certainly the 
author shows a kind of possibility of human humour and observa- 
tion ; this is where a little girl gets lost, and the ingenuity of the 
rustic intelligence appears in the neighbours’ manifestations of 
sympathy. Lady Hope slays this child, and sacrifices an impeni- 
tent poacher, otherwise the villagers are made happy after a 
manner. But the story is not very clearly told. 

The author of The Cabman’s Daughter writes with so much 
enjoyment of his materials—his tallow chandler, his Reverend 
Jabez Judge, who eats muffins and says long graces, his youn 
Aminadab Job, who writes verses, his tea-parties in the tes | 
shop, his dissenting chapel in Little Britain, and the rest—that 
we are almost persuaded to enjoy them with him. There must 
be something sympathetic in a man who has so freshly and so 
cheerfully assimilated his Dickens, and who is impelled to impart 
his pleasure; but the author of The Cabman's Daughter has a 
deficiency of any humour, save perhaps the purely receptive. No 
doubt the characters and the situations of his story ought to be 
funny, having all the points usually accepted as humorous, and 
belonging as they do toa i of life long ago delivered over to 
the humourist—a phase of life of which no one knows anything 
except what the humourist has said; but the little story has not 
a smile jn it, and its author is to be forgiven only for his good 
faith in his matter. 


SELECTIONS FROM STEELE.* 


M* AUSTIN DOBSON’S Selections from Steele is a book 
4¥4 which puts the reviewer in a very unusual difficulty. It is 
so good in itself, so far above the general run of educational books, 
even now that the qualification of writing a book for education 
has ceased to be a more or less total absence of education in the 
we writing it, that it seems to require elaborate examination. 

et it is known that, as far as Mr. Dobson's biographical and 
critical dealings with Steele are concerned (and they are impor- 
tant), a fuller handling of the same subject may be for 
from him before long in Mr. 's new series of “ English 
Worthies.” Fortunately the difficulty is not insuperable, Steele's 
life has hitherto been so superficially dealt with that Mr. Dobson's 
account of it in the less compressed form which it is shortly to 
assume may well be reviewed at length when it ap The 
introduction here and the excellent “ Chronology ” which succeeds 
it promise the critic in unmistakable terms that he will have 

. ions from Steele. Edited by Austin Dobson. Clarendon Press 
Series. Oxford: Clarendon 1885. 
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plenty to occupy himself with, We shall say nothing more, except 
that, while Mr. Dobson’s present instalment shows that he will 
deal better than any one who has gone before him with the very 
difficult problem of doing justice to Steele without doing injustice 
to Addison or vice versd, we think we discern signs that he will 


have to guard against the effects of the dues biographica in the 
case of Swift. It is not necessary to say more; it would bea 


ity to lose the opportunity of saying as much. 
P'The editorial cueuiion of the book deserves the highest praise. 
In the notes the commentator has given himself the luxury of 
citing verbatim, literatim et punctutim, of keeping capitals and 
apostrophes and all the mundus of the most refined literary 
uetry. But he has not, like too many writers who adopt this 
fashion, allowed it to stand in stead of real literary appreciation of 
the subjects treated. In the plentiful body of notes, occupyi 
some fifty pages of close print, we have observed no mistake ont 
but one omission of any consequence. This is the omission to 
point out that Mr. Gladstone's affected puzzlement as to the nature 
of mum (duly noticed) could not have really taken place if Mr. 
Gladstone had ever read a book called The Antiquary by one 
Walter Scott, in which not only is Mr, Oldbuck introduced as 
drinking that beverage at breakfast, but its nature is explained 
in terms which evidently suggested Mr. Gladstone's own point. 
Mun, by the way, is also mentioned in the Bon Gaultier Ballads ; 
but Mr. Gladstone could hardly be expected to be familiar with 
such a virulently Tory work as that. This, however, is a digression. 
For Mr. Dobson’s notes generally, we can only repeat, that the 
more carefully they are read and the better qualified the reader is 
to judge them, the greater is likely to be his admiration for 
their unobtrusive but profound evidence of English scholarship. 
To any one who can go the words English scholarship 
with some notion of what those words mean, it is almost humi- 
liating to think how novel much—if not most—of the material 
(we are speaking now of the text) which Mr. Dobson has put 
before the public with such skill of selection and such an excellent 
critical apparatus is likely to be. It was not alwaysso. In the 
last century men and women of all ages, quite vacant of our 
glorious gains of second-hand literature, third-hand art, and 
twelfth- or twentieth-hand science, knew their Za¢ler and their 
tator by heart. It is not many years since a man, himself of 
e widest and most unimpeachable reading, took a friend gravely 
and perhaps ey to task for introducing an allusion to the 
Spectator with the words “as everybody knows,” They didn’t 
know it, he said, and the assumption would be taken as a kind of 
impertinence or a kind of pedantry. The incriminated writer con- 
tumaciously replied, “So much the worse for them.” But in his 
heart of hearts he probably knew that his mentor was right. And 
if this ignorance extends to the Spectator itself, far more does it ex- 
tend to the 7atler and the Guardian, the latter of which, to speak the 
honest truth, is inferior, though by no means so inferior as it pleased 
Macaulay to infer, to its two predecessors. We are not sure that 
we do not ourselves like the Tucler best of all. It has the first 
sprightly runnings of both Steele’s and Addison's wit in this kind, 
the “wild freshness of morning,’ the irregular but engaging sallies 
of literary youth. And it is noteworthy, and cannot escape any 
one who reads even Mr. Dobson's Selection, that Steele always re- 
tained more of this freshness than Addison. Inferior in evenness, 
in grasp, in command of subject and of self, in perfection of style, 
in keen and slightly cruel irony, to his famous coadjutor, he had, 
not only more initiative, but finer flashes of sentiment, if not of 
thought, when a subject was once started. The delightful humanity 
(seldom, though, it must be confessed, sometimes slipping into 
sensiblerie) which distinguishes him has escaped none of his critics, 
though, always saving and except Mr. Thackeray, it has been put 
by no one more sympathetically and happily than by the present 
editor. Let any one, for instance, turn to one of the less known 
pieces ( Tatler, 207), “ Mr. Bickerstatf entertains his three nephews 
and a youn indy,” and if he is not delighted with it, let him 
know that he is a Goth and a Grobian. “The presence of a beauti- 
ful woman of honour,” says the author, “to minds that are not 
trivially disposed, displays an alacrity which is not to be com- 


- municated by any other object.” Hundreds of men would have 


avoided the slight solecism of the use of “displays”; not a man 
in the wide range of English letters could have written the whole 
sentence except Steele. Even Thackeray himself, who has worked 
the same thought out more than once (especially in the charming 
beginning of the article “ On the pleasures of being a Fogy”), has 
never put it so sagem Therefore, let us all drink to Sir 
Richard, and in cup ky no manner of means forget Mr. 
Dobson, who has collected Sir Richard’s masterpieces in some four 
hundred delightful pages. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF BYZANTINE PALACES.* 


bag is a work of deep interest to those who may wish accu- 
rately to picture those scenes which Gibbon and other writers 
of Byzantine history have placed before us. Mr. Paspate rightly 
says that hitherto we have been flooded with details concerning 
the changes of dynasties, the massacres and revolutions which 
marked the fall of the Eastern Empire; but as yet little accu- 
rate information has been placed before the public concerning a 
brighter feature of this epoch—namely, those buildings which 
made Constantinople rival Rome in stateliness and surpass her in 


* Ta Bufavrwd kai ra airay idpipara, With 
Map. By A.G. Paspate. Athens. 1885. 


colour and decoration, Perhaps Mr. Paspate’s work may a 
a little speculative in some be tells us af 
hurried glimpses into Turkish gardens crowded with ruins, of 
obstinate refusals on the part of Turkish proprietors to allow any 
one to enter their houses teeming with relics of Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and of stonings he received from small boys as he carried 
on his researches down obscure Turkish alleys. Since he had to 
= with difficulties like these, we forgive him his specu- 
tions. 

The cuttings for the Thracian railway in 1870, the line for 
which passes just under the Acropolis in which the palaces of the 
Byzantine emperors stood, provided Mr. Paspate with a definite 
basis on which to found his theories. These works disclosed the 
gateway called Karea, and the remains of an old Hellenic wall, 
upon which a later Byzantine construction had been raised; by 
following out this wall, he was able to establish the extent of the 
old Acropolis; and, after a minute study of Byzantine authors, 
ey | Constantine Porphyrogennetos, he has been able to 
offer us a very rational plan of the various palaces which this en- 
closure contained. 

Close to the railway cutting, near the sea, there stands an 
isolated house of Byzantine construction, three stories high and 
still beautiful in its ruins. This house is inhabited by an old 
Turk, lame and poverty-stricken, but a true friend to archwology, 
for he rate Mr. Paspate to wander into every hole and 
corner of his mysterious abode, and from his observations therein 
and from the account of it given by Procopius and others, 
Mr. Paspate has been clearly able to prove that this building 
was the old lighthouse, the Pharos, so often referred to by 
Byzantine writers, while underneath in labyrinthine vaults were 
the secret chambers where the treasures and ornaments for the 
Golden Palace (Chrysotriklinos), which stood immediately behind, 
were kept. The old man opened a long-disused door for Mr. 
Paspate, provided him with lights, and sent him into this sub- 
terranean treasure-house, which is still crowded, amongst its 
rubbish and its stones, with lovely specimens of Byzantine art. 
This is the place which Theophanes tells us was built by Basil 
the Macedonian “ as a treasure-house and was used as a robi 
room” (Searidpiov). Procopius also alludes to the undergro 
dwelling beneath the palace as “secure, labyrinthine, and 
like unto Tartarus.” In ths rooms above the old man ly 
conducted Mr. Paspate, but he found nothing of interest except 
the view. This was most extensive over mountain and sea, 
justifying the choice of position for this lighthouse, which answered 
the telegraphic beacons along the shores of the Bosphorus when 
they announced the approach of an enemy. 

Near this building Mr. Paspate found the ruins of a church in a 
position corresponding to that which the historians give to the 
church dedicated to the Madonna of the Pharos. Here it was that 
the Emperors most frequently worshipped, here Imperial mar- 
riages were solemnized, and here it was that Leo the Armenian 

his battle against the images. Behind these buildings on 
the land side stood the Golden Palace which Justin II. built, and 
where the Eastern Emperors at their audiences exhibited all those 
costly treasures which the underground chambers contained. 
Porphyrogennetos often speaks of this as “ the palace,” and 
evidently from its richness of decoration it surpassed in beaut; 
all others; here was the golden-tree in the branches of whic 
mechanical birds were perched, and made to sing by means of air 
introduced into them by pipes concealed in the branches ; here were 
the golden tables at which the Emperor, the patriarch, and other 
magnates sat, and around them were placed other tables of the 
same precious metal to display the priceless ornaments from the 
store chambers below. 

Basing his conjectures on the description of the palaces given in 
the works of Byzantine historians, Mr. Paspate next proceeds to 

lace and give a detailed account of the other buildings close by. 
he palaces of Constantinople were not, he says, like the palaces 
of European princes of to-day, solitary and stately buildings; but 
they consisted of numerous disjointed buildings spread over a 
large space of ground erected and adorned by successive emperors 
and dynasties. The Golden Palace was separated by a narrow 
road called the Lausiakos from the Trikonchon Palace, so called 
from its three shell-shaped apses, which were entered by three 
silver gates. This was the work of Theophilos, as also was the 
Sigma Palace just behind it, so called from the S or rather 
C-shaped form in which it was built. This palace was entered 
from the north by the “mystic phial of the Sigma,” a domed 
vestibule in the centre of which stood a large fountain in a bowl 
or phial, and which led out towards the Augusteion; it had no 
roof, and in winter-time, when snow fell heavily, it could not be 
used; it wasa building of considerable size, richly adorned, and 
served the purpose of a royal ball-room, where on festival da 
numbers of people were gathered together to dance round the 
mystic phial. 

In this portion of his work Mr. Paspate is, of course, more or 
less speculative, and he admits it, for he says :— 

I do not doubt that in the extensive s which the B 
palaces covered are preserved, the houses ta the 
of Turkish proprietors, ancient ruins which could illustrate our history, if 
only permission was given to visit and carefully examine them. Others 
yet to come will doubtless describe the topography of the palaces better 
than I have done; but unfortunately at this very time these ruins are 
being pulled down and sold by the poor proprietors, with the fall know- 
ledge of the stupid Government. 


Outside the palace walls was the open space called the 
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= 
Augusteion, the celebrated Hippodrome, and numerous other 
buildings, on the topography of which this work throws quite a 
new flood of light, and, in giving us his description of these, Mr. 

te conscientiously avoids repeating any of the interesting 
episodes connected with them, save those which are necessary to 
substantiate bis theories, For example, he differs from other 
authors in the placing of the Milion, a domed building which was 
supported by seven marble columns, and had four apses through 
which the Emperors passed on their way to St. Sophia and 
received courtiers and deputations from the people. Other 
writers on the topography of Constantinople have placed this 
building on the north of St. Sophia; but in 1848 there were 
found in the Augusteion seven columns supporting a dome, 
which at once struck Mr. Paspate as likely to have belonged 
to the Milion. In further confirmation of this theory he quotes 
the account given of a contest between the partisans of the 
Emperors John and Alexius in 1182, the latter of whom took ap 
their position in the Church of St. John of the Two Horses, and 
the former in the Milion, and from these positions hurled darts 
at one another. Of the position of the Church of St. John of the 
Two Horses there is no doubt, as all historians agree in placing it 
in the Augusteion, which necessitates the Milion having been there 
also, On his map Mr. Paspate places the Milion at the north end 
of the Augusteion quite close to St. Sophia, and nearly adjoining the 
Hippodrome. From Mr. Paspate’s account the Augusteion must 
have been a splendid place, containing works of art from nearly 
every Greek and Asiatic town. It was an oblong space, bounded on 
the north by St. Sophia, on the east by the walls of the palace, and 
on the west by the Hippodrome ; now it is almost entirely covered 
by Turkish buildings and gardens, the entrance to which is for- 
bidden. In it stood the porphyry and silver statue in honour of 
the Empress Eudoxia, the pedestal of which was also found in 1848 
close to St. Sophia, corroborating the statement that those who 
danced and sang around this statue disturbed the devotions of 
those worshipping in St. Sophia, and confounding the topography 
of other writers who bad placed it some distance from here. This 
open space, adorned with so many works of art and architectural 
gems, was the favourite rendezvous of the Byzantine populace. 
Here were the cook-shops and provision markets, and here they 
danced and sang on festival days. Hence many Byzantine writers 
called it the Gusteion, deeming that it was so-called from gusto, 
“taste,” forgetful, says Mr. Paspate, of the real derivation of the 
name, 

Mr. Paspate’s topography is valuable in explaining many his- 
torical scenes connected with the hippodrome, especially that 
extraordinary tumult in the reign of Justinian called the “ Victory 
insurrection” between the factions of the Green and the Blue. He 
explains how easy it was for 30,000 to be killed in the arcades of 
the Hippodrome, and he gives us a heartrending account of the 

riceless works of Greek art which were destroyed at that time. 

rom the building up of the edifices then demolished dates the era 
of Byzantine art as a distinctive school, the crowning triumph of 
which was St. Sophia; and this art seems to have differed from 
others, inasmuch as it appears to have been the spontaneous 
production of a single brain, not the development of generations, 

We learn much in this work about the “stones” which Venice 
copied, and it is a satisfaction to feel that, though the statelier 


pa of Constantinople are gone, Venice has preserved for us | 


so many specimens of the style. 


A PHRASE CONCORDANCE.* 


M R. W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS reverently places another 
AVE « modest stone on the colossal cairn which the industry and 
intelligence [and he might have added——but no matter] of 
editors, commentators, critics, and interpreters has slowly accumu- 
lated to the memory of Shakspeare.” In other words, he has pub- 
lished a new “ Concordance” of the plays of that eminent man. 
His “original intention” was to issue a revised edition of 
Ayscough’s Concordance; but he found its “omissions and erro- 
neous readings ” so numerous that he changed his mind, and made 
an entirely new one of his own. The result is “not a Verbal, but 
a Phrase Consesdanes,” which means that to every word on Mr, 
Adams’s list there is appended, not merely a reference to the 
places in Shakspeare where it is to be found, but one or more 

uotations, sometimes of half a line and sometimes of as much as 

ree or four lines, in which the word under consideration occu- 

ies an important position. So “arduous and prolonged” has 
son Mr. Adams's labour that he has hopes that “no phrase of 
any value, interest, or importance has been omitted.” Nor is this 
all, “Even as acollection of the ‘ beauties of Shakspeare "--of 
fine passages, images, allusions, sentiments—the present volume, it 
is hoped, will be se aw wi to possess more than ordinary claims 
to the reader's attention.” No doubt it does; but there is one set 
of volumes which a reader who wants to improve his mind by 
contemplating the beauties of Shakspeare at random will find to 
possess even stronger claims on his attention than Mr. Adams's or 
any other Concordance, and that is the various volumes in which 
the plays of Shakspeare themselves are contained. If the various 
lines or of lines which may be read with profit or pleasure 


positively lose in force or beauty by being strung together in the 
order actually adopted by the poet, there can be no doubt that Mr. 


Adams has conferred an inestimable benefit on his li fellow- 
creatures by re-arranging them on the alphabetical principle. 
From the point of view, then, of the student who wants to ap- 
reciate the “beauties of Shakspeare” the value of the Phrase 
oncordance is obvious. It remains only to estimate its worth 
for other purposes. There is but one other purpose which such a 
compilation can serve, and that is the design of him who is engaged 
upon the composition of a spezch, an essay, or an impromptu, 
and wants to garnish his discourse with an appropriate quotation. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this person will find 
Mr. Adams's work extremely useful. For instance, suppose the 
work in hand to be a critical study of a Phrase Concordance. The 
obvious thing is to look out the word “concordance,” and the 
result is the striking discovery that Shakspeare never made use of 
it at all. “ Commentator ” having been placed by experiment in the 
same category, it becomes oneey to look for something appro- 
priate to Mr. Adams under the head of one of his most noteworthy 
characteristics, “ Industry ” at once suggests itself,and the First 
Part of Henry IV. immediately supplies us with “ His industry is 
—upstairs and downstairs.” What could be more appropriate ? 
One practical example such as this is worth pages of explanation. 
Mr. Adams's work is very thoroughly done. He gives no less than 
nine phrases which contain that useful word “ but.” But perhaps 
the reader will not readily think of any circumstances under which 
he would look for a quotation under such a head. But he 
should remember that when he is reading through the Concord- 
ance in search of the beauties of Shakspeare he will be rewarded 
by reading, “ But, being charged, we still will be by land, Which, 
as I take ’t, we shall,” and “ Upon my life, Petruchio means but 
well,” without having the OP ss ken of reading long scenes 
from Antony and Cleopatra and The Taming of the Shrew. “Or” 
gets only two phrases, though it certainly occurs in others by the 
' same author, and “as” does not appear at all. “Zwaggered out 

of my life” is the last phrase in the book, and no one will be so 
| rapt in admiration of its beauty when divested of its surround- 

ings as to forget to acknowledge that Mr. Adams has done his 
| work in a most laborious and conscientious manner. Mr. Adams 
_ gives a practical illustration of the license now generally accorded 

to cultivated persons to spell Shakspeare in whatever way they 
04 best by adopting one style on the title-page and another ia 
' the text. 


MEMOIRS OF KAROLINE BAUER—VOLS. III. AND IV.* 


F the writer of these Memoirs had lived to read the comments 
excited by the publication of the first two volumes of them in 
England last year, she would have especially been delighted at two: 
signal triumphs. She would have rejoiced over the failure of the 
attempt to throw discredit on her story generally in the hope of 
vindicating the character of the late ‘heated Baron Stockmar 
from a charge of conduct so vile that we do not care to enter on it 
particularly, And her professional as well as her personal feelings. 
would have been gratified by her success in mystifying her readers 
as to the nature of her connexion with Prince Leopold. It cer- 
tainly was surprising to find many persons, who are supposed to- 
know something of continental customs, ignorant of the meaning 
of such a simple term as a morganatic marriage. And one can 
imagine how the whilom comic actress would have laughed, even. 
in her cheerless age, to find her unromantic /iaison described in the 
Times as “ mysterious and tragic.” As the story of a woman’s. 
fall, if indeed Karoline Bauer had hitherto remained virtuous, it 
was, of course, in one sense tragic enough ; but, save for the rank 
of her paramour and the part played in the business by her highly 
esteemed cousin, the whole atfuir was about as commonplace as 
the most ordinary incident of sordid vice. Indeed, the only 
feelings with which she left England seem from the opening pages- 
of the third volume to have been bitter mortification at the sneers. 
she expected to meet with in Germany and embarrassment as to 
her future career. These troubles, however, disappeared when she- 
found that her former engagement in Russia was allowed to stand 
good, and it was in “a gay and hopeful mood ” that she set off on 
her journey with her mother, her brother, and the parrot Coco, 
once the property of the Princess Charlotte. In Russia she 
stayed for three years—readers of the two earlier volumes of 
_ these Memoirs will remember that this was not her first visit there— 
and she gives an interesting account of her experiences during 
| that period. Chief among her friends was Johannes Muralt, the 
| pastor of the German Reformed Church, and an eminent disciple 
of Pestalozzi, who unfortunately had not ‘regularly married” the 
Countess Fersen, the superintendent of his school, “ to do which,” 
as the translator has it, “ his office should have prompted him.” 
As his congregation saw nothing objectionable in his domestic 
arrangements, Karoline was not likely to find her own conduct 
harshly judged by her fellow-countrypeople at St. Petersburg. 
Her acting made the German theatre popular. Vain as she was 
of her own performances—and her powers were no means 
small, especially as a comic actress—she declares that she was 
“ electrified” by a visit to the Russian theatre, and dwells with 
generous enthusiasm on the personal beauty, the sweetly-toned 
voices, and the “enrapturing facial play” of the leading actor 
and actress. They were acting an adaptation of Schiller's Kadale 
und Liebe, and in the poison-scene “‘ there was not an eye left dry 
in the vast house; and the poor uncultured peachy in theis 
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long grey and brown gowns, with their long, straight-hanging 
hair, standing closely packed in the pit embraced each other 
ayy (iii. 102). In the spring of 1831 the cholera broke out 
in St. Petersburg. A terrible description is given of the general 
disorganization that followed. The Germans were accused of 
poisoning the wells, and crowds of muschicks marched through 
the streets threatening death to the foreigner. The bandmaster 
and some of the servants of the German theatre were attacked by 
the disease. Nevertheless, the Czar ordered that the performances 
should be continued as usual, for fear of spreading the panic. 
From this order there was no appeal ; and, in daily peril of death 
either at the hands of the mob or by disease, the actors went on 
with their work. A critical incident in Karoline’s sojourn at 
St. Petersburg, the visit of Charlotte von Hagn, is told with great 
vivacity. She felt how likely it was that the younger actress 
would “throw her into the shade,” and the first time she acted 
with her the applause with which Hagn was greeted “ made 
her eyes swim.” However, with the help of “a quite new magni- 
ficent costume of blue satin,” she fought her own battle bravely 
and not ungenerously, In the end, the rivals divided the honours 
of the stage, and became t friends, Although the Court did 
not patronize the German theatre, except on the visits of “ star- 
ing” actors, Karoline heard a good deal of gossip about the Royal 
family from her brother Louis, who was engaged as tutor to a 
oung noble, and who appears to have been an arrant flunkey. 
o or three marvellous stories are told of the extent to 
which the Czar was robbed. In 1787 a teaspoonful of rum 
had been ordered for the then heir to the throne, who had a 
toothache, and accordingly a bottle of rum was supplied by the 
butler. Every day afterwards for forty-three years the Court was 
with a fresh bottleof rum. At last the Czar looked into his 
household expenses; and, being convinced of the impossibility of pre- 
venting frauds of this sort, made an agreement by which he and his 
Court, “ even down to the stable-boy,” were boarded at so much a 
head. In 1834 Karoline left St. Petersburg. Her reasons were 
manifold. She had lost favour with the high officials who 
the theatres, partly, she asserts, through her “ prudish- 


man 

The manager-general offered her a fresh engagement at a 
reduced salary. ‘‘ For, said he, ‘Mademoiselle, you have not 
become younger in the meantime.’ ‘But, your Excellency, an 


older, greater artist,’ Iretorted, piqued, and refused to sign the 
contract ” (iii. 145). 
When the Russian 
“starring” tour of eighteen months, and her reminiscences o 
this part of her career contain a few interesting notices of the 
state of dramatic culture in various German cities. At Vienna 
she found that an actress was judged simply by her dress. It was 
the “fashion epoch,” and, however inappropriate to the part, 
splendid attire was always the condition of success. “ With a 
heavy heart,” Karoline sought the help of Herr von Behr, the 
famous ladies’-tailor of Vienna. In her first interview with the 
t man she asked him to take her measure. “I only look at 
ladies once,” he replied. It was “an outrage”; but never- 
theless the tailor was magnanimous, and the actress “made 
e.” Karoline was too true an artist to care much for tailor- 
made triumphs, and besides, brought up as she had been amidst 
the economies of Coburg, she could not bring herself to dress up 
to the standard required by the Viennese. Her visit to Berlin, 
the scene of many pleasures and successes in past years, was evi- 
dently a failure. Her old acquaintance, Timm, the Chamberlain, 
gave adinner in her honour, and the King came in and chatted 
with her; but she saw to her mortification that he only wanted 
to hear about her connexion with Leopold. en course, can 
excuse the King’s indelicate curiosity ; but it will be remembered, 
though Y aecy the actress did not know it, that earlier in this 
ear (1834) there had been a serious disagreement between the 
urts of Berlin and Brussels about the “ Goblet affair,” which 
must have made any scandal about the King of the Belgians 
peculiarly refreshing to Frederick William. As a whole, Karoline’s 
tour, during which she acted in twenty-two towns, was “ rich in 
triumphs and gold.” At its close she took a holiday at Baden, 
where she had a melancholy flirtation with the unfortunate Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte. During a permanent engagement at Dresden 
she met with many ns of note. The despot of the Dresden 
stage was the poet, atist, and reader, Ludwig Tieck. Under 
his rule the drama was cultivated in a severely artistic spirit. The 
theatre was ugly and badly lighted, and the audience came plainly 
dressed ; but they listened with “ devout attention,” and applauded 
with discrimination. Karoline won the favour of the old autocrat 
‘by attending his weekly readings, of which she gives a lively 
account, Among the disciples of Tieck was Ernst von Brunnow, 
.and she tells a by no means graceful story of how she kissed the 
deformed poet. At Dresden, too, she became intimate with 
Wilhelmine Schréder-Devrient, the famous opera-singer. A large 
part of the fourth volume of these Memoirs is devoted to the lives 
of Wilhelmine and her mother, Sophie Schrider. Of both alike 
it is said, and the sentence contains the leading characteristic of 
what is told us about them here, that they would not have been 
such great artists “without the unfettered demons of the heart.” 
Setting aside these demons, whose works meet us too often in these 
volumes, it is interesting to read how the true artistic spirit was 
aroused in Sophie Schroder, and how carefully she cultivated her 
natural talents. It was long before age robbed her of her powers, 
When in 1842 she had lost her youth and beauty, she delighted 
“ with the vigour and liveliness of her voice and her 
whole nature” (iv. 80). At the request of her old patron King 


ent was over Karoline set out on a 


Louis, she recited before a delighted audience at Munich when she 
was seventy-eight years old. “On March 1, 1861, all Germany 
celebrated the eightieth birthday of its greatest tragedienne.” 
She died in her eighty-seventh year. Her daughter Wilhelmine 
has a special claim to remembrance, for she was the first to 
give a true interpretation of Beethoven's part of Fidelio, and 
a charming description is given of how the old master thanked 
her, “and stroked her cheeks, and promised to write a new opera 
for her.” So, too, we are told how Goethe kissed her when 
he heard her sing Schubert’s setting of his “ Erlkénig” (iv. 111). 
Although as an artist she was received with enthusiasm in London 
in 1832, she found that in society she was treated simply as a 
professional singer, and she never forgave the slight. To Dresden, 
too, came Lola Montez, then at the beginning of her career, and a 
curious instance is given of the dancer's ungovernable temper and 
childish ways. In 1844 Karoline Bauer left the stage. She grew 
weary of her engagement at Dresden. For the second time in her 
life, when on the eve of marriage, she found out that her intended 
husband was a needy adventurer. Sick at heart, she accepted the 
proposals of Count Plater, a Pole who had been one of her early 
admirers. She took his name, but did not claim to be his wife, 
though the Count declared that they were legally married. He 
was a hard master to her, and the rest of her life, which was 
spent at his villa on the Lake of Zurich, was unspeakably wretched. 
It is described in a chapter added to her Memoirs by another hand. 
More than once she planned an escape from the misery that was 
slowly destroying her physically and morally. One hope after an- 
other failed. At last,on October 18th, 1877, she took a large dose 
of chloral, and so died. These volumes are her own vindication of 
her lite. They contain much that is coarse—much that, to say 
the best of it, is suggestive of impurity; for the life they depict 
was passed in the midst of evil. Of that life, whatever trifling in- 
accuracies there may be found in them, they evidently give a 
truthful representation. They exhibit a wonderfully vivid picture 
of what a theatrical career was in Germany in the earlier 

of the present century, and of all that tended to elevate as well as 
to degrade it. For, along with much that is disagreeable, they con- 
tain much also that is pleasant and graceful. And they tell a 
story that is intensely piteous. Whatever the sins and follies of 
the writer were, she was weak rather than wicked. Vain and 
frivolous, but at the same time with strong affections and generous 
impulses, she might have had a happier fate if she had found any 
one to guide her rightly. How she was ruined by those who were 


f | bound to help her, readers of these Memoirs will see for themselves, 


And it is impossible to read them without acknowledging that 
they are the work of an artist, and that, faulty as the life of 
Karoline Bauer was, she at least loved her art. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS.* 


M«. GILLOW’S idea is undoubtedly a good one, inasmuch as 
Dodd's Church History, published a century and a half ago, 
forms at present “the only collective authority for Catholic 
Biographical History.” And in an age of Dictionaries of all kinds, 
of biography, antiquities, theology, and the like, a good biogra- 
phical Dictionary of leading English Roman Catholics, since the 
separation from Rome, would be a serviceable addition to our lite- 
rature. Such works as Challoner’s Missionary Priests, or in our 
own day Morris’s Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, however 
interesting or useful in their way, only deal with special depart- 
ments of the subject, and the late Dr. Tierney’s design of editin 
and continuing Dodd was only partially carried out. Moreover fresh 
sources of information have become available since his day. Mr. 
Gillow thus describes the origin and plan of his work :— 

The vast collections in the Record Office, the British Museum, and other 
public libraries and offices throughout the kingdom, have all, in more 
recent times, been brought within the reach of the student, and placed at 
his disposal ; thus adding to the information of existing histories, ex- 
plaining doubtful passages and correcting inaccuracies. 

The present work is a compilation from the labours of previous writers, 
original documents, catalogues of public and private libraries, boooksellers’ 
and sale catalogues, with information derived from personal knowledge. It 
consists of bibliographical and biographical notices, with criticisms, of all 
deceased Catholic Authors, Martyrs, Confessors of the Faith, Cardinals, 
Bishops, Vicars-Apostolic, and Archpriests. Artists, including Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Musicians, and Actors, whose fame is deserving of 
notice, will also find a place in the work. Likewise those members of the 
Legal, Medical, Military, Naval, and Scientific professions, who have risen 
to eminence in spite of legislative restriction, and in the face of that in- 
tolerant spirit which sought to prohibit Catholics from enjoying the position 
to which their merits would otherwise have entitled them. 
It would surely have been simpler to say “Catholics of note in 
any line of life, lay or clerical,” than to elaborate the strangely 
cumbrous and partially cross divisions in the last paragraph. The 

neral meaning however is pretty clear, which is more than can 
S said of another passage, on the same page, where, after assuring 
us that the oft-repeated charge of disloyalty against English 
Catholics “ has long been torn to shreds,” the writer adds that “in 
the present instance it is of use, inasmuch as it allows of the in- 
troduction of family notices which would otherwise be excluded 
from the scope of the work.” If they are of real interest why 
should they in any case have been excluded, and if not, why 


* Lite and Biographical History, or Biographical Dictionary of the 
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should they be inserted to illustrate or refute a “ long since 
torn to shreds”? In the latter case, which is probably what the 
author means to convey, the introduction of such domestic details 
is a gratuitous and therefore inconvenient addition to the bulk of 
the work. We may just observe by the way that to include in 
this unjust charge of disloyalty “ the continued attachment of the 
great proportion of the Catholic body to the Stuarts after the 
usurpation of the throne by a Dutchman,” is to confound two 
quite separate questions. hether the English Roman Catholics 
were or were not disaffected to the Government of their country 
from the time of Elizabeth downwards is a pure question of fact, 
and we agree with Mr. Gillow that as regards the main body 
the charge will not hold good, though there are exceptions, 
especially among the Jesuits and their entourage. Whether the 
adherents of the Stuart cause after the Revolution of 1688 are to 
be termed “disloyal” is a matter of opinion, and it may be 
readily admitted by any one, whatever his opinions, that many of 
them, both Catholic and Protestant, were sincere and devoted 
patriots. But it is obvious that every de facto Government, 
whether it be legitimate or not, must suppress, if necessary by the 
sword, all attempts to subvert it, or cease to exist. The Orange 
and Hanoverian rule may have been a “ usurpation ”—there is no 
need to discuss that well-worn controversy here—but usurpation 
or not, it was bound to treat its assailants as rebels, if it meant to 
maintain itself at all. That this was sometimes done with need- 
less harshness or cruelty cannot unfortunately be denied; but that 
also is a separate question. 

We began with saying—what will be generally allowed—that 
Mr. Gillow’s idea is a good one. We wish we could add that the 
execution, so far as can be judged from this first instalment of the 
work, is equally felicitous. But as the present volume only ex- 
tends from A to C, and we are promised four more, it is not too 
late to mend in some respects at least. In one point indeed we 
fear that amendment is hardly to be expected. The compiler con- 
cludes his preface by expressing a hope that “ the vastness and 
utility of the collection ” will be taken in excuse for “ the absence 
of literary style.” The plea strikes us as an odd one, for there is 
surely no reason in experience or in the nature of things why a 
work in five large volumes—or in fifteen, for that matter—should 
be more defective in style than a book of one volume, and the 
“ utility ” of any work is certainly enhanced by a good style. The 
plain fact is that Mr. Gillow, who appears to be compiling the 
entire collection with his own hand, is guiltless of anything that 
can by courtesy be called a style. This is a less fatal defect no 
doubt in a Dictionary than it would be in a history, but it is a 
serious drawback, jally as regards the longer notices, and un- 
less the compiler can enlist the aid of more competent contributors 
than himself in future volumes it is an irremediable one. Some 
other faults however are more easily corrected, notably one piece 
of marvellous carelessness. A work of this kind scarcely admits 
of Index or Table of Contents, but for that very reason it is 
the — — that of the reader should 
consulted as far as possible in the arrangement and at ° 
the pages, whereas here we have the same unvarying title—“ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the English Catholics”—from the first 
page to the last, instead of having the name or names of the 
sonages immediately under review, according to the usual plan, 
Hence it is impossible either to ascertain whether any particular 
name is or is not included in the list, or to find the notice if it is, 
without turning over page after page till the eye catches the 
large type at the commencement of each notice, which may ex- 
tend over fifteen or twenty pages. In a work of reference this 
involves great inconvenience and loss of time and detracts much 
from its practical usefulness. We may add, before quitting these 
points of technical detail, that the revision of the proofs appears 
to have been conducted in a slovenly manner; thus, after three 
preliminary pages of “ additions and corrections ”—rather a large 
allowance—we find on the second of the work itself 
“ Tractatus de non dissolvendo Henrici et Catherina Matrimonis,” 
which is only explained by the remark that “ the extract from 
Dodd got into print, like some others, without revision” Why? 
But it is not only in point of style—which is rather his mis- 
fortune than his fault—or in technical details that Mr. Gillow’s 
discharge of the task he has undertaken is open to criticism. He 
has himself called special atiention to an important requirement 


of such an undertaking in which he has conspicuously failed. | by. ‘ € ; 
| few words, intelligible only to the initiated, in connexion with 


“ An attempt has been made to give a concise and impartial 
narrative of all the controversies in which Catholics have been 
engaged.” That unquestionably ought to have been done, but 
itis not done. Impartiality is not exactly Mr. Gillow’s forte, but 
our complaint here is not so much of partiality as of omission. 
One of the most ee re the most conspicuous 
—and most interesting figures of all those presented in this 
volume, whether as “author,” “confessor,” or “ martyr,” is that 
of Edmund Campion, the Jesuit, executed at Tyburn Dec. 1, 
1581. Mr. Gillow devotes nine to him, and the onl 
authority he cites—a very excellent one—is the Zife publish 


eighteen years ago by the late Mr. Simpson, one of the ablest and | 


most liberal-minded of the Oxford Tractarian converts, which 
was reviewed at the time in our columns. 


But he seems to have | 


very imperfectly studied it. Of the two crucial “controversies in | 
which Catholics have been engaged,” with which Campion was | 
r 


directly concerned and to which Mr. Simpson draws special at- 
tion, Mr. Gillow—who has done his best to make an interesting 
narrative hopelessly dull—says not a single word. He has com- 
piled not a Life, but a hagiology, from which all that is of dis- 


tinctive and human interest is left out. But let that pass. The 
two salient points s ted to the historical student by Campion’s 
career and tragical end are these. How far were the “ seminary 
riests” justly regarded as conspirators, and in what sense were 
Gam ion and his fellow-sufferers martyrs? Mr. Simpson’s general 
exculpation of the Jesuit missionaries from treasonable designs 
may be open to criticism—that is too wide a question to enter 
upon here—but he has at all events succeeded in showing that 
his hero, Edmund Campion, was personally free from taint of 
political disaffection, though his superior, Parsons—who was an 
astute and somewhat unscrupulous schemer and contrived to the 
last to keep his own head out of the noose—was all along in 
the very thick of the plot, and was steadily occupied in “ the 
organization of a yy on which he could rely when the Pope 
gave the signal for attack.” What Mr. Gillow may intend 
to say when he reaches the letter “P” we cannot of course 
tell as yet, but there is no hint given in the notice of Campion 
of the radical difference between him and Father Parsons in 
this matter, nor does the notice of Cardinal Allen, which also 
occurs in the present volume, betray any consciousness of the 
notorious fact—of which his biographer can hardly be ignorant— 
that he was the very life and soul of i for the Spani 
invasion of England, and was even designated by the Pope for the 
See of Canterbury in the event of its success, The other critical 
uestion, directly suggested by Campion’s fate, concerns what was 
chief internal “controversy among Catholics” in England 
for a century after the Reformation—namely, whether they were 
bound to acknowledge the deposing power of the Pope, It was 
for refusing to abjure this tenet that Campion himself and many 
of his fellow-sufferers were put to death, and their claim to the 
title of “ martyr,” ina strictly theological sense of the term, depends 
on how far the principle for which they died is an integral part 
of the faith of their Church. But Mr. Gillow does not so much 
as once mention the deposing power in his notice of Campion. 
The fact “rey to be, as Mr. Simpson has shown, that Campion 
himself did not hold this doctrine, and was—as he declared in his 


-last moments—a loyal subject of Elizabeth, but yet did not feel 


at liberty formally to disclaim a tenet which the Court of Rome 
and the Jesuits, acting on the letter and spirit of the famous Bull 
of Pius V., lost no opportunity of enforcing. He died, according 
to his biographer, “ not for a doctrine, but for the liberty of the 
conscience to hold itself in suspense.” ‘This, however, was a liberty 
the threatened Government could hardly be expected to concede, 
the more so when leading Jesuit divines had formulated and 
openly proclaimed the doctrine of tyrannicide, which sharpened the 
dagger for two successive Kings of France. “ Toleration,” as Mr. 
Simpson puts it, “ was scarcely possible when Catholics and 
Protestants were equally convinced that every fresh convert, 
however peaceful now, was a future soldier of the King of 
Spain against Elizabeth.” Dr. Dillinger has pointed out in his 
Lectures on Reunion that the Court of Rome, which persistent] 
forbad English Catholics to take “the unlawful oath,” repadi- 
ating their right to conspire against or murder excommunicated 
Sovereigns, was really responsible for their cruel sufferings. 

The principal value of this volume, as a work of reference, 
will be found in the umably exhaustive list of works of the 
various Roman Catholic authors noticed in it. The notices them- 
selves are neither well written nor always either adequate or 
trustworthy. Of Alban Butler, for instance, we are told that 
his grandfather was “ a Protestant cl who abandoned him- 
self to a career of dissipation,” but of his father nothing is said 
except that he died when Alban was two years old, and then 
follows the statement that at a very early age the boy was sent to 
a celebrated Catholic school. But by whom he was sent or how 
he came to be a Catholic—unless by a process of natural reaction 
from the faith of his dissipated Protestant grandfather—is left 
wholly unexplained. It is not till we turn to the subsequent 
notice of his nephew Charles that we learn how Alban’s mother 
was “a Catholic lady,” and are left to infer that she brought 
up her three sons in her own faith after her husband's death. 
Charles Rutler was a strenuous supporter and most prominent 
spokesman and leader of what may be roughly called the Gallican 
as opposed to the comparatively ultramontane i among 
English Roman Catholics represented by Bishop Milrer. But 
here again all reference to “ the controversies in which Catholics 
have been engaged” is conspicuous by its absence, excepting a 


one of his numerous writings. Of his lifelong controversy with 
Bishop Milner and his party about the “Oath” and the “ Veto” 
we are told not a word in the notice. We can only conclude as 
we began by saying that the design of the work is excellent, but 
that, if it is to serve any useful —— a change of method and 
a great improvement in detail will be required in the succeeding 
volumes, 


OLD TIMES.* 


HIS is an admirable and splendid example of bookmaking. 

More than bookmaking it does not profess to be, and its 
honesty in this respect gives it, to our mind, half its value. It 
mainly consists of extracts from the Times, the Morning Post, and 
other newspapers between the year 1788 and the end of the 
century. The illustrations, of which there are about eighty, are 
chiefly taken from Gillray’s and other caricatures, but they are 
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simple red outlines on toned paper, and thus escape the crude 
vulgarity of the coloured caricatures of the period. The book is 
bound in a rich crimson cover, and it is in every respect a volume 
suited for a hall or library table in a country house. 

Old Times, however, is not only valuable as a book to be taken 
up for afew minutes at a time. A rather careful reading will 
repay those who wish to brush up their recollections of the period ; 
to some extent it may serve as a book of reference, and even 
historians may find in it some useful matter concerning the times 
of which it treats. The army and the navy are dealt with at 
some length. Everybody may not remember the invasion of Great 
Britain by the French which occurred less than ninety years ago. 
Over a thousand men were landed on the coast of Pembrokeshire, 
but it was a lamentable failure, and they were attacked by “ many 
thousands” of the peasantry, “ armed with pikes and scythes.” 
About: that time there was a great scarcity of sailors on our 
men-of-war, and the presszangs were in full force. According 
to the St. James’s Chronicle, in May 1790 as many as 2,100 
sailors were ‘‘ impressed” in London and its neighbourhood 
in a single night. The Times of April 26, 1793, remarks that 
“ almost all the vessels in the river have been stripped of their 
hands,” and the same journal of December 3, 1794, says that “ the 
officers of the impress,” with twenty armed soldiers, went on 
board a tender to meet a ship coming home from Newfound- 
land with a view to kidnapping the sailors for the navy, and, 
“finding the people obstinate, orders were given to the soldiers 
to fire, which they did; the pilot (then at the helm) and two 
other men were killed on the spot and seven others dangerously 
wounded, one of whom is since dead.” It is but fair to add that 
a verdict of wilful murder was returned against the officers 
concerned in this outrage. The Zimes, in 1795, commends “ that 
part of Mr. Pitt's plan for manning the navy which recommends 
to the magistrates to take cognizance of ail idle and disorderly 
people who have no visible means of livelihood,” and it records “a 
desperate affray,” accompanied by fatal consequences on both sides, 
when a pressgang boarded a Liverpool trader. Sailors obtained 
on such terms were treated almost like slaves. A Captain Drury 
assembled his men about an hour before an engagement with the 
Dutch fleet, and encouraged them with a short address, beginning, 
“You are a set of damned, blackguard, mutinous rascals, and 
you know what I think of you all.” Impressed crews were, indeed, 
often mutinous, and a poor sailor was then in an awkward posi- 
tion; for if he refused to join the mutineers they flogged him, and 
if, on the other hand, he mutinied, the chances were that he would 
receive several hundred lashes when the mutiny should be put 
down. Can we wonder that “a vagabond” who was in prison 
“until put on board a King’s ship, agreeable to the late Act, 
sent for his wife the evening before his departure,” and then 
put his hand underneath the door, while she “with a mallet 
and chisel, concealed for the purpose, struck off a fiuger and 
thumb, to render him unfit for His Majesty’s service ” ? ( Times, 
November 3, 1795). Occasionally sailors in those days came in 


for large amounts of prize-money, It is stated that in one in- | 
stance that occurred in 1762, “each ordinary seaman had about | 


Soo/. for his share”; but this was a very rare, if not solitary 
ase, Officers often gained very large sums in this manner. 
According to the Times, the St. Jago, taken from the French 
in April 1793, and “adjudged to the captors” by the Lords of 
Appeal, was worth 935,000/. The Admiral (Admiral Gell) was 
to receive, as his share, 100,000/.; each captain’s share was to be 
13,920l.; each lieutenant’s share, grol.; each warrant officer's 
share, 612/.; each petty officer's share, 140/.; and each foremast- 
man’s share, 26/. ides this, a certain part was kept in reserve 
until the question should be settled as to the claims of two other 
ships to share as captors. 

Men were impressed into the army much in the same way as 
into the navy, and when captured they used to be chained up in 
what were called “ crimping-houses” until they were removed to 
some barracks. Public-houses, houses of bad fame, and narrow 
streets were much used for “ crimping” purposes. This practice 
was violently resented by the mob, and many riots were the 
consequence, Soldiers then had a hard time of it, for there was 
no Mr. Peter Taylor in those days, and we read of a private 
receiving 1,000 lashes before being drummed out of his battalion 
at Edinburgh. Even a captain of artillery was sentenced to pay 


a fine of 5,000/., and to be imprisoned for life. As is well known, | 


when names were drawn for the militia, it was no uncommon thing 
to pay substitutes to take their places, and Insurance Companies 


were formed against the contingencies of military service on much — 


the same principles as those against the contingencies of fire. One 
of the abuses in the army of those days was the appointment 
of mere children as officers, The Times in 1795 says that “The 
Duke of York” had “ordered circular letters to be sent round to 
the Colonels of iments desiring a return to be immediately 
made to his office of the number of Captains in each Regiment 
under TWELVE years of age, and of Lieutenant-Colonels under 
the age of EIGHTEEN!!!” The immense number of prisoners 
of war about that time in England added to the difficulties of the 
eountry, In 1797 the Times stated that there were 23,600 French 

risoners of war in England ; whereas there were only 1,500 Eng- 
Tish prisoners in France, a statement which seems almost incre- 

ted, the war had a most depressing 
effect upon the finances of the country, and in 1798 Consols fell to 


53h chapters on dress in Old Times may possibly be the most 
popular; but the illustrations are more important than the letter- 


press in this part of the book. The well-known story of the origin 
, of the Spencer is, of course, quoted. Lord Spencer's bet that “he 
would cut off the tails of the coat which he then wore, and appear 
in public in a jacket, which, within a week, should be the fashion,” 
was perhaps one of the most daring feats in connexion with tailor- 
ing ever known. We find, too, as we might expect, the legend, true 
or otherwise, of French ladies “ having their muslin dresses put on 
eer and holding them tight to their figures till dried, so as 
absolutely to mould them to their form.” The Times in 1799 
was very severe = the subject of the décolletée tendencies of 
ladies’ fashions, e language used would scarcely bear repetition 
here, but we may say that in speaking of a certain substitute for 
natural development then worn by some ladies, the writer declares 
it to have had “at least this utility, that it” compelled “our 
fashionable fair to wear something.” An advertisement of bear's 
grease, headed “JUST KILLED,” which appeared in the Times 
in 1793; shows that this kind of pomade was then in use. It was 
sold at one shilling per ounce, and was “to be seen cut off the 
/ animal in the presence of the purchaser.” The advertisement 
further recommended its use “for making the hair grow on 
horse's knees when broken or chafed.” 

The illustrations given of dinner and supper tables are as in- 
teresting as those of dress. We see great people sitting at table 
on hard benches, brandishing two-pronged forks and knives “in a 
most reckless and uncouth manner,” with “an utter disregard for 
the proprieties of the table, even to drinking the gravy out of a 
plate.” “A tankard of beer,” “and two people sharing the same 
‘dish of tea’” at a grand banquet, seem to us out of place, but we 
must not forget that the manners and customs of the dinner-table 
have undergone considerable changes even within the last fifty 
years, 

There was plenty of gambling at the end of last century, 
and ladies took a prominent part in it. Faro was then @ 
_ favourite game, and ladies who were in the habit of keeping the 
bank used to be called “Faro’s daughters.” Of these Lote 
Archer and Lady Buckinghamshire were the most notorious, and 
Mrs. Sturt, Mrs. Hobart, and Mra. Concannon were also noted 
gamblers. The usual method was for some great lady to give an 
entertainment at which faro was played, when the lady who took 
the bank gave her 25/, towards the expenses. St. James's Square 
was the scene of many of these revels, The Times of April 2, 
1794, stated that “one of the Faro Banks in St. James's Square 
lost 7,000/. last year by bad debts.” The same number tells us 
that “Lady Buckinghamshire, Mrs. Sturt, and Mrs. Concannon 
alternately divide the Beau monde at their respective houses. In- 
stead of having two different hot suppers, at one and three o'clock 
in the morning, the Faro Banks will now scarcely afford bread 
and cheese and porter.” The lady gamblers were consider- 
ably alarmed at certain hints they received that they would 
be prosecuted, and in 1796 the Times said, “ We state it as 
a fact, within our own knowledge, that two Ladies of Fashion, 
| who keep open houses for gaming at the West End of the Town, 
have lately paid large douceurs to ward off the hand of jus- 
tice.” But in the following year Lady Buckinghamshire, Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell, and Mrs. Sturt were each fined 50/. for 
playing faro at the house of the first named. The evidence 
proved that the “ defendants had gaming parties at their different 
houses by rotation,” and that they played until four or five o’clock 
in the morning. The fines seemed light enough, for an extract 
from the Zimesin the same year says:—“ The expence of en- 
tertainments at a Gaming House of the highest class, in St. 
James's Square, during the eight months of last season, has been 
said to exceed 6,000 guineas! what must be the profits to affurd 
such a profusion?” In modern times backgammon is not usually 
associated with very desperate gambling; but a captain in the 
Guards is said to have lost 13,000 guineas at that game at one 
sitting in 1796. He revenged himself, however, by winning 
45,000 guineas at billiards in a single night shortly afterwards. 

It is all very well to be on friendly and hospitable terms with 
the clergy; but what would people now think of what used to be 
called a “ whittle gate”? which was a right enjoyed by some 
rectors of “using a knife for a week at a time at any table in 
the parish.” Or how would they like to do public penance in 
church, especially if that penance were to be made still more 
public by being reported in the 7imes on the following morning ? 
te Last Sunday, agreeable to his sentence in the Ecclesiastical 
| Court, a Butcher of Newport Market did penance in St. Ann’s 
Church, for scandalizing a neighbour's character ” (Times, Dec. 2, 
1796). 

Elections come in for some notice. There was a hard fight for 
Launceston in 1796, when 12 electors voted on one side and 
11 on the other. An election at Shrewsbury in the same year is 
said by the Times to have cost one of the candidates 100,000/. 
But in a review of moderate length it is impossible to notice more 
than a few.of the topics treated of in such a bulky volume as Old 
Times, and we must leave people to read for themselves about the 
theatre, the opera and ballet, masquerades, concerts, money 
matters, royalty, politics, and “ varieties.” In conclusion, we ma 
observe that it is much to the author's credit that he has copied, 
not only the extracts from the newspapers, but also the illustra- 
tions, with his own hand. 
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EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES.* 
as English buttertly-collector who finds himself for the first 


time on a sunny slope of the Alps or Pyrenees is dazzled by | 
the number and brilliance of the insects which surround him. Not 
one butterfly here and another there, but whole flights or shoals of | 
dancing winged creatures career around him, and fill the air with | 
light and colour. As Mr. de Vismes Kane says,a path in the 
Engadine, for instance, will look on a hot, steaming day as though 
it were paved with a mosaic of lapis lazuli, from the thousands of 

of various species which sit there in the enjoyment of a 
Turkish bath. The collector, who will always have left his boxes 
and his net at home in England, attempts with his hat, or hand, 
or et-handkerchief to secure some of these tantalizing wonders. 
At last he succeeds, sometimes to find that he has captured a 
known English species, more often to be bewildered by the small 
specific ditterences which he observes, and which simply perplex 
him. He knows the type, and yet finds the individual unknown 
tohim. High 7 a Swiss pass he sees a lovely sulphur-yellow form 
flit by him, and hastens to pursue what he takes to be our own 
rare and desirable “‘ Pale Clouded-Yellow.” He strikes it, and 
examines his capture. It has the colour of Ayale, indeed, but the 
markings of our rich apricot-coloured species, edusa, and is neither, 
but a form unknown to him, and allied to both. A Swiss ento- 
mologist comes by, perhaps, and courteously explains that the 
Englishman has caught a Colias, indeed, but no rarity, the common 
Alpine palenov. The English collector will begin to feel that he 
is on hopeless ground, and, for fear of spoiling the eye of his 
memory, and in the absence of any sufficient handbook, will at 
last sigh and leave the butterflies of Switzerland to their fate. 

Mr. Kane's very useful handbook is intended to supply the want 
we have suggested, and to be a vade mecum for the entomologist | 
travelling on the Continent. It will be found particularly useful 
in remedying that difficulty which we have spoken of—the con- 
fusion that comes from recognizing the genus and yet being unable | 
to place the species. Asa matter of fact, few people realize how 
completely the European types in the Rhopalocera are represented _ 
in England. Of important European but non-British genera we | 
know but two, and these both belong to the first great family, the | 
Papilionide. This family, the individuals of which are among 
the most splendid of existing insects, does not, properly speaking, | 
belong to England at all. We have, it is true, one splendid 
species of the genus Papilio, the black and yellow wonder of our 
fens, the noble machaon. But this is the only species by which | 


| stands by itse 
| it in the body of the manual. 


adult and perfect specimen of alsus which measured only 0°15 of an 
inch from tip to tip? It seems to us scarcely credible. The other 
int to which we would draw Mr. Kane's attention is that on 
late XV. he makes morpheus a Syricthus. It is true that no 
human being knows what is or is not a icthus, that genus 


being an asylum for all the halt, maimed, and blind of the whole 
family of “ oki 


pers.” But it is generally admitted that morpheus 
1d in a genus Cyclopides, and so Mr. Kane arranges 


STANFORD'S PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY ATLAS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES.* 
A SIMPLE account of the contents of a book is not generally 
considered to be a review, or at least a good review. But 
there are exceptions to this as to every rule, and it is at once 
necessary and in the highest degree complimentary to say that 
simple account of the contents of the extraordinarily useful and’ 
well-devised compilation which Mr. Stanford calls his Parlia- 
mentary Atlas and Handbook of England and Wales is almost all 
that can be attempted. It is in outward form a fair-sized octavo 
half bound. Its contents open with page-maps of Great Britain, 
successively geological, orographical, hydrographical, and meteoro- 
logical, the latter being arranged in an elaborate set of twenty-four, 
giving the rainfall, barometric pressure, and temperature for each 
month in the year. Then we come to a double-page map of 
the distribution of population, indicated here as elsewhere by 
dexterous use of shaded colours. Population is succeeded by 
industries, industries by agriculture, agriculture by coul-fields, 
coal-fields by the death-rate. Next we enter upon the political 
matter. The first map shows the registration divisions, the second 
the condition of the representation under the new Reform Bills, 
By this time we have reached map twenty-three, according to the 
numbering, and this gives dioceses. The very churacter of these 
maps, wherein information is conveyed by an adroit use of 
chromatic and typographic distinctions, seized at once by the eye, 
renders any considerable illustrative letterpress unnecessary. But 
in cases where more details than can be conveyed in diagram form 
are required they are duly furnished in interleaves; the repre- 
sentation map, for instance, having an elaborate letterpress list of 
all the constituencies to follow it. 
We now start on the county maps alphabetically arranged, 
which fill the body of the book. The scale, of course, is not large, 


the family is represented in our islands, for podaiirius—which we being eight miles to the inch. But it has the very great merit— 
see it is now the fashion to call sinon—is no longer claimed for ® merit the absence of which we have had occasion to bewail in 
English entomology. The other two genera of the Papilionida | much more roomy volumes—of being strictly uniform, On the other 
contain the forms which are most unfamiliar to English eyes of hand, the extreme clearness of the printing, and the avoidance of any 
all European butterflies. Parnassius apollo, with the large milk attempt to repeat information (such as, for instance, that in refe~ 
wings, spotted with black and blood-red eyes, is often the first | Pence to the contour of the ground) which has been given else- 
butterfly that catches the eye of the English collector in Norway | Where, enables a large amount of detuils to be inserted without 
or Switzerland, and he learns to distinguish it from the creamier | ctowding. Each county map—or, if the county be large enough 
wings of delius and from mnemosyne, whose scarlet eyes are all | to require it, each group of maps representing a county—is fol- 

ut out, Later on, along the Riviera, or in the valleys of Spain, | lowed by an elaborate letterpress table giving the divisions of 

e learns to distinguish another genus, Z/ais, quite unfamiliar to | ecclesiastical, legal, and economic government, with statistics, 
him ; a race of large, graceful butterflies, whose delicate yellow | financial and other. Among these county maps, and similarly 
wings are closely barred with red and black. But he may go | furnished with letterpress, are to be found separate maps of the 
from Lapland to Portugal and find no other strongly-marked | Parliamentary boroughs of Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, London 
types which are unknown to him in his native country, The | (three maps), Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Hall, 
only exception to this rule which we remember is that of a | Leeds, Sheffield, and Bradford. Wales duly appears, mostly im 
curious and isolated form—Libythea celtis—a quaint little butter- pairs of counties; but Scotland and Ireland, agreeably to the 


fly, like a dwarf tortoise-shell, not rare in the South of France, | 
and allied somewhat distantly with our own gorgeous “ Purple 
Emperor.” The little orange wandering buttertly—Danais chry- | 
} has been sc often now captured in England, that we 
Veliove entomologists admit it to a place in the British fauna, 

The manual belore us will be welcomed by collectors, and they 
will feel that its greatest practical merit, without doubt, rests in 
the accuracy of the illustrations. These are “ typo-etchings,” as 
they are called, produced by the Dawson process, and they are 
absolute facsimiles in all respects but colour of the insect por- 
trayed. Of course, a great deal is lost in reproducing achromati- 
cally the surface of a wing so brilliantly hued as those of some 
of these metallic Polyommati and vivid Lycene, but, on the whole, 
the result is far more satisfactory, in its sober black accuracy, to 
the gaudy errors of chromolithography. Sometimes the process 
is extraordinarily successful, as in giving the impression of the 
shimmering azure of meleager, in Plate V. The critic, however, is 
never satistied, and we should have been content to lose some of 
the monotonous range of “ skippers” in Plate XV., if room could 
thereby have been found for Danais chrysippus, and still more for 
Charaxes jasius, as it waves the marvel of its twofold tail over 
the blossom of the arbutus. We deplore the oversight that has 
omitted to include portraits of these two remarkable insects. 

The various departments of his labour have been so carefully 
revised by Mr. Kane that he will not think it other than a com- 
pliment if we mention the only slips of the pen we have dis- 
covered. It is surely a little absurd on p. 50 to dwell on the fact 
that Lycena alsus (which Mr. Kane prefers to ca!l minimus, very 
ps amperage would be the smallest of European butterflies, if 
it were not that ¢rochilus is smaller, when, in the treatment of 
trochilus, fourteen pages earlier, nothing has been said about the 
size of the latter. Does Mr. Kane vouch for having ever seen an 


* European Butterflies. By W. F. de Vismes Kane. With Plates. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


title, are excluded. It may be hoped that Mr, Stanford may be 
encouraged to deal with them in a supplementary volume. 
Finally, the book is concluded by three maps of what may be 
called the extra-Parliamentary part of Great Britain—to wit, the 
Isle of Man and the Channel 2 sat Melee and where only, the 
scale is something larger. 

We have said, and said truly, that only by this kind of sum- 
mary, bald and dull as it must necessarily be, can anything like 
justice be ,done to such a book as the present. It must be added 
that full justice cannot be done to it even thus, For where the 
account fails is exactly where the book itself succeeds—on the 
principle of segnius irritant. The immense change which has 
come over the county, and to some extent the borough, repre- 
sentation of England made such a book as this almost necessary ; 
and it could hardly have been done better. So long, for instance, 
as the counties were represented as wholes, or in broadly divided 
geographical portions, elaborate diagrammatic mapping out of 
them was hardly of much use to people in general, and moreover 
the actual divisions were in a great degree purely arbitrary. But 
the new system of distribution has not only introduced divi- 
sions which no one save a rather unusually expert topographer 
is likely to recognize from their mere names, but it has done 
more—it has avowedly introduced the principle of making a district 
to a certain extent homogeneous in character. The extent to which 
certain occupations and interests are now represented integrally, 
or almost integrally, can be better represented by the means 
adopted in such a bouk as this than in any other way. It is thus 
not merely a dictionary of political and statistical information put 
in handy forms for reference, and it furnishes something more than 
a mere collection of facts tabulated in orderly fashion. That it is 
also such a collection need, after what has been said already, hardly 
be repeated. It is almost certain to command a very large sale, 
and it is already certain that it deserves it, 


* Stanford’s Parliomentary County Atlas England and Wales, 
London: Stanford. 1885. v 
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KARL HILLEBRAND’S LAST BOOK.* 


panes is always something sad in taking up the last work of 
a distinguished author, but in the case of the volume before 
us the feeling of regret is more than usually strong. When Karl 
Hillebrand was still a young man Heinrich Heine clearly perceived 
the bent of his mind, and told him that he, too, would be drawn 
into the whirlpool of authorship; but at the same time he 
earnestly advised him to write nothing for the press till he was 
forty years old. The young man followed this advice almost to 
the very letter. The result is that nothing that is merely crude 
and tentative is to be found among his writings. We way agree 
with his opinions or di with them; we cannot help feeling 
that they have been formed deliberately and after a calm conside- 
ration of the questions at issue. But, on the other hand, the self- 
restraint of the earlier years of his life was not entirely so fortu- 
nate. Like most contributors to the periodical press, he soon 
found that the narrow limits of an essay, the temporary success of 
an article, were not sufficient for his powers or his ambition. 
After some hesitation, he adopted the history of contemporary 
France as his subject. Two volumes of this work have appeared ; 
and it seems to us that, outside Germany, their merits have been 
but charily recognized. We do not know where else, for example, 
we can find so true, so vivid, and at the same time so impartial a 
statement of the teaching of the various socialist schools before 
1848 as is given in one of Karl Hillebrand’s chapters. 
He had intended this to be the great work of his life, a work to 
be completed at leisure and with a full consideration of every 
. In the midst of it he was struck down by the slow disease 
that ended his life, and he has left behind him only one volume of 
uncollected essays which in some parts, it must be confessed, bear 
‘witness to the irritability which ill health is apt to produce. The 
book contains no assertion that Karl Hillebrand did not fully 
believe ; it contains several passages that he would never have 
sent to press in their presert form if he had been entirely well, 
and others in which he crowds the germs of pregnant thought 
ther in a way he would not have done if he had not felt that 
he had but a short time to live, In the yg on the old and the 
new novel, for example, there is material for half a dozen more 
readable essays. He knew his time was short, he wanted to give 
utterance to some of his convictions; and he consequently did so 
in a way that may hurt many whom he had no wish to offend. 
Hillebrand was a man who belonged to the old classical 
school in Germany which is dying out only too quickly. It has, 
of course, lip-worshippers enough, and writers who are quite ready 
to bend the journalistic knee whenever the name of Goethe is 
mentioned ; but where is the of 
inion, of character, of purpose rl Hillebran essed it 
ieee. as his friend a ay Heyse also did. “I don't want to 
return home,” the latter remarked shortly after the May Laws were 
, “it is so much easier to love one’s country from a dis- 
tance.” Hillebrand probably felt though he never said the same. 
He conscientiously supported the German Government, and 
haps did not quite like to recognize, even in hisown mind, how 
much that was best in the internal life of the nation had been 
sacrificed to its external unity ; how much of its simple domestic 
life, how much of its naif imagination must be crushed out by 
compulsory military service. His mind was essentially historical 
rather than polemical. Sadowa had been lost and won; the con- 
uences must be accepted. 
et, in the new time, while accepting it, he remained the repre- 
sentative of the older and the greater tradition. No words could 
more accurately describe his mental point of view than Goethe's 
lines :-— 
Wer nicht von drei tausend Jahren 
Sich weiss Rechenschaft zu geben, 
Bleibt in Dunkel, unerfahren, 
Mag von Tag zu Tage leben. 


He always saw the before and the after in every event; the 
statesmen, the poets, the authors of the past, not as single figures, 
but in the whole intellectual and social atmosphere that sur- 
rounded them. He never desired to pronounce judgment on 


those whom he met, either in history, poetry, or real life; his one | 
e 


desire was to understand them. could acknowledge the 
supreme genius of Shakspeare, without denying either Moliére or 

deron their just meed of praise. If we put Goethe aside, 
and Heine, whom he loved as a man as well as a poet, his favourite 
authors were probably Rabelais, Montaigne, Addison, Sterne, and 
Schopenhauer in his smaller essays; and of these all but Rabelais 
attracted him rather by their style than their matter, for he 
had an exceedingly fine sense for style, as every sentence in 
his own writings proves. Fielding also was a great favourite of 
his, and yet, with all his love of the humourists and of eighteenth- 
century literature, he held Ariosto, Tasso, and Milton in a far 
higher respect than almost any other German critic of the present 
time. How he could possess so universal a taste two essays in 
the present volume, one on “Convention in French Literature,” 
and the other on the “Old and the New Novel,” go far to 


e was an historian by instinct even more than by choice. No 
one has done more than he to reinstate Herder in the opinion of 
his countrymen, though Mr, Nevinson, like many Germans who 


* Zeiten, Vilker und Menschen. Von Karl Hillebrand. Siebenter Band. 
Culturgeschichtliches. Mit dem Bildnisse des Verfassers in Holzstich 
mach der Biiste von Adolf Hildebrand in Florenz. Berlin: Robert 


Oppenheim. 1885. 


have less excuse, istently ignores his services in this ; 
and what he admired in Herder was the historical cma om 
vague, and yet ever-present conviction that all life was a constant 
development which Burke was the first to hint at, Herder the first 
to state, and Darwin the first to prove. So, at least, Karl 
Hillebrand thought. This conviction was also constantly present 
to the mind of the author who has so lately been taken from us. 
Every literary and political period was to him a matter that he 
had not to praise or to blame, but simply to comprehend, and he 
spared no pains in his endeavour to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion as to the circumstances that influenced it. 

This was his strength as an historian and essayist; it can 
hardly be denied that it was his weakness as well. He was too 
much inclined to look upon his own age as an historical period; he 
could trace the influences that had produced and moulded it; he 
felt more than most of us that it was transitory; but he was no 
more able than any other man to 


Look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not; 


and the result was that he seems to us to have been unjust to 
many of the efforts of modern life, more particularly in England. 
To say, as he once did, though not here, that the works of Mr. 
Burne Jones, of Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Morris are “ very fair, 
but dead,” is to express an opinion, not to state a fact. A century 
at least must pass before we can know whether they have the 
wer of giving life to a new literary ard artistic movement, or 
whether they are the last autumn blossoming of a period that is 
passing away. The best thing we can do is simply to enjoy their 
auty. 

It must not, however, be supposed that we are inclined to 
undervalue Karl Hillebrand’s opinion either on literary or artistic 
matters when he confined himself to judging a single modern 
work; it is chiefly when he pronounces an opinion upon move- 
ments that we ditfer from him. He possessed by nature a true 
and discriminating taste; when he was Heine’s secretary, the 
dying poet, with a kindness of which he would sometimes speak 
with tears, not only asked him to read aloud the best works of 
German literature, but constantly called his attention to the 
felicities of the poet's diction, and to the passages where he fell 
below his best either in language or composition. This short 
time Karl Hillebrand always considered a more important part 
of his literary education than all the years he had passed at the 
University. Afterwards he attained a most unusual knowledge 
of modern literature, particularly of that of France, Italy, and 
England, and to an acquaintance with the Italian art of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which one rarely finds except 
among those who devote their whole lives to it. And with him 
such knowledge was not a mere dead weight; it «as at once an 
illustration of the spirit of the age in which the poet or painter 
lived, and a part of his own emotional life. It was natural that 
such a man should be tolerant of conventions, and a little inclined 
to view innovations with suspicion. 

The present volume seems to have been edited with the greatest 
care and pains. The translation of the articles that originall 
appeared in English has been executed with great tact an skill. 

rs. Hillebrand may well be congratulated on the way in which she 
has executed her labour of love, and in the assistants she has found 
in Miss Isolde Kurz, Dr. Hornberger, and Dr. Conrad. The 
portrait of the author, from a bust by Adolf Hildebrand, through 
the impression in our copy is not quite satisfactory, gives a far 
truer picture of the author than any copy of a mere photograph 
could have done. The book itself is not perhaps quite equal to 


| the earlier volumes of the series in the completeness and finish of 


the single essays ; but it is even fuller of original thoughts and 


suggestions, 
whole educated class in 


t will at present be read with great interest by the 
ermany; and as they read rather super- 
ficially, and the book is not superticial, it will in future prove an 
excellent volume to steal from, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AUTOTYPES.* 


as interest of this third /ivraison of autotypic reproductions of 
pictures in the National Gallery is rather technical than 
plastic or poetic. The process is as admirably employed as ever ; 
but the selection of subjects is, on the whole, unfortunate. It in- 
cludes no such “ painted epic” as the “Fighting Téméraire,” no 
such masterpiece of line as Raphael’s “ St. Catharine,” no such 
gorgeous invention of form as the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” and 
the “ Venus and Adonis” of Titian, no such heroic essay in por- 
traiture as Bellini’s “ Lionardo Loredano,” no such triumph of 
landscape as Hobbema’s “ Avenue.” On the other hand, it does 
include a specimen of Greuze, and Greuze at his namby-pambyist 
and most obvious—common in drawing, loose and meaningless in 
modelling, vulgar in sentiment ; with a transcript from Mulready’s 
“Last In,” which is of itself enough to justify the intelligent 
foreigner in his contempt for British art; and a reproduction 
of Landseer’s hackneyed “ Dignity and Impudence.” So that to 
the public in general—the public which doesn’t care for pictures, 
but only for anecdote and sentiment, and is interested not in the 
plastic aoe of a work, but in that part of it which is the more 
acceptable in proportion as it is easy of understanding—it should 


* The National Gallery Autotypes. Livraison it. Paris and Dornach: 
Ad. Braun et Cie. London: The Autotype Company. 
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“arrive most welcome.” To the artist and to the amateur it 
cannot but seem less worthy than its predecessors, 

Chief among examples of the English school are the six sub- 
jects of Hogarth’s immortal “ Marriage 4 la Mode” (113-118). 

ogarth’s art is not the highest; but, of its kind, how good and 
satisfying it is! how saturated with observation, how pregnant 
with humanity, how infinitely varied and suggestive ! After the 
master’s own etchings there is nothing so good as these autotypic 
renderings of the master’s thought. They say that of late years 
Hogarth has been done to death, and that his popularity is a thing 
of the past. One has only to consider this set of the “ Marriage 
& la Mode” to be aware that his is a reputation quite irrespective 
of art, and that, while manners are studied > human nature 
remains of interest, his work, however feebly and incompletely it 
may be expressed, must remain of enduring value. In Gains- 
borough’s “ Parish Clark” (760), which is quite admirably repro- 
duced, the plastic intention is better than Hogarth’s, the art is 
more artistic, so to speak; but it lacks the elements which are so 
fully and vigorously represented in the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
and on those grounds on which it is superior to these it is easily 

assed by some other portraits in the collection, the work not 
merely of Rembrandt and Hals and Antonello, but of Bonvicino 
and Thomas de Keysir. The one other example of Gainsborough 
(925), a “ Landscape” of no extraordinary interest, is a little 
iled by a too conspicuous high light on the left, which ruins the 
effect and falsifies the value of a corresponding high light on the 
other side. The “ Portrait of a Lady” (891), by which alone Sir 
Joshua is represented, is not a good specimen of the master, and 
labours under the further disadvantage of presenting an unpleasant 
of woman. A!l the same, it is one of the happiest pieces of 
reproduction in the set. Another achievement in its way is the 
translation of Zurbaran’s “ Monk ” (230), in which there is preserved 
a great proportion of the stern yet taking romance of the original. 
Less interesting as a picture, but photographically every whit as 
, is the “Christ Bound” (1148) attributed to Velasquez. 
hese are the only specimens of Spanish art in the ivratson, 
which includes almost as little of the art of France. Of one, the 
Greuze (1020), we have already spoken. Of the second, Poussin’s 
ificent “‘ Bacchanal” (62), nothing is left but the admirable 
rhythm of line and movement. The third, the “ Queen of Sheba,” 
of Claude Lorraine (14), is, to our thinking, the poorest transcript 
from that master which MM. Braun have yet produced; the 
lights appear to have been forced, so that the balance of tones and 
values has been destroyed. In comparison with the “ Acis and 
Galatea” at Dresden, with the four noble Claudes in the Hermitage, 
and with the “ St. Ursula” in the present set, it is a very consider- 
able failure indeed. 

In the Italian section are good copies of Bonvicino’s romantic 
and gallant “ Italian Gentleman” (299), Francia’s affecting “ Pieta ” 
(180), Raphael’s “Vision of a Knight” (213 and 2134), the 
—s and the drawing on a single board; Titian’s “ Holy 

amily ” (4), picture only good in places, as the present tran- 
script makes somewhat painfully evident; and Giovanni Bellini’s 
austere yet lovely “ Holy Family” (280). In the last the white 
hem of the Virgin’s headgear and sleeves is a trifle exaggerated in 
tone, but the effect is inconspicuous, It is far otherwise with the 
“ Raising of Lazarus” of Sebastian del Piombo (1), which pre- 
sents at a certain distance the appearance of a confusion of dark 
masses and white spots. Nothing, on the other hand, could be 
better than the several reproductions of Lorenzo di Credi’s “ Virgin 
in Adoration ” (648); Antonello da Messina’s superb and virile 
“ Portrait of a Man” (1141); and Garofalo’s “ Holy Family with 
Saints” (170). In these we have tone, character, manner, 
sentiment, brushwork, everything but colour; only the pictures 
themselves would be more instantly impressive. Not unworthy 
to rank with them is the one delicious example of Correggio—the 
“ Venus, Mercury, and Cupid” (10), Here there is the chiaroscuro 
of Antonio Allegri, and the difficulties of transcription are in- 
creased tenfold thereby. It would be idle to pretend that they 
have been completely overcome; but the result of MM. Braun's 
attempt at overcoming them is remarkable all the same. 

Rembrandt is represented by a couple of portraits. One is the 
renowned “Old Woman” (775); the other (850) the astonishing 
person in the lace collar Both are just as good as they can be; 
are so good, indeed, that one feels in looking at them that to in- 
dulge in private and peculiar Rembrandts it is no longer necessary 
to bea millionaire. The Hobbema, a noble “ Paysage Boisé ” (995), 
is another masterpiece of reproduction, On the Hals, a “‘ Portrait 
de Femme” (1021), one can follow the triumphant gaiety and 
sparkle of the master’s handling; on the Pieter de Hooch (1794), 
that miraculous “ Courtyard” before which the modern realist 
would blush if he were capable of blushing, one may study the 
art and mystery of tone—above all, if one knows the original— 
almost as in the original itself. In the Terburg (864), “ The 
Guitar Lesson,” there are some false high lights, as there are in 
the Metsu (839), the “Music Lesson.” The Ruysdael (628) is, 
on the cther hand, one of the best reproductions of landscape 
which we remember to have seen. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE. 


S Christmas approaches the annual tide of books for the 
young begins to flow in. Jad not long experience of such 
periodical waves hardened the critic's heart, a feeling of sadness 
might afflict him and influence his judgment. If Xerxes wept at 


the thought that, of his vast host, not one would be living in a 
hundred years, so might we, too, regret that, of all this vast 
les one, or, at most, not two, will go into a second edition. 

ike the years which produce them, they pass, but return no 
more. Monumental works are not produced now. They are out 
of fashion, What Gulliver and Crusoe, what Mrs. Trimmer and 
Mrs. Barbauld, what Day and Marryat wrote for our youthful 
ancestors, our youthful descendants read and enjoy still. But a 
hundred years hence, nay, five years hence, will anybody, old or 
young, except, here and there, the author himself, care to read 
one of the books newly produced? All this is only meant to 
soften the harsh judgment that the books of adventure are no 
better and no worse, taken as a whole, than they were last year 
or the year before, and that so far we have found no Sandford 
and Merton, no Masterman Ready, destined to long life, among 
the books of the coming Christmas. It is, however, satisfactory 
to find that nautical stories, which, of course, are the most impor- 
tant of all we can class under our present heading, are rather 
fewer in number and perhaps a little higher in quality than usual, 
That tales of sea life have not set in with their usual severity ma 
only mean that our judgment is expressed too soon. Asan Boer | 
but vulgar, ard because vulgar perhaps the more lifelike, picture 
of a voyage in a passenger ship thirty or forty years ago, when 
steamers seldom faced the open ocean, Captain Tom’s 74e Briny 
Deep (Griffith & Farran) may be heartily commended. 
Flying Cloud is a barque-rigged sailing-ship of 500 tons, and 
she takes a cargo and eight saloon passengers from London to 
Rio de Janeiro. ‘The Captain describes the voyage and its 
humours, its squalls and pirates, its practical jokes and love- 
making, in the kind of English and with the amount of skill 
which might be expected of the master of a craft of this 
kind. The nautical details are excellent. Captain Tom does not 
“beat to leeward,” or “clew up his jib-boom.” He describes in 
sailor language, and certainly understands what he writes about. 
The illustrations by Captain May are, all but the frontispiece, 
among the best of the year. The Voyage of the Aurora, by H. 
Collingwood (Sampson Low), is also the work of a writer who 
knows the sea. The story is laid in the last century, and the 
Aurora is a merchant ship crossing the Atlantic under convoy. 
The author’s English is more finished, and perhaps on that 
account less nautical, than that of Captain Tom; but the book 
needs it, as the adventures are of a thrilling character. There isa 
madman, pirates, mutineers, and other people uncomfortable to 
sail with; but, after a rescue and a duel, and after the hero has 
been sold into slavery, which, as the writer observes wisely, 
“must be a thoroughly unpleasant experience,” all ends w 
The illustrations are poor and coarsely cut. The Cruise of the 
Theseus, by Arthur Knight (Griffith & Farran), relates to a man- 
of-war, or at least to a fitty-gun frigate. There is, perhaps, not so 
much flavour of sea-salt as in the two foregoing books, but the 
tale is good and wholesome, without cant or special moral, brightl 
and clearly written, and with lifelike and amusing characters, om 
relates the adventures of two midshipmen in the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Black Sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean; but an air of unreality is given to the whole story by 
making England go to war with Russia and France since the 
opening of the Suez Canal. Boys have trouble enough to learn 
to keep historical events in their proper order without having 
them artificially confused. There has certainly been no bom- 
bardment of Toulon since 1869. The pictures are spirited, but 
badly cut, as usual. Not so strictly nautical is The Search for the 
Talisman, by Henry Frith (Blackie), An old gentleman leaves a 
sum of money by his will to be spent on a voyage to the Aretic 
regions in search of a “ talisman,” left on the shore of Labrador 
many years before. The voyage is described at full length, and 
the discovery of the lost article, which turns out to be very diffe- 
rent from anything the seekers expected. The pictures, by “ pro- 
cess,” probably American, are fair. 

Although nautical stories must head our notice, the works 
which some boys like better are compilations of travellers’ tales, 
and especially those which purport to be true. Mr. Davenport 
Adams, who never fails to produce his Christmas volume, offers 
this year In Perils Oft (Hogg). It is a kind of mosaic from 
the lives and journeys of M. Vambéry, Dr. Wolff, Lieutenant 
Schwatka, Rajah Brooke, Professor Palmer, General Gordon, and 
several other adventurous characters. There is so little original 
work in the book that it is impossible not to object to the ttle- 
page, which runs thus:—* Romantic Biographies illustrative of 
the Adventurous Life. By W.H. Davenport Adams.” There are 
some curious mistakes or misprints which, perhaps, may be put 
wholly to Mr. Adams's credit. The pictures are unequal, but 
some are very good. The same publisher issues Mr. Ascott Hope's 
Young Days of Authors, which would be very much better with- 
out the “illustrations.” They are by no means “illustrative,” 
and obtrude themselves in such a way as to spoil the reader's en- 
joyment. The young authors comprise the French Rio, Heine, 
Basil Hall, Alfieri, Hans Christian Andersen, and some whose 
"names seem to be chosen for their obscurity. Nevertheless there 
is a charm about Mr. Hope's style, and a simplicity and clearness 

in his narrative which make his books very welcome; and, as he 
| always keeps as far as possible from the beaten track, there are 
/many besides the young to whom they will afford instruction. 
| Messrs. Blackie & Son send two capital compilations, Famous 
| Discoveries and Stirring Events of History, both anonymous. 


| The translated passages are sometimes very poor. The pictures, 
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a3 in most of the publications of the firm, are good, but woodcuts 
are avoided. 

We doubt if young readers really care more for historical tales 
than for true history attractively presented. But we have before 
us six volumes of stories professing to deal with great events. 
First in order, for several reasons, comes Professor Church’s 
Two Thousand Years Ago; or, the Adventures of a Roman Boy 
(Blackie). The main action of the story belongs to a critical 
period in the last century B.c. and the Servile War of 73. We 
may question whether the events upon which Professor Church 
bases his hero’s adventures would not be quite as interesting if 
the part of the hero was left out. The author's style is such 
that there need not be a dull page in the book, not so many, in 
fact, as are necessary to develop a fiction. The conditions of 
slavery under the Romans, the war with Mithridates, the deaths 
of that monarch and his daughters, are subjects which need no 
help to make them interesting, especially when treated as Pro- 
fessor Church can treat them. But, unless we criticize from 
some such point of view, it would be hard to find a fault. The 
Lion of the North relates, of course, to the Thirty Years’ War, 
and For Name and Fame to the last Afghan campaign. They 
are both by Mr. G. A. Henty, and are published by Messrs. 
Blackie & Son. The second is simply a novel, and a very thrill- 
ing one. A child stolen by gipsies, wrecked among Malays, be- 
somes a soldier and finds his father in a commanding officer. 
The historical knowledge of events in the Thirty Years’ War is 
sufficient to develop a thirst for further information in the boy 
who reads The Lion of the North, which is less of a romance than 
its companion. Mr. Henry Frith’s For Queen and King (Cassell & 
Co.) is the story of a loyal rae in London at the close of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The hero, John Gill, is a real 
,personage, as are several other characters, and the conspiracy of 
Fsces is the chief historical event described; but the later part 
of the book is concerned with Lady Arabella Stuart. John Gill 
is in the Tower taking care of the lions when we leave him. The 
‘historical details and scenery seem to be excellent. The King’s 
Service (Religious Tract Society), like one of Mr. Henty’s books, 
relutes to the Thirty Years’ War, and especially to an episode in 
the history of Nuremberg during that long struggle. The wood- 
cuts are good, forming a strange exception to the rule of this year 
‘in books of adventure. For James or George, by the Rev. H. C. 
Adams (Hodder & Stoughton), is, of course, a story of 1745. 
Mr. Adams has cleverly managed without too much use of the 
language of the eighteenth century to give what may be called a 
“ minuet ” flavour to his story, which is interesting and life-like. 
Soldter Born (Griffith & Farran), by J. Percy Groves, will be well 
‘liked by those many boys who are not yet tired of hearing about the 
Crimean War. There is a fight with smugglers, a collision, several 

itched battles, a ghost, the rescue of beauty in a sack, and the 
phorus. What can the author of a book of adventure do more? 

Of the ordinary type are four very different books, The Island 
‘Queen, by Mr. Ballantyne (Nisbet), is full of the wonders of 
nature, and has a plot we do not remember to have seen before in 
this familiar kind of story. Three of a family are shipwrecked on 
a desert island, one of the number being a young lady named Pina. 
An emigrant vessel is also wrecked on the island, and the emi- 
grants elect Pina queen. Master of his Fate (Griffith & Farran) is 
a Swedish story translated, and not worth the trouble. Another 
translation is Zhe King of the Tigers, by M. Louis Rousselet 
(Sampson Low). It is full of the wildest extravagances about 
‘bunting in India, but is very amusing and thoroughly French, 
especially in the excellent “ process” vignettes. The full-page 
woodcuts are wretched. The hero of the story is Lord Everest, 
whose feats in tiger-shooting are such as a sportsman might 
imagine in a day-dream. Zhe Vanished Diamond (Sampson Low) 
is by Jules Verne. The South African Diamond Fields are the 
scene of a most marvellous story, out of which we may par- 
ticularize the death of Pantalacci, as described on p. 187, a3 the 
most marvellous incident. M. Verne never flags. The illustra- 
‘tions are very weak. 

A wholly different “ book of adventure” is Spenser's Faerie 
Queene boiled down into a little volume under this title, Story 
eh the Red Cross Knight from Spencer's (sic) Fairy (sic) Queen 

+ The frontispiece and a little cut on the title are by 
“J.D. W.,” but the rest of the illustrations, which have the cha- 
racter of ancient illuminations in outline, are signed “ E. M. 8. 8.” 
They would be very pretty coloured by hand in the schoolroom. 
‘The paraphrase of the story spoils it very much ; but perhaps that 
is inevitable. One example will suffice. Spenser's “ gentle knight 
-was pricking on the Plaine” :— 

But on his breast a bloody Crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord. 


Upon his shield the like was also scor’d. 


Right faithfall true he was in deed and word ; 
But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 
Yet nothing did he dred, but euer was ydrad. 


These glorious lines appear thus in prose:—“ He carried a silver 
shield which would quench many a dart of wicked foes, and pre- 
serve him from harm, and on which was blazoned a red cross, 
another being on his breast.” “Another being on his breast!” 
Spenser bu to make a Christmas book ! 


NEW PRINTS. 


‘heey is great originality in the treatment of the old myth 
of Orpheus by Mr. John M. Swan, and the characteristics of 
his picture are well caught in the “ photogravure” just issued by 
Messrs. Buck & Reid of New Bond Street. The style is very 
French, but not offensively so, and there is much poetry in the 
dimness of the great rocks and the gloom of the cavern. They 
form the background of a group of lions and lionesses, which are 
drawn with knowledge and no exaggeration or conventionality. 
They are such hal{f-tame, wholly enervated beasts as we see at the 
Zoological Gardens. Orpheus looks wilder and less civilized than 
the lions, and there is a vagueness about everything, a twilight 
dimness, typical of the age of the story. The print hes one fault, 
it is too large. 

Mr. Macbeth has etched with great skill Pinwell’s “ Elixir of 
Love” for Messrs. Tooth, of the Haymarket. Like Mr. Swan's 
“Orpheus” it is by far too large. Few of us even dream that we 
dwell iv marble halls, and two walls of an ordinary London 
drawing-room would be sufficiently furnished with these two 
prints. No doubt Mr. Macbeth is right in the low tone which 

rvades his etching, as suitable to the sentiment of the picture, 
pat in translating from what was a mosaic of oe and har- 
monious, if subdued, colouring, the appearance of the original would 
have been more faithfully rendered by greater distinctness in the 
higher lights. It is impossible in noticing a work which is, and 
deserves to be, pach Aa representative of a beautiful, touching, 
and thoroughly romantic painting, in a style of art far above the 

neral level of the present day, not to see that this etching may 
be taken either as we take a photograph—namely, for its fidelity to 
the original—or an original work itself. Viewed from either of 
these standpoints, the print before us will appeal to many lovers of 
art, and at the worst we can only wish it had been possible with 
the composition, the poetry, and the passion which the lamented 
artist could put into his work, to reproduce also the impression of 
splendour in colour worthy of the Venetian school of the sixteenth 
century. 

This will be the place to notice also a new edition of Mr. A. W. 
Tuer'’s Bartolozzi and his Works (Field & Tuer). It is in octavo, 
and is therefore more handy than the former edition, if not so 
magnificent or so well iljustrated. The author has taken the 
opportunity of revising his text, and of adding some fresh matter 
of interest. The longer catalogues have been omitted, and are 
reserved for a separate work, which will contain notices of some 
two thousand prints. For the rest, Mr. Tuer’s pages are very 
pleasant reading, and the new edition is in legible type and light 
to hold. The auction-room gossip, the accounts of various styles 
and methods of engraving, the pe practised by forgers and 
others—these and many other subjects are treated of, and the 
reader is both instructed and amused. Francesco Bartolozzi is 
an interesting character, of whom, nevertheless, apart from his 
engravings, but little is known. He was born at Florence in 1727 
—Mr. Tuer has had much difficulty in settling the date—came to 
England in 1764, and died at Lisbon in 1815. The paper, print, 
and binding of this volume are extremely tasteful and pleasing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E are inclined to think that there is no writer of a book of 
travels (1) more pleasant than a well-conditioned French- 
man, The adjective is unfortunately necessary. For when a 
Frenchman, as he too often is, is addicted to Chauvinism, or to the 
ignorant contempt for habits to which he is not habituated, or to 
that most fatal disease known to literary pathology as “ Traveller's 
Jocosity ” (than which no more offensive analogue of the thorns 
crackling underneath the pot exists), he is anything but pleasant. 
But your French gentleman, who fortunately still exists in more 
than one rank of the nation, has special advantages for travel- 
writing. He has the literary gift which, though it seems slowl 
perishing out of France, has not yet left the race, and this is 
common to him with all his brethren of the writing trade. 
But he has also a naif capacity of being struck with the 
oddity and freshness of an existence which is not Parisian, 
and this capacity, in good subjects, gives a curious piquancy 
to his writing. ‘The most pig-headed Englishman and the most 
stolid German have in the blood of them an awareness (if we may 
be granted the word) of the existence and manners of foreign 
barbarians. They may regard those barbarians as the Englishman 
does with a profound but not engaging pity, or as the German 
does with an uncouth dislike, but they are prepared for and they 
accept the fact. The Frenchman is never quite prepared for it, 
however well educated he may be, and however much of a good 
fellow he may be. A deep and delightful surprise at the non- 
boulevardishness of all extra-boulevardian things and persons 
awaits him everywhere. It is always deep, and when, as we 
have said, he is a good fellow, it is always delightful. We have 
seen books in which this characteristic was more naively ex- 
hibited than in Dr. Montano’s travels in the Spanish East Indies, 
but we have seldom seen one in which the result was pleasanter. 
The Philippines are not hackneyed ground, and Dr. Montano 
five or six years ago explored not only them, but Sooloo, North 
Borneo, and some other places, at leisure and in an advantageous 
fashion. He had a Government mission to collect skulls and 


1) Philippines et en Malaisie, 
ippines et en Par le Docteur J. Montano. 
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other anthropological documents. He was very amiably received 
by the Spanish and English authorities (he does not seem to have 
strayed much into Dutch territory), and his account of the results 
is extremely readable and interesting. He had some adventures, 
being among other things engaged much more closely than can 
have been at all pleasant in an affray with the Juramentados— 
the lccal Sooloo rouzhs or Ghazis who run amuck at the Spanish 
settlements. But he tells everything quite simply, and illustrates 
the whole with some capital sketches. 

It is, perhaps, rather a shame to read an electioneering squib 
the day after the fair ; but it so happens that M. Joseph Reinach’s 
Ministére Clémenceau (2) has got itself belated in its way to our 
hands, and the effect is rather comic. We do not propose to go 
into the details of M. Reinach’s anticipations of the doings of 
a possible Clémenceau Ministry; but it is rather amusing to read 
how, during the elections—the fictitious elections—the reactionary 
Opposition took good care not to attack “l'enseignement gratuit 
obligatoire et laique,” and then to remember that the best critics 
of the actual Monarchical resurrection declare that nothing has 
been so effectual a weapon in the reactionary hand as this very 
“‘enseignement obligatoire gratuit et laique ” with which M. Ferry 
had endowed his country. As for another anticipation of 
M. Reinach’s that Admiral Miot is going to take Antananarivo by 
a flank march, far be it from us to say that it will not happen. 
History, however, as apart from fiction, seems chiefly to show us 
the French in Madagascar “ ascertaining the existence of an in- 
terior line of defence on the part of the enemy ”—a phrase which 
in its sublime evasion must have almost consoled its author for his 
countryman’s defeat. But, as we have said, all this is rather 
unfair on M. Reinach ; only it is such fun. 

It was, if our memory does not deceive us, the eccentric and 
unlucky Privat d’Anglemont who first thought of making “ copy ” 
out of the odd employments to which some of the inhabitants of 
a great city betake themselves. He has been followed by not a 
few persons, and M. d'Hervilly’s (3) volume may fairly take its 
place with the rest, even if it be not quite worthy of the author 
of that charming story in The New Decameron about the guileless 
angel and his experiences in Paris. Professors of Hari-Kiri, 
teachers of the cymbals to deaf Italian princesses, and other 
oddities defile before writer and reader not unpleasantly. As for 
Les épreuves Mune héritiére (4), it is, in the conte humoristique 
style, decidedly good. ‘The heiress, of course, is English, and 
had sixty thousand a year, or a better penny. Her wicked suitor 
is English also, and of course has red hair. Ter good suitor is 
Italian, and his suit is complicated by gettatura. There is a 
duel in gondolas, a duel of some merit; and, above all, there is 
a very ariusing caricature of a rich French nobody, who travels 
ao M. le Comte de Nevers, and betters the example of the Russian 
who always threw his cigars away after the first whiff by never 
drinking more than one glass of wine out of the same bottle. 
M. de Bernard bears a great name; we do not know whether he 
claims connexion with the delightful author of Le Paratonnerre 
or not, but we hope so. Still more honourably and perilously 
named is M. Théophile Gautier, fils, about whose connexion with 
his namesake there is no doubt. His stories (5) also have merit, 
though there is less “ go” about them than about M. de Bernard's. 
The second and best, “‘ Virginie Peugheol,” ends, or rather does. 
not end, with a startling, but not ineflective, abruptness, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ba HOEVER has made a voyage up the IIudson must re- 
member the Kaatskill Mountains,” wrote Washington 
Irving, little anticipating the days of the Catskill Mountain Rail- 
road, of Pullman parlour-cars, and other slight consequences of 
the magic of his pen that have made of the Catskil!s a playground 
for New Yorkers. In truth, every reader of the tip Van Winkle 
legend must have his own fond conception of the delightful region 
rettily depicted and described in The Land of Rip Van Winkle, 
y A. E. P. Searing (G. P. Putnam's Sons). In a sense, there- 
fore, the untravelled Englishman who loves the legends of 
Knickerbocker knows the Catskills right well, though he has 
never stood on Palenville Overlook, or come suddenly to his great 
amazement on all New York and Boston in the great drawing- 
room of the Kaaterskill Hotel. The present book very pleasantly 
combines an account of an autumn tour in the Catskills with 
sundry popular legends of the days of Captain Kidd and Governor 
Bellomont, of Hendrik Hudson and the Indians, of loyal “ Tories” 
and rebel “ Whigs.” The author possesses a true descriptive 
faculty, an agreeable, vivacious style, and skilfully adapts the old 
legends to the chief centres of attraction for the tourist. The 
volume is so fully illustrated by many admirable woodcuts that it 
forms an excellent guide and companion, as well as an interesting 
collection of legendary lore, and wants only a good map to enhance 
its value. 
Of six volumes of “The World’s Workers” (Cassell & Co.) 
the majority are meagre compilations from well-known biographies, 


(2) Le ministére Clémenceau. Par Joseph Reinach. Paris: Charpentier. 
(3) Les Parisiens bizarres, Par Ernest d’Hervilly. VParis: Calmann- 


y- 
(q) Les epreuves Dune hcritiére. Par A. de Bernard. Paris: Calmann- 
(5) La Baronne Véra. Par Théophile Gautier, fils. Paris: Calmann- | 


and by no means bright examples of the art of book-making. 
Even within the narrow limits prescribed to the authors, the 
process of boiling-down might reasonably lead to a more vital 
concentcation than is attained in Mr. C. L. Matteaux’s George and 
Robert Stephenson, Mrs. Pitman’s G. Miiller and Andrew Reed, 
and Mr. Robert Smiles’s David Livingstone. Mr. Gowing's 
Richard Cobden is more successful, and Miss Mamie Dickens's 
Charles Dickens is sutliciently lifelike and skilful to render it ac- 
ceptable to the many who cannot consult Forster's biography. 

The appearance of a shilling reprint of Thackeray's Paris 
Sketch Book (Smith, Elder, & Co.) is a most welcome sign that 
the truest test of popularity is about to be appiied to the works of 
Thackeray. We cannot doubt the success. At present the only 
“ popular edition” of Thackeray consists of twelve volumes, whose 
cost prohibits popularity. 

Mrs. Murray Mitchell's In Southern India (Religious Tract 
Society) isan account of a missionary tour of inspection in the 
Madras Presidency, in the course of which some remote stations 
were visited. Interesting particulars are given of the flourishing 
missions at Cottayam, the Syrian Christians of Malabar, the 
curious Jewish settlement at Cochin, where black Jews and white 
occupy separate quarters of the old Portuguese town. 

The Wooing of Acthra (Sampson Low & Co.) is a fair specimen 
in miniature of what was once known asa tale of classic times. 
Mr. Moyr Smith's hero is Aigeus, who woos the white-ankled 
/Ethra, daughter of Pittheus, and marries her in defiance of the 
Delphic oracle. These august personages are treated in a vein of 
burlesque, which is the more diverting, because it is not in the 
least irreverent, and ia cleverly illustrated by some very whimsical 
designs of the author, so minute that they are only measurable 
by the inch and its fractions. With all its eccentricity, there are 
touches of true humour in the contests of the rival poets 
—Callicles and Mystes—in the courtship of AZgeus, and the 
description of the voyage to Delphi. 

Even the great popularity of the author's verses can hardly be 
said to justify the publication of Letters by the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal (Nisbet & Co.) Obviously written without the least fear 
of the critic, and of the narrowest personal interest, these letters 
neither merit nor invite criticism; popularity, however, has its 
penalties as well as its honours. 

How to be Happy though Married (Fisher Unwin) is a dis- 
appointing book. What might not be expected in wisdom or wit 
from the delicate irony of the title? The writer might well be 
imagined as one who, having rashly ventured on the sea of matri- 
mony, had, after a perilous experience as a voyager, become @ 
pilot, His “‘ Handbook to Marriage” suggests nothing so pleasing, 
and, so far from possessing individuality, owes all that is - 
able in it to a loosely-strung series of anecdotes, all tolerably 
well worn. 

Mrs. Horace Dobell’s collected poems, In the Watches of the 
Night (Remington & Co.), have much of the mournful character 
natural to nocturnal influence, and are, indeed, too insistently sad 
to be productive of anthing but monotony if considered collec- 
tively. The verse is generally fluent; and in the two volumes 
before us—the seventh and eighth of the cheap edition—there are 
several poems of a devotional cast, not a little sweet and plaintive 
in tone and unaffected in expression. 

Ten Conservative Cartoons (James Hogg), accompanied by prac- 
tical literary comments in verse and prose, serve to remind us how 
little the pictorial arts hitherto have served electioneering agents 
and pamphbleteers. The age of political squibs appears to have 
become well-nigh dead, though the best of these cartoons revive 
something of its spirit. ‘The irresolute Ministers, a group of 
schoolboys in a field of nettles, in “They did not grasp their 
nettle,” and “The tattered Umbrella” are vigorous enough to be 
independent of the old fable fur new voters and Mr. Savile Clark’s 
capital parody of Koko's song in Zhe Mikado. Equally to be 
understanded of the people is * Don Quixote Chamberlain riding 
his Hobbies,” ok: the assumption by Mr. Chamberlain of so 
chivalrous & part is a violence to historical fact. Moreover, the 
Midland Don Quixote is represented as tilting at his hobbies, and 
not, as in life, showing us how he can, like the famous Ducrow, 

With wide stride ride 
Four horses [the Manifesto points] that no other man can span. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DerartMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Haxt, 
83 Sovrmampron Srreer, StRanD, Lonpoy, W.C. 


The Saturvay Review is duly reyistered for transmission abroad, 


jes of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
on LAS 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris. 
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| Sir_ Philip Cunlitie-Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


C.LE. 
w.J. Esq., J.P. (Deputy .Chair- 
| man 

Risdon Davy, Treasurer. 
on. er. 


Yightwiel 
A. Willis, Esq. 


Bankers, 
The National eee Bank of England (Folkestone Branch). 
morary Erecutive Adviser. 
i SOMERS VINE, Esq. 
(City and Official Agent of the International Fisheries Exhibi tion, 1833; the International 
Health Exhibition, 1884, and the International Inventions Exhibition, 15-3). 
Secretary—ARTHUR WYLES, Esq. 
(At the General Offices, Harbour House, Folkestone). 
Lonpon Orrices: % LONDON WALL, E.C. 
It is intended to hold at Folkestone, in the year 1886, a National Exhibition of Art 
reasures, Antiquities, and Musical Instruments. 
The Exhibition will be opened ou or about May 1, 1886, and continue open for about six 


| months. 
‘A desirable site has been liberally granted by the Earlof Radnor, | the Lord of the Manor, in 
| the immediate vici oy, the well-known fashionable promenade” The "and within 
short distance of the Cheriton Arch and Shornclitfe Stations. The buildings and g srounds will 
cover a space of about eight acres. 
Numerous promises of loans of Artistic. Antiquarian, and Musical objects have been 
a and there is every prospect of the Exhibition generally being of a most iuteresting 


and attractive character. 

The ‘Exhibition Buildings will be substantially constructed and thoroughly adapted to alt 
the purposes to which they will be put. The adoption of the system of electric iighting will 
allow of the Exhibition and Grounds being open to the public every evening, when Instru- 
mental and Vocal! Concerts, with other suitable entertainments, will be provided. 

| The unique position of Folkestone on the highway between Great Britain and the Continent, 
its easy access from the Metropolis and every well-known watering- place on the South Coast, 
and its uae reputation asa health resort at ull seasons of the year, render it most ad- 
vantageously situated for an Exhibition of the character descri 
| The Executive pera nave received Guarantees, duly signed end sealed, to the value 
of nearly £35,000. It is intend 0 raise this fund to not less than £50,000, an amount cun- 
| siderably in gan ofthe total jabilities which will be incurred. 
The ge »neral prospects of the undertaking are of such a favourable nature, that it is im- 
> e that the G Guarantors will be called upon for any 
A Donation Fund in to Fund, to meet the 
views of those who to their support by monetary contribuiions, 
All information may be obtained Of the SECRETAR 
October 26, 1885. 


HOTELS. 
SUN AND MILD SEA BREEZES WITHOUT LEAVING ENGLAND. 
| (TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 


and Freshwater Bays).— Magnificent Sea Views. Great comfort with moderate 
| charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-iawn. Excellent =. and Promenade Vier. G 
service of Trains and Boats vid Lymington.— Address, G. E. BROWN, Vawayer. 


= Tue ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 


Atlantic. Five acres of ornamental grounds. Six Lawn-Tennis Courts. 219 Rooms. 
se Swimming Bath; also 


| hote at separate tables from Six to Eight o'clock. 
| Private Baths. Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HIMROD’S REMEDY. 


ASTHMA REMEDY HIMROD'S ASTHMA REMEDY 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF Is not a medicine to be swallowed ; 
Ue CASES OF it must be burnt, and the fumes in- 


haled. Price 4s. per Tin, of all 
Chemists and Medicine Dealers, or 
ASTHMA, ost free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
BRONCHITIS, 
COLDS. 


ondon Agents, 
BARCLAY & SONS, 
FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 


FarrinGpox STREET. 
COCOA. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
URO-TEXT 


THAN A WALL MORE DURABLE. 
y be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
weeetenenl by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonxvon Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, RAND, W.c, 
Patterns, Prices.and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamp: 
International In Stand 1095, West Arcade, dey aeen’ 3 Gate. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon. Canon 
Worcester Cathedral, writes: “* The spectacles are all I could desire, and my eyes teel strong 
already; I only regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years azo.”’ Testimonials 
from Sie Julius Benedic t. Rade liffe, Consulting Physician, W: ital; 
McIntyre, Esq., Q.C., D. Dixon-Hartiand, sq., Mr. LAURANCE, 
F.S.S., Oculist Optic OLD BOND STREET, selentideally his improved 
Spectacles assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamohiet tree 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cccoa.—* It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.”—Sir Cuas, A. Cameron, President Roya} 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &e. 


COUNCIL al for HELP to t thi defi trand 


RANCHES : 6 LTRY, E.C. ; 3 Guardian Buildings, C Street, MANCH TER; 
and 5 Corporation Street, BLRMINGILAML 


NATIONAL ART TREASURES EXHIBITION, 


« 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 

| 

| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed Surrender-values. Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the 
interests and security of the Assured, as follows: 

Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 

Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special 


system : 

A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 

Residence in any part of the world is allowed, under ordinary whole-life Policies, 
after one year from their date : 

Suicide does not affect the interest in a Be of persons other than the Life 
Assured ; nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the 
Gate of the Policy. 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord | Sir James Parker Deane, Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice | Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, The Policy-reserves are di determined 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE, &c.—A New Stock of CHOICE 
cok, ATED very Tow re 


Biscuit Boxes... 8s. Od. to 105s, 
Butter Dishes’. 63. Od. to 50s, Ise. ot to 
Cake Baskets .. 2is. Od. to 120s, 27s. 6d, to 70s. 
Claret Jugs ..... 12s, Od. to 105s. 18s, Od. to 70s. 
Cruet Frames. 12s, Od. to 210s 4s, Od. to 1208. 
Teapots.... 10s. 6d. to Gls. Od. to 400s, 
Toast Rack: 7s. 6d. to 42s, 2ls. Od. to 70s. 
Kettles and Stands 55s. Od. to 210s, 2s. 6d. to 128. 
Atternoon Tea Sets..... + 43s. 6d, to Ills, ++ 303. Od. to 160s. 
Breakinet Dishes, revolving cov 60s, Od. to 1508. 
Salad Bowls and Servers ..........+...+ 19s. Od. to 110s, 
ssert Knives and serke, ivory handles. 4s, 6d. per pair. 
pearl handles....... ° 6s. 6d. 
Fish-eating Knives ‘and Forks ..... 6s. 6d. ” 
Six Napkin Rings, in case eo Cd. to 42. Od. 
Four Salt Cellars and Spoons, in Case ....scsececcecsesececccceeceeceeecee 24s. Od. to 65s. Od. 
W ILLIAM 8, BURTON’S ELECTRO-SI LVER PLATE 
on BEST NICK 
Best Quality, strongly vase, or Bead or King's or 
Silver Plated. Old Silver. ‘Thread. Shell: 
este, per ee 4 #2 10 a2 5 0 
210 25 0 
Forks do, a 190 o 
Dessert Spoons do. » 190 ilo 
ou o 1 8 © 
above are of t! ighest qual lity, will wear for twenty years as STERLING SILVER, 
and are 30 per cent. a thana cimiler uality is usu: 
than mally sold for. Samples at above rates, 


BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 


and General Furnishing Tronmonger, $8 (late 39) Oxford Street, 1, 2, 3, and 64 


upon data yielding the highest known security. The Policies are 

Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will 
be made as at 31st December, 1836. 

The new explanatory Pro:pectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded 
on application, 

Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved Securities. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
£5,375,995 


FLEET LONDON. Instituted 1823. 


Street, &c. Catalogues post free 
COLZA OIL, best, 2s. 9d. per gallon ; KEROSINE, Water White, safe and inodorous, Is. 1d, 


FITMENTS. 
SITTING ROOMS AND BED ROOMS 


TASTEFULLY AND INGENIOUSLY FITTED, 


So as to secure the maximum of convenience and comfort which any given space is 
capable of affording. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


76 To 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Assets on December 31, 1834........ 
Income for the year 454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1834..... eceseccoccce + 14,203,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years ending 
December 31, 1884 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 6,839,937 
The Expenses of Management, including Commission, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 
png bitte vot Pree Trav Travel and Residence have been iargely ex! ,»and Rates of Extra 
granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversons, and on other upproved 
urities, 
ii 


fe I 

Claims paid on of Title. 
Commission allowed to Solici' and others on 

duction. 
Prospec' 


effected through their intro- 
tus and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. Cc. BERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS ane, 


28,000 
£2,993,000 


PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, 1783. 
Insurances against jon ay, Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
LIAM 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § 72int Secretaries. 


JTMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8S.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 449), which contains important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
bigh-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock 
42 Povttry, Lonpow, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIREBECK BANK, Southampton Buildi Lene. 


THREE CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS le ‘on demand 
CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when_ not drawn below Bank 
of charge, the Custody of Securities and Valuables; the Collects tion ” ‘Bills of Exchange, 
Div stents, eat peas ms; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Cireular lotesissued. THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
py application. ger. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest} Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free, Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


MACASSAR [°° 


Ol L for fair and golden-haired people and 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts nunterous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.” 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, M 


T°... BUILDERS and OTHERS.—The STREETS COM- 


EE of the COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of by a ty of London will meet in 
the Guildhall of the said City on Friday, the 13th of November, t Two o'clock weet " 
to receive nders for the Construction of UN DERGROUND U URINALS and 
CLOSETS at Easteheap in accordance with Plans and Specifications to be seen at the Ottice 
ofthe Engineer to in the 

Tenders are to he Forms supplied at the said i Ooo to be sealed. endorsed “ Tender 
for Urinals,” &c., be saat to the d before Two o'clock on the 


id day 
"Parties mehking proposals must attend personally or by a duly authorized agent at Two 
will be for the 4 ue performance of the Contract. 
r ue perfo 
> Coma on Ives to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
HENRY _ BLAKE, 
Principal Clerk. 


The Commissioners do not pledge themse 
Sewers’ Guildhall : 
October 1885. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent Perfect Check Repeater action. 
The reputation of this wonderfal instrument is due not — to the 
recently patented improvements, but to the adoption of every 
device which modern ingenuity could suggest. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
‘THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The orizinal, best, and most 
liberal. Founded A.D. 1868. Cash Prices; no extra charze for time given. usefu 


k to select fi Tilustrated priced Catalogue. post —248, 249, and 250 
Stock to se rom. pri ll 49, 


Tottenh»m Court Road, and 19, 20,and21 M 


‘ABLISHED MORE THAN ONE 
HunprRep YEaRs. 


BARTON & CO. on 


59 ST. JAMES'S ‘STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR MAILS TO INDIA, 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA 
SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


Departures for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON, CHINA rom Tilbury, 
- 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. Thursdays 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and Bein, Mo 
Ovrices: 122 LEADESI ALi and 23 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, RUE LEPELETTIE RIS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


J OSEPH GILLOTT's STEEL lp PENS, —Sold by all Stationers 
593 
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BY PARCELS POST. POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. THRO LOVE and WAR. By Vioter Fave, 
BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage” &c. 3 vols, 


As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. cs 


i none other. 5 lbs. in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 
DUFFIELD, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Srvarr. 
8 vols. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 

a Rishopsgate Street, E.C. Tne Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
02 Westbourne Grove, W. Brighton—147 North Street. Bristol—3s Corn Street. 
Kine’ 's Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston Fishergate. 
a2 Great Titchiveld Street, W. Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


BOOKS, &c. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 


2 vols, 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. By Pency Gree, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 vols. 


30 10 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; ann 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 922, price 10s. half-bound, 


(CBRONICLES of the Reigns of STEPHEN, HENRY IL., and 
RICHARD I. Edited from Manuscripts by RicHarp How ett of the Middle 
Temple, Barri-ter-at-Law. Vol. Il.—Contents : 1. The Fifth Book of the * Historia. 
Rerum Anglicarum” of William of Newburgh. 2. A Continuation of William of 
Newburgh’s History to a.D. 1298. 3. The “Draco Normanicus” of Etienne de 
juen. 
London: Loxemans & Co. and Tritpyer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Ca. 
Cambridge: MacMiLLan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLAcK and 
Dove.as & Foutis. Dublin: A. Tuom & Co. Limited. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSORIPTIONS—FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
{ The following Catalogues gratis and post free: 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 

Parliamentary elections."—Daily Tele 


At greatly Reduced Prices. 
London: WM. CLOWES & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, a 


ti : . Just published. demy 8vo. cloth, 17s. 6d. ; cash price, 14s. (postage 
. Many being now out of print. A GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and the LAW and | PRAC- 


Just published, crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


MM EDUCATION and the 
rammar arne an in uctor. 
Rev. the Bisuop of Lon Don, one of the “ Schools Inquiry Co: 
Rivinetoxs, Waterloo Place, London, 


WORKING of 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, 30s. ; cash price, 2is. (postage 6d.) 


(THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION ACTS for ENGLAND 
and WALES. With Hote, History, andSummary. By J.M. Le.ty and W.D.I. 
FOuLKES, Barristers-at- 

“ a succinct, comprehensive. and highly uw aetah digest of the 149 laws which at present govern 


2. 


Aare Author of“ Popular Sovereignty,” * The Social and Poli 


FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
m= : THE NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, 13 Whiteftiars Street, E.C. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, | Siar 
| ; In Sets or Separately. London : WM. CLOWES & Sows, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. ( 
| BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, VOTER and TOWN VOTER, By. 


4, 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
And (by order) from all Booksellers, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


3d. in the ls. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 
f New, Surplus, and Second-hand Books, 
handsome Gilt-bocks: at greatly reduced prices. 
JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
390 Oxford Street, London. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each ya lund given, viz. ; 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Oilice, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, Ww. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America....,... 1 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


Now ready, Fifty-fifth Edition, 2s. 


CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


THE CH 


Now ready, demy 8vo. price Is. 


THE 
DEPRESSION i in TRADE—ITS CAUSES and REMEDIES. 
HE EARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE ESSAYS on “THE 
DEPRESSION IN TRADE; its Causes and Remedies,” with an Introductory Paper by 
Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.S.5., one of the Adjudicators, 
WIybvs, Piccadilly. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPES NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J, B, BeresrorD Hope, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 

In “ The Brandreths” we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it is a de:ided improvement on his maiden etfort. He 4 
not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his story. “ The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
character, investigating the innermost life, and analysing te feelings of the hero, is never- 
theless in great measure a political rr Mr. Hoye writes of political life and the vicissi- 
tudes o parties with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician, Nota few ofthe 

casual pictures of society are exceedingly faithful ani lively. We repeat, in conclusion, that 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


REMINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now published, the concluding Volumes of 


THE MEMOIRS of KAROLINE BAUER. Vols. III. and IV. 


my 8vo. 3 
teresti than those which preceded them.”—Era. 
all who care for bright go.sip about royal and other eminent 


“ Abound 
Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


persons.’ 


THE MEMOIRS of MADAME LA MARQUISE DE 


POMPADOUR. by JULES 
“D d, and piquant anecdotes 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: a Series of Seven Etchings by 


A. H. Hac, Now on View the first two of the Serics and Sketches of the remaining 
subjects. List and Prices on application._RoBertT DuNTUORNE, Vigo Street, W. 


THE BIRTH of GALATEA, after E. Burne Jonzs, A.R.A. 


Mezzotinted by C. W. CAMPBELL. Impressions of the first state now ready, £3 3s. 


NERINA, after O. E. Perveint. Mezzotinted by Epwarp 


SLOcoMBE. Impressions of the first state now ready, £4 43. 


LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. Turver, R.A. Specimens 
by SHort. Subjects selected by Mr. Ruskin. 


Dv: NTUORNK, Vigo Street, W. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
COUNT GOBLET D'ALVIELLA. 
[THE CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION of RELIGIOUS 
n! Vv L om, ‘a ve 
of Brussels, by the Rev. J. Moves” 


N M4 _ Henrietta Covent G: London 
WILLIAMS & Street, arden, and 


nariated.”—IV 
Just published, demy 8vo. 840 pp. 21s. 
THE MERRY MONARCH; or, England under Charles IL, its 
Art, Literature. and Society. By w. H. DaVENPORT-ADAMS. 


Tix re is not a dull page in these bulky volumes; they are tly and onae ‘) 
furnish an admirable picture of society in the days of hy Monarch. 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE POPULAR IDOL.” 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. By Wuttiam Mackay, 3 vols. 


rice 6d. 

Mackay is a very lively writer, and can tell a romantic story in afresh and easy 
—Al 

ndepiably clever, bright, and picturesque.""— Werld. 


NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY a GIRL. By E. M. Ross, Author of “My Sister's 
Prussian Lo 


ver.” 1 vol. 103, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 
RHODA. By AGNES C. MairLanp, Author of “ Elsie: a Lowland 
ketch.” 2 vols. 2is. 
REMINGTON & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, 


3 
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Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. DCCCXLI., NOVEMBER 1885. 
CONTENTS: 
THE DUTY OF THE NEW ELECTORATE. 
TIE CRACK OF DOOM. Part IV. 
DANIEL FOSQUE. 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Part VIII. 
SELKIRK AFTER FLODDEN. By J. B. SELKIRE. 
‘THE WIIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
SOME FRENCH POETS. 
A SCOTCH PHYSICIAN. 
WHY WE CANNOT TRUST ANOTHER GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
“SKELETONS AT THE FEAST.” By ALrrep AUSTIN. 
THE UISTORY OF 4%, © pagal DISTRICT : an Example of the Benefits of British 
Rule in India. By J N. 
A MANIFESTO, By or Bray. 
THE CHURCH QUESTION AND THE COMING ELECTION. By Puiip Vernon 


SMITH. 
SONNETS TO A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. By A Fe.tow 
PROPRIETORSHIP OF THE SOUTH. By Frances Marr 
RING. 
Fag Local WORKING OF THE BIRMINGHAM CAUCUS. By A Birwincuam 
RY. 


LOW PRICES AND HOSTILE TARIFFS. By A. W. Ropearts. 
THE THEATRE: 
1, SIIAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIC MODEL. By WILLIAM SPINK. 
2. THE STAGE OF GREATER BRITAIN. By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS. VIII._LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kespe.. 
CORRESPUNDENCE, 


LONDON: WM. If, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


A NEW POEM BY LORD TENNYSON. 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCCXIII. (for NOVEMBER), price 1s. 
CONTENTS: 

VASTNESS. By Lorp Texnyson. 
CULTURE AND SCIENCE. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 
ON CLASSIC GROUND. 
THE DEPRESSION OF “ ENGLISH.” By W. Barriste Scoones. 
SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XXXII.—XXXV. By Mrs. Rircute (Miss Thackeray). 
AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Price 6d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER, 1855, conTarNs: 
ADY SARAH BUNBURY. After sir Josuva Reynoxps. 


2. A*™ ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN, By M. Larne Meason, 


2. EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (OLD BITS IN A NEW CITY). By R. J. 
CHARLETON. Illustrated by R. Jobling. 

4, eee, Part Il. By Roperr Hunter. Illustrated by Clough 
romley. 

5. LCOMBE’S CHANCE. By Frepericx Boye. 


6. HEESE FARMING AT CHESTER. By Atrrep Rimmer. Iilustrated- 
3. OVE AND FANTASY. By C, 
8, RACHEL (continued). By D. Curistme Murray. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXIX. 


‘PHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 

COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mebaleb, ""&e, Chap. 29. 
Two Stage Boxes. Chap. 30. Pal Chap. 31. A Spoke in Wheel. Chap. 
Deop of Comint. Illesreted by @. DU Maun 

WITH SOME LIBRETTISTS. 

MY DESERTER. Illustrated by M. 

OGBURY BARROWS. 

FISH OUT OF WATER. 

RAINBOW GOLD. B: CHRISTIE 4 
Murray. Book VI. How the Rainbow 

London : ty Exper. & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXXII. 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
8. TAXES AND TAXATION, 
4. TAINE ON JACOBINISM. 
5. HORSE-RACING. 
6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE SOUDAN, 
7. FORGERIES OF THE ABBE FOURMONT. 
OUR DUTY TO SOUTH AFRICA, 
THE COMING ELECTIONS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 


The Princess Casamassima. Book First. } Thackeray as an Art Critic. Ephraim 


VILL. eax. Henr James. You 
Some ‘Testimony in” Rebecca | The New Portfolio. XXII.—XXIV. Oliver 
Harding Davis. Wendell Holmes. 
A entieman. XXXIV.—XXXVII. | Love's Dread. Pau! ‘Hermes 
. W.0 Recent Illustrated Books Sermon on 
Wordly Words.” Andrew Hed- the Mount—Whittier's ‘Poems of Nature 


Childe Harold s Pilgrimage— 

An ona ‘Time Gri Edward S d Uolmes’s The Last Leaf. 

‘rhe Idea of God. I. John Fiske. The Contributors’ Club: An American 

How Glooska brought the Summer. Pantheon —Provinciat Influence in Lite- 
Frances L. Mac rature—‘The Secrets of Authorship. 

Principles ot Critic ticism. E. R. Sill. Books of the Mon’ 

A Tricksy Spirit, Olive Thorne Miller. 


London: WaRp, Look, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Now ready, for NOVEMBER, Is. 
(THE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. W. R. Nicotn, M.A. 


CONTENTS: 
MESSIANIC PSALMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof. B. B. D.D. 
BLAISE PASCAL. By the Right Hon. Lord Moxcrirrr. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD yg ah A Critical Estimate. IV. 
By Revs, A. C, JENNINGS, M.A., and W. H. Low 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. By Rev. yg “‘Mactanes, D.D. 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By Professor F. Gone, D.D. 
DR. MOMMSEN ON THE NERONIAN REFERENCE OF THE APOCALYPSE, and 

m the“ ITALA.” By Protessor W. P. Dicksox, D.D, 
DR. M. M. KALISCH. By Rev. T. K. Curyye, D.D. 
BREVIA. By Professor Sroxes, Dr. CueyNe#, and the EpiTor, 

London : Hopper & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoyTENTS FoR NOVEMBER: 
THE GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. By JuLEs Stroy. 
THE HABITS OF ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS. By Sir Jounx Lunnock, Bart.,M P. 
THE CROFTERS’ CRY FOR MORE LAND. By J. ALLAnson Picroy, M.P, 
OBSTRUCTION TO LAND REFORM. By WIvLIAM E. Bear. 
CATHOLICISM AND REASON. By Wr-uraM Barry, D.D. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THE VILLAGE. By W. I. Caowuvasr. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON ALLIANCE. By J. D. DovGaLy. 
FAITH HEALING. By WALTER Moxon, M.D. 
ULSTER AND IRELAND. By T. M. Hraty, MP. 
THe POSITION OF GREECE IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. By a Greek 
STATESMAN, 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1, FICTION. By JoLia WepGwoopn, 

2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 4% LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


1 vol. post Svo. Tilustrated with 3 Coloured Plates and 
57 Wood Engravings, 21s. 
1885. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 
By J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Site. 8. Imperial Fora, 
2. Prehistoric Period. 9 and 10. Places of Amusement. 
3 and 4. The Palatine Hill, 11, Baths. 


5 and 6. The Forum Magnum, 12. Remains in Rome, 
7. The Capitoline Hill. 13. Tombs and Monuments, &c. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 


DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE. 


CONTENTS : 
Part I. Progress of Astronomy during the First Half of the Nineteenth 


Centary. 
Parr II. Recent Progress of Astronomy. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


‘PHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for NOVEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. 8, Escort. 
CONTENTS 


IRELAND AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. By S. Larye, M.P. 

A RETROSPECT. By Mrs. Luytoy, 

TUE NATIONAL THEATRE, By Aveustvs Harris. 

HUMAN PERSONALITY. By Freveric W. H. Myers. 

THE SCOTCII VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By Joun Rak. 

HELPING THE FALLEN. By the Hon, Mrs. F. Jeune. 

A FAUST OF THE FIRST CENTURY. By H. Scrnertanp Epwanps, 
OUR SEA FISHERMEN. By the Hon. EDWARD MARJORIBANKS, M.P. 
DUALISM IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By ArtuunJ. Parrersoy. 
HEALTH AND TASTE IN ENGLISH HOMES, By R. W. Epis, F.S.A. 
THE FUTURE OF TIE FELLAH. By Lieut.-Col. H. Kitcuexrr, R.E. 
MOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Cuarmayx & HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Royal 8vo. pp. vi.—276, cloth, 21s, 


THE RACES of BRITAIN: a Contribution 


to the Anth logy of Western Europe. With Maps, Plates, and Tables. By Joun 
Brppor, M. -R.S., ex-President of the Anthropological Society of London and 
of the British Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthro Pb Society of 
Paris ; Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Berlin; Honorary 
Member of the Anthropological Societies of Brussels and of +. ashington, and of tac 
Philosophical Institute of Bath. 

‘This work is a description of the distinctive physical and other characteristics of the 
different nationalities which have entered into the composition of the British people. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITII. LONDON: TRUBNER & CO. 


DESIGN for THREE-LIGHT WINDOW, by E. Burwe 
Jones, A.R.A.—See TIE BUILDER. Also Cathedral Grammer School, Pete:- 
borough ; Uvermantel (School of Art Wood Carving) ; Eastcheap House, E.C. ; Design for a 
Ban ; Sketches of Old Staircases ; Protection of Iron Pipes from ; Flowered Quarries in 
Old Stained Glass, &c. —4d. ; by post, 4jd. Annual Subscription 

46 Catherine Street. And all ana 
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WM. H. ALLEN & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, demy 8vo. with 8 Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, 18s. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT 
IN INDIA. 


By General E. F. BURTON, Madras Staff Corps. 
Now ready, demy S8vo. with Portrait, 18s, 


THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL F. R. CHESNEY, 


Colonel-Commandant Royal D.C. PRS. 
FRGS, 


By his WIFE and DAUGHTER. 
EDITED BY STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


A HISTORY of TORYISM, from the Accession of Mr. Pitt 
pore power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1981. eA T. E. — of the 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of “ Lord Beaconsfie a. ly. 


AN AMERICAN in NORWAY. By Joun FuirorD 
Author of“ A Danish Parsonage” “ Readings from the Dane.” yo 
LONGITUDE by LUNAR DISTANCES. Illustrated with 
Examples worked out step by top, and vi with references to Works on Practical Astronomy 
to the Nautical Major H. WILBERFORCE CLARKE, Royal (late 
rs. Royal 8vo. 10. 2. [Wow ready. 


EMINENT SERIES.-NEW VOLUME. 
RACHEL. By Mrs, Kennarp, {Zn October. 
A DICTIONARY of ISLAM; being a sheik pedia of the 


Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, ene, with the Technical and Theological 
the Religion. y THOMAS PaTRICK 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of ab University, Missionary of the h Missionary 
Society, Peshawur, ‘Afchenistan. Royal 8vo. with numerous Illus 


AMBUSHES aod SURPRISES; being a OR of some of 
the most famous Instances of the tering a Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from 
the Time of Hannibal to the Period of the Indian ae: ba Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 

— Battles "&c. 8vo. with Portrait of General 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ 

Wan, Wandering . ond Amusement in Rew South Wales, and Victoria. 
Hon. Haroun Fixcu HatTTon. 8vo. Illustrated, 

“ WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life 
Pekin. a Stu & INTERPRETER. With les of Chinese Block- Printing 

A HISTORY “of the INDIAN MUTINY and of the Dis- 
turbances which accompanied itamong the Civil eguiaticn. By T. R. E. Hotmzs. 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 

A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUST AN, from the First 
Conquest to the Fall of the Empire. By G. Kgeng, C.LE., 


Author of * The Turks in India 8v0. w. 
LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown Sve. 7s. 6d, 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 
Henry KNOttys, ae Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbruck,” 
Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” “Incidents in the China War,” &e, 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1840. [Illustrated with several hundred Sketches Ad the Author. 
With an Introduction by J. HunGEnrorD POLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 
21s. (Un a few days. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Curistie Murray, 


Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” “‘ Coals of Fire,” &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 
i =! New Thing,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 3 vols, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. C. J. STONE’S WORKS: 
Crown 8vo., pp. viii—344, om, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; or, 
Prototypes of our Faith and Culture. By CHanues J. Sronz, PRSL. 
F.R.Hist.S. 

This book traces the elaboration in arts and arms of the civilization of 
ancient Hindustan, and places the religions of Buddhism, Brahminism, &c. 
in juxtaposition with Christianity. The monastic system of Buddhism is 
displayed ; quotations are given from the ancient Hindu Dramas, Poems, 
Religious Writings, &c. It shows that prototypes to our Mer ne an doctrines 

practices have long existed amongst our Indo-Aryan cousins and other 


— by the SAME AUTHOR. 
y 8vo. pp. xx—420, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ORADLELAND of ARTS and CREEDS. 


Mr. Stone has man to make a very interesting and yy oy te book. "— Globe. 
Xe will atgrect suilic consideration at the of men of theology 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
Just published, demy 8vo. 43 pp. 1s. ; per post, 1s. 1d. 
Facts for the NEW ELECTORATE. By Joun Bray. 
Every Elector should read the above before oagc 
London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. price 31s. Gd. 


GARVOCK 
GARVOCK 
GARVOCK 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 


Author of “Heart’s Delight,” “By Mead and Stream,” &c. 
London: J. & R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


READ GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


NEW POLITICAL PAMPHLET BY MR. AUSTIN. 


SKELETONS AT THE FEAST; 


Or, the Radical Programme. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HATCHARD. 


Large 4to. comer bound for the Drawing Room Table, £3 3s. 
Pp. 540; 200 Chart Pedigrees. 


OUR NOBLE AND GENTLE 
FAMILIES OF 
ROYAL DESCENT. 


By JOSEPH FOSTER, 
Author of “ The British Peerage and Baronetage.” 
“ A monument of most eat ient research and accurate compilation.” —7?mes. 
ig 


“A source of keen delight to those whose names are enroiled in its pages and whom it 


furnishes with proofs of their royal descent.” — Athenaeum, 
“ A very splendid library beok, and one of the most perfect of the sort ever brought out.”” 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THAT CHILD. By the Author of “The 


Atelier du Lys,” “ Malle. Mori,” &c, Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


KIRKE’S MILL, and other Stories. By Mrs. 
O’Remty, Author of * Phabe's Fortune” &c. [Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE LION BATTALION, and other Stories. 
With an Illustration by Alice M. Chambers. Small 


HALCYON and ASPHODEL, and other 


Stories. By A.L.H.A. Small crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


SPIN and PODGIE. By Ismay Tuorn, Author 
Pinafore Days” &c. Square crown 8vyo. with Illustrations by Pym, 


THE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER for 
CHILDREN. Arranged as read in Churches. With Texts and Proverbs, 
— with Photographs, 24mo. in various bindings, from 3s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H. K. F.Gatry. With Photographic Frontispiece of the late Mrs. 
Ewing, and other Lilustrations. Square Svo, 7s. 6d. 


AMONG the CARBONARI: the Adventures 


of Peyton Phelps with the Secret aw A Book for Boys. By Grace 
STEBBING. Small 8vo. Illustrated, 3s, 


FROM CROWN to CROWN: a Tale of the 


Early Church. By the Author -§ “The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” 
Small crown 8vo. Lliustrated, 2s. 


HERALDS of the CROSS. Chapters on Mis- 
sionary Work. By F. ARNOLD-ForsTeR. Large-paper Edition, fully Illus- 
trated. Small 4to. 10s, 6d.; Small-paper Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
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SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand, 
Dedicated by rare Her Majesty the QUEEN. 


Ina few days, price 21s, 
W. J. Lorrie. 


WINDSOR. By the Rev. 


Imperial 4to. with 12 Plates and numerous Vignettes, cloth, gilt - 
*,* Alsoa se lato Edition, with a of the Plates, £4 4s. 


Next week, price 
at Oxford and 


ISIS and THAMESIS: 


Below. By Professor A. J. Chuncu. With Etchings and Vignettes. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with Proof of the Plates, 42s. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1885. With 


very numerous Plates and Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, 35s.; or half- 


Shortly, price 5s, 
THE ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT of. 


REYNOLDS and GAINSBOROUGH. By W. M. Conway. With 16 Illus-_ 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


A BRIEF HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By. 
Professor SEELEY, With Portrait. 
NEW &sTORY BY PROFESSOR CHURCH. 


Shortly, price 5s. 
a Story of 


WITH the KING at OXFORD: 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. G. Cuurnca. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. 


By the same Author. 
“Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.”’—Daily News. 
ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF | STORIES FROM LIVY. 5s. 
CICERO. 5s. THE STORY OF THE wd DAYS 
STORIES FROM HOMER. 5s. OF JERUSALEM. 3s. 
STORIES age THE GREEK TRA- | A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE FROM 
GEDIANS. LUCIAN. 3s. 6d. 
STORIES ROM’ VIRGIL HEROES AND KINGS. 1s. 6d. 
STOKIES OF —— EAST. FROM | THE WHANTRY PRIEST OF BAR.- 
HERODOTUS. NET: a Tale of the Two Roses. 
OF PERSIAN Price 5s. 


BORDER LANCES. "By ‘the Author of “ Belt 


and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations. 
By the same Author. 
BELT AND SPUR. 5s. | THE CITY IN THE SEA. 5s. 
STORIES OF THE ITALIAN PAINTERS. 5s. 
NEW TALE BY MRS. CAREY BROCK. 
in Shortly, price 5s. 
CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale illustrative of 
the Daily Service of the Church, By Mrs. Carey Brock, Author of 
“Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 
By the same Author. 
CHANGES AND CHANCES, 5s. THE RECTORY AND THE MANOR. 
WORKING AND WAITING. 5s. Price 5s. 
MARGARET’S SECRET. 5s. HOME MEMORIES. 5s. 
CHARITY HELSTONE, 5s. THE VIOLETS OF MONTMARTRE, 
MICHELINE. 5s. Price 5s, 
MY FATHER’S HAND. 2s. DAME WINTON, 3s. 6d. 
CHILDREN AT HOME. 5:3, ALMOST PERSUADED. 1s. 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: 


a Series of Illustrative Tales. 8 vols. each 5s. 
NEW TALE BY MRS. MARSHALL, 
Shortly, price 5s. 


UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. 
MaksHALt, Author of “In Colston’s Days,” &c. &c. 
By the same Author. 
IN THE EAST COUNTRY. 5s. THE OLD GATEWAY. 
CONSTANTIA'S CAREW. is. MRs. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s, 
MEMORIES OF TROUBLOUS TIMES. | BENVENUTA., 5s, 

Price 5s. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
JOANNA’'S INHERITANCE. is, 
NOWADAYS. is. 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. is. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. VIOLE’ DOUGLAS. 5s. 

THE MISIRESS OF TAYNE COURT. | MILLICENT LEGH, 5s. 


Price 5s. 
“ Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life.”—Guardian. 
“Mrs, Marshail’s pen, busy as it is, does iis -* 


By Mrs. 


A LILY AMONG THORNS. 5s. 
HEIGHTS AND VALLEYs. ds. 
HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 


NEW STORY BY THE NEST OF SPARROWS.” 


A CRIPPLED ROBIN: a Story. By M. E. 


Wixcuester, Author of “ A Nest of Sparrows.” 
By the same Author. 
CHIR@S WITH THE CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 
A CABIN ON THE BEACH. 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 6d. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


AMYOT BROUGH. By E. Vincent Barton. 


4 CITY VIOLET. 5s. 
A NEST OF SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER THE SHIELD, 5s. 


1 vol. 
“A beautifu nese But an adequate review is here impossible. We can 
only arse all _ love to read of peaceful hearths and stirring — of maiden modesty and 
man! valour, to review Amvot Brough’ for themselves.""—Academ 


only are the touching. entertaining scenes and situations ; highly interesting and 
lineated some of the characters.’’—St. James's Gazette. 
from the page ast.’’—Scotsman. 


Just published, price 5s. 


CHAPTERS on FLOWERS. By Cuartorre 
ELIzaBETH. New Tilustrations. 
that modern literature h 


“The most wonderful shillingswo’ 
A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. _ Ridden, 


many a Toe. but also 
LONDON: SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The “ TIMES” on the NEW EDITION of “HAYDN'S DICTIONARY of DATES.” 
see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we passed on a former edition, that 
the Dicti f Dates” 
we = i the versal book of reference, in a moderate com pass, 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SUMMER OF 1885, 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


-HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. Re- 


lating t» all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. Eighteenth Rdition, 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised thronghont. By BenJamin VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1,000 Pages, 
12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 

*,* Prospectus and Specimen Page post free on application. 


THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
In 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth or half-roan, 42s,; half-calf or half-russia, 63s, 


_BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLO- 


PZDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition, Rewritten throughout, and containing some Thousands of Additional 
Articles. Comprising Geography, Histury, Biography, Bible Knowledge, 
Art, Science, Religion, Pailosophy, and Literature, avd oes about 
4,000 Pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 and Coloured Maps. 
“ A perfect mine of information.”—Leeds 
“ We know of no book which in such smail compass gives so much information.” 


*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
40lst Thousand. 
Improved and ae ~~! Edition, strongly bound, 7s. oy om gilt, gilt edges, 
half-calf or half-morocco 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of ‘HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. Comprising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 
1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plates. With Quantities, Time, 
Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Care and Management of Children, 
Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, 
Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 
“ A volume which will be for in 
English wil mony yours to come treasure to be mate mush of every 


SCIENCE MADE EASY.—THE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
Royal 8vo. 800 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 9s, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 


Translated and Enlarged from “ Les Récréations Scientifiques” of GasTon 
TISSANDIER. With about 900 Illustrations. 


“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolute! 
ing book of ot tes clans Wo have moves unas with.” — Western Morning News. 
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A more fascinat 


Imperial 16mo. parchment, bevelled boards, red edges, 5s. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON CHEIROGNOMY AND CHEIROMANCY. 


A MANUAL of CHEIROSOPHY. Being 


a complete practical Handbook of the twin sciences of Cheirognomy and 
Cheiromancy, by means whereof the past, the present, and the future may be 
read in the formation of the bands. Preceded by an introductory argument 
upon the science of Cheirosophy and its claims to rank as a physical science. 
By Epwarp Heron ALLEN, Author of “Codex Chiromantia.” With Fall- 
page and other Engravings. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Second Edition, Now Ready, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 


VIOLIN-MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. 


A Historical, Practical, and Theoretical Treatise for Violin Makers and 
Players. By Epwarp Henon ALLEN, With Photographs, Folding Plates, and 
about 200 Engravings. 

* No brief comment can give any idea of its yy value."—Saturday Review, 
* A book which all who iove to hear or play the instrument ¢ will receive with seclama- 
tion.” — Yorkshire Jost. 
*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s, 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: a_ Guide to 
Good Health, Long Life, and Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments, 
Edited by GronGe Buackx, M.B. Edin. Accurately illustrated with 450 

one Leentny of study and attention, and likely to produce real ont 


*,* Prospectus post free on application. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Now cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
The FIRST VOLUME of WARD & LOCK’S 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the 


leading branches of TECHNICAL SCIENCE and INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
PROCESSES. With Coloured Plates, two Folding Supplements, and 
hundreds of Working Drawings, Designs, and Diagrams. 
This New Work, devoted to the spread of Technical Education, ls to 
all who take an interest in Manufactures and Construction, and in the pro. 
s and operation of practical Science. As a ascful and ‘interesting book 
for youths and those engaged in self-education, it cannot fail to reeommend 
itself, while it wilt be found a book of useful reference to the general reader. 
*,* Prospectus post free on app! 


Just ready, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION OF ITAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 
FROM POST to FINISH: a Racing Romance. 


Uniform, and by the same Author, each 2s. 


BROKEN BONDS. AND SNO 
. ELLES AND RINGERS. 


AL SINNE 
THE TONTINE. 


Atheneum. 


) AT PA 
CECI LINES. 
Rack For, A SALVAUE, 
PLAY O 


*,* Complete Cateleges (comprising about 3,000 different Works) post free. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO.. WARWICK HOUSE, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, EC. 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 


—— 
Just published, handsome cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 


NORWEGIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. 


By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. 


With a Map and 127 5 engraved by E, Whymper, R. Taylor, 
Pearson, and others. 


“ One of the most charming books on Norway that ared for a long time. bd 
thoroughly to in its production, deserves to one of the 
successes 0 —Academ 
: ~ The illustrations ¢ to t+ work show no decline from the high —- of excel- 

lence 8 attained in the former volumes of this Pen and Pencil Series. ae 
extremely well-got-up, handsome, and useful book for a present. ar 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


which the of the Tract Society is the 
above title fully deserve success. Most of them have been entrusted to scholars who have a 
special acquaintance with the subjects about which they severally treat.” 


NEW VOLUMES. 

THE DWELLERS on the NILE: Chapters on the Life, 
Literature, History, and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A. WALuis 
Bupek, M.A., Assistant in Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum. Crown 8vo. with many Lllustrations, cluth boards, 3s. 


ASSYRIA: its Princes, Priests, and People. By A. H. 
Saycr, LL.D., M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, 
Author of “ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” “ Popular Intro- 
duction to Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther,” &c. Illustrated, cloth boards, 3s, 


NEW LIVES OF OUR LORD. 


THE LIFE of LIVES; or, the Story of Jesus of Nazareth in 
its Earliest Form, according to St. Matthew. By Rev. W. 8S. Lewis, M.A., 
of Problem ; or, Christianity as it is” &. Crown 8vo. 

s. 6d, 


THE LIFE of JESUS CHRIST the SAVIOUR. By 
Mrs. Watson. Specially designed for thoughtful Young Men and Women. 
Crown 8vo. with many fine Engravings, cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


MISSIONARY BOOKS. 


JOTTINGS from the PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. Wyarr 
Git1, B.A., Author of “Life in the Southern Isles,” and Joint Author of 
“Work ha Adventure in New Guinea.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth 


IN SOUTHERN INDIA: a Visit to some of the Chief Mission 
Stations in the Madras Presidency. By Mrs. Murray MrrcHeLt, Author of 
“In India: a Missionary’s Wife among the Wild Tribes of South Bengal” 
&c. Crown 8vo. with a Map and many Illustrations, cloth boards, 6s, 

EVERYDAY LIFE in SOUTH INDIA; or, the Story of 
Coopo swamey. An Autobiography for Boys and Girls. Imperial 16mo, 
with Engravings, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 

By Eminent Writer:, on subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. 
The First Series is now complete in Six Volumes, each 2s, 6d. cloth bi boards. Each 
Volume contains Six of the Tracts. 

The following numbers of the Second Series are now ready, each 4d. in cover :— 
No. 87.—_THE CHRIST of the GOSPELS: a Religious 

Study. By Henri Meyer, D.D. 


No. 88.—FERDINAND CHRISTIAN’ BAUR, and _his 
THEORY of the ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY and of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT WRITINGS. By the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Author of “The 
Training of the Twelve” &c. 


No. 39.—MAN: Physiologically Considered. By Antex. Mac- 
ALISTER, M.A., M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 


No, 40.—UTILITARIANISM: an Illogical and Irreligious 
Theory of Morals. By the Rev. J. RapForD THomson, M.A. 


FALSE SYSTEMS OF RELIGION. 


HINDUISM PAST and PRESENT. By J. Murray Mircnert, 
M.A., LL.D. With an Account of Recent Hindu Reformers, and a Brief 
Cumgarioon between Hinduism and Christianity, Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 

ce 

BUDDHISM PAST and PRESENT. By the Right Rev. J. H. 
Trrcoms, D.D., First Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s, 


“ Dr. Titeomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters, and has had opportunities of estimating 
its value as . factor in human liie from practical experience. He me meron w ithin the 
limits of a quite moderate-sized volume a great mass of information.” — Spectator, 


RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE and his ENGLISH PRECURSORS. By 


Professor Lecuier, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. Translated from rl 
German by PETER Lorier, D.D. New Edition, very Revised, 
with a Supplemental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe, by S. G. . GREEN, 
D.D. New and Cheaper Edition, Portrait and I)lustiations, cloth boards, 8s, 
importance of this bi bg over-estimate’. It is excellen: 
deserves a large cle wlation.” "Times. tly produced, 


THE LIFE and TIMES of CHRYSOSTOM. By Rev. R. 
Wueter Busn, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “ St. Augustine: his Life and 
Times,” Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

NEW ANNUALS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Sixth Volume of the 
“ Girl’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of interesting and useful read- 
ing. Profusely Illustrated. Handsome cloth, ss.; with gilt edges, 9s, 6d. 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh Volume of the 
“Boy’s Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of Tales of Adventure, Amuse- 
ment, and Instruction. With many Coloured and Wood Engraving, hand- 
some cloth, $s.; gilt edges, 9s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 
Please write for the SOCIETY'S ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for PRESENTA. 
TION and the SELECTED and DESCRIPTIVE LIST of BOOKS. 


LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


ABINET EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Vol. is this day, 5s. 
y is published. 


ON the ETHICS of NATURALISM. Being 


the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. SortEy, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, meg nap ; and Examiner in Philosophy in the University 
of Ediuburgh. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L., Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University of 
Edinburgh. Edited by his Sons. Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. Ll. 
EM s. 


Vol. I., with portrait, is published this day, 16s, 
This day is published. 


AN OLD SCOTS BRIGADE; being the 


History of Mackay's Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Soots. With 
an Appendix, containing Copies of many Original Documents connected with 
the tiistory of the Regiment. By JoHN Mackay, (late) of Herrivsdale. 
Crown 8vo. with 2 Illustratious, 5s. 


This day is published. 
OAKS and BIRCHES: a Novel. By Naszsy, 


Author of “ Only Three Weeks” &c. 3 vols. post Svo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
INSTITUTES of LOGIC. By Joun Verrcn, 


LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. 
Post 8v0. publ 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General HENry Brackenbury, C.B., 
late Commanding the River Column, With Maps by Major the Hon. 
F.L. L. CoLporne. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.1. pe Lieut.-Colonel G. F. I, Granam, B.S.C. 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 14s, 
published, Ninth Edition. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By S. Reyno.ps 


Hore. New and Cheaper ee, Revised, 3s. 6d. 
“His work may now be the most 
floricultural art.""—Saturday Keview. 
At once charming eed instructive........ The practical positions, soil, manure, 
and selection are carefully and exhaustively treated,”"—Standard. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LUNDON, 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM 


LLOYD GARRISON, 1805-40: the Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Upwards of 20 Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 303, 
November 


Nat Y. s: “This as hy, tracing the ancestry, boyhood, trai 


enables the man seen in his true Ughnt......+++ spec Rterest a es to nter- 
ome with Wilberforce and Clarkson England, and with Harriet Martinea 


me aiti to the names mentioned in the foregoing, there will be found Garri: ~ 
with ‘Wendell Pati Phillipa, Whittier, Daniel O'Connell’ Lady 

th ir Johu wri uchess utherlan ulay, 
Bu Fey, 1 'y, Theodore Parke bercrombie, &c, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 


MOFFAT. By their Son, Joun Surru Morrar. Portraits, Illustrations, and 
Maps. Demy 8vo..18s, 
« weird t f Moffat and his wife living on in their solit 
coalitions of neighbours and swirling enemies strove to crush and enslave it with impetuous 
onset ; that picture | retains ever its perennial value as a splendid monument of human effurt 
and Divine success.” —Pali Mall Gazette. 


A BOYS’ EDITION OF 


ARMINIUS VAMEBRY: his Life and 


Adventures. Written by Himself. With Introductory Chapter dedicated 
to the Boys of England, Portrait, and 17 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(Nearly ready, 
“A t fascinating work, full of interesting and curious experiences.” 
Contemporary Review. 


THE COMING ELECTION. 


THE THREE REFORMS of PARLIAMENT: 
a History, 1830-1885. By WiLLIaM Heaton, Editor of “ Cassell’s Concise 
Crown 8vo. 5s, 

The language ie clear and the author has succeeded in obtaining a thorough 

A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. 


A SHORT HISTORY ofthe NETHERLANDS 


(HOLLAND and 7" comes By ALEXANDER YouNG. 77 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
frock, and interesting manner, after a th 
subject.”"—Critic (N. Y. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


EUPHORION : Studies of the Antique and 
the Mediwval in the Renaissance. By Vernon Lez, Author of “Belcaro” 
&c, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 73. 6d. 


“The book is bold, extensive in scope, and replete with well-defined ont | mmbackne 
ideas, clear impressions, and vi, vigorous and persuasive modes of ting.” —A the 


gh study and digesti 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S_ LIST. 


NOW | READY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


Founded on Goommation) Studies of the principal varieties 
ft Human Speech. 
By ‘JAMES BYRNE, M.A, 
Dean of Clonfert ; ex-Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 


Demy 8vo. with Maps, Diagrams, &c. cloth, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN INDIA, 
From 1862 to 1881. 

Being a Descriptive and Statistical Account of the Disease ; 
together with Original Observations on the Causes 
and Nature of Cholera. 

By Deputy Surgeon-General H. W. BELLEW, 

Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. 


Imperial 8vo. half-roan, gilt edges, £3 3s, 
FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 
OF THE RIVIERA 


AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 
Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 
With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illustrations of 250 Specimens. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curio-ity of Literature. 


By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 
A Novel. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains.” 


Vol. III. post 8vo. pp. xii.—292, cloth, 9s. completing the Work. 
AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE POLYNESIAN RACE: 


Its Origin and Migrations. 


AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO THE 
TIMES OF KAMEHAMEHA I. 


Vol. III, COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE POLYNESIAN 
AND INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 


By ABRAHAM FORNANDER, 
Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I., K.C., of the Royal Order of Kalakaua. 
With a Preface by Professor W. D. ALEXANDER, 
Of Punahou College, Honolulu. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown vo. cloth, 9s. 
THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND 
THE SAXON: 


A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain. 
Down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 

With numerous Engravings on Wood. 


THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 31s, 6d, 


THE GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED 
OF MAIMONIDES. 


Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated 
By M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D, 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Vol. III. Chapters XIV. to XL. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 
TO THE QURAN. 


To which is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and 
Emendatio Preliminary 


dations, together with Complete Iudex to the Text, 
Discourse, and Notes, 


By the Rev. E. M. WHERRY, M.A. 


IN A FEW DAYs. 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
Second Memoir, 72 pp. 4to. with 19 Plates and Plans, 25s. 


TANIS. 
Part I, 1833-4, 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Author of “Pyramids and Temples of Gizch.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
8vo. half-persian, morocco, price 28s. ; parcels postage, 6d. 


STANFORD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


EIGHTY-NINE MAPS, 


With letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and 
Unions, Population Tables, and other particulars relating to County Gustin, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies, 


The Maps include Twenty-three 
PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS, 


Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guerns*y, and the smaller Channel Islands, 
in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all 
the Counties of England and Wales, and Plans of Towns 
returning more than two Members coloured 
to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The TIMES, October 16, 18%.—“ The new electoral divisions set up by the Redistribution of 
Seats Act, 1885, have for all Parliamentary purposes superseded the ancient and well-known 
county. It is therefore important that the area and contents of these new divisions shou' ad 
become generally known, and for this purpose the * Parliamentary County Atlas and Hand 
book of England and Wales,’ just published by Mr. Stanford, will be found of real service. I¢ 
jsextremely handy in form (a flexible octavo), and the numerous maps are so set as to be casy 
of consultation. The contents are very varied........ We have maps of all the Counties of 
England and Wales on a uniform scale, with the boundaries and names of the new division» 
marked and written in red, and further distinguished by various tints of colour, There are, 
besides, plans of towns returning more than two members coloured to show the Parliamentary 
divi panying all these maps is a carefully compiled handbook of useful 
statistical and other information...... Its utility to all who have any interest in public affairs i+ 
evident. The whole get-up of the volume, binding, letterpress, and maps is worthy ofall praise.” 


The DAILY NEWS, October 23, 1885.—“* This important volume, issued opportunely in view 
of the approaching general election, is probably destined to be known to Parliamentary agents 
and other busy persons under the brief and ready name of * Stanford,’ while to others it will, no 
doubt, be distinguished as ‘The Parliamentary Atlas.’........ Perhaps if we say that it 
offers by the combined labours of the printer, the map draughtsman, and the colourist a. 
survey of England and Wales from every point of view whence the 
the ecclesiastical dignitary, the statistician, the lawyer, the fiscal administrator, the urban 
and county authority, and the parochial officer have occasion to regard their country, we 
should come even nearer to an indication of its scope and purpose. Its maps number alto- 
gether eighty-nine, of which many occupy a double page or fill out a folding leaf........ Con-- 
densation, however, has been so well applied to the task of presenting digests of numberless 
Parliamentary returns, and other recent authorities, that the ‘Parliamentary Atlas’ is 
brought within the compass of a substantial octavo, strongly and handsomely bound.” 


The STANDARD, October 21, 1385." For completeness and compactness leaves nothing to 
be desired. A glance at its contents shows that it is far more than a mere county atlas. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, October 20, 1885.—“ In Stanford’s* Parliamentary County 
Atlas of England and Wales’ we have not a mere collection of maps, but attached to each 
county (here we are happy to say the counties are laid down on a uniform scale of three miles 
to a centimetre) are several pages of statistics bearing upon the acreage, population, and alt 
the legal and administrative subdivisions of the county........ We cordially commend this 
publication as one of the not Jeast useful concomitants and consequences of the Reform At. 
of 1885."" 


STANFORD’S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY 


MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, showing the Counties, the Divisions of 
Counties, and the Boroughs, according to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 
1885. With inset Plans of all towns having more than two representatives. 
a 114 ory to an inch; size, 50 by 58 inches. Prices, Four Sheets,. 

3 Per post, on roller, 18s, 9d.; Mounted in case, 25s. ; per post, 


STANFORD'S SMALLER PARLIAMEN- 


TARY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, on the Scale of 25 miles to an inch, 

showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, with the 
number of members returned by each. Size, 22 by 28 inches. Prices, One 
Sheet, Coloured, 4s.; per post, packed on roller, 4s. 6d,; Mounted to fold in 
case, 78. ; post free, 7 8. 3d, 


STANFORD’S MAP of the NEW LONDON 


BOROUGHS, according to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. Defining, 
in Colours, the Boundaries and Sub-Divisions of the New Boroughs, the 
number of Members allotted to each, and the Population. One sheet, 
Coloured, size 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 2 inches to a mile. 

Prices :—Sheet, Coloured, 33.3 post free, packed on roller, 3s, 6d, To fold 
in case, 63. ; post free, 6s, 3d. Ou rollers and varnished, 123. 


In a few days, New Edition, 1885, demy 16mo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK 


of all Elections from the Passing of the Reform Act of 1832 to August 
1885. With an Alphabetical List of and Candidates within that 
Aiccatoxr other Information. Originally Compiled by the late F. H. 
ONT Third Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW SERIES OF HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE BRUMMELL, Esq., 


Commonly Called BEAU BRUMMELL. By Captain JessE, unattached. Re- 
vised and Annotated Edition from the Aut or’s own Interleaved Copy. With 
Forty Portraits in Colour of Brummell and his Contemporarie:, 2 vols. 
fine paper, medium 8vo. and handsome cloth binding, 42s. nett. 

Nore.—* The Life of George Brummell, commonly called Beau Brummell,” by the late 
Captiin Jesse, has been a scarce book for a lo.g time. It is now reprinted, and a large 
quantity of new matter has been introduved which had been collected by the author, but 
which it was not deemed prudent or delicate to insert in former editions. Many notes have 
also been added, as well as forty illustrations, after Dighton and others, of contemporaries of 
Brumme!!—a man who, without birth, rank, fortune, or great inte/ligence, established himself 


as the arbiter elegantiarum among a proud and exclusive aristocracy, and whose latter career | 


was tov pitiable even forcomment. The Editor of this new edition has to thank the son of 
the late Captain Jesse for the use of his father’s interleaved copy of the first edition, and also 
for his suggestions and supervision of the proof sheets. 

This work is copyright, and the edition is limited to 500 copies, 309 for England and 200 for 
America. Of 150 copies printed on fine imperial 8vo. pap-r and bound in cloth, with paper 
1a’ el ‘or collectors, price Three Guineas nett, 100 are for sale in England, and 50 for America. 
Sach wey is numbered. As the type is distributed no more copies of either edition will be 

inted. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of COLONEL 


HUTCHINSON. By his Widow, Lucy. Revised and Edited by Cuartes H. 
Friern, M.A. With 10 Etched Portraits. 2 vols. fine paper, medium 8vo, 
and hancsome binding, 42s, nett. 

eo 500 copies are printed, 300 for England and 200 for America. Type dis- 


“TIsan excellent edition of a famous book. Mr. Firth presents the ‘ Memoirs’ with a 
modernized orth phy and a revised scheme of punctuation. He retains the notes of Julius 
Hutchinson, and supplements them by annotations—correciive and explanatory—of his own. 
Since their publication in 1805 the * Memoirs’ have been a kind of classic. To say that this is 
the best and fullest edition of them in existence is to say everything."’—A thenceum. 

“For the first time since they saw the light the ‘Me noirs of Colonel Hutchinson’ have 
appeared in a garb worthy of their interest and value. Posterity ay may safely be pre- 


English Civil Wars have 
compiled by his wife.” —Zimes. 


OLD TIMES: a Picture of Social Life at the 


End of the Eighteenth Century. Collected and Illustrated from the Satirical 
and other +ketches of the Day. By JoHn AsuTon, Author of “Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 1 vol. fine paper, medium 8vo. handsome 
binding, 88 Illustrations, 21s, nett. 
NorTe.—100 copies, printed on fine laid imperial 8vo. paper, 30s. nett. 
“That is the best and truest history of the past which comes nearest to the life of 
) ad bulk ofthe people. Itis in this spiritthat Mr. John Ashton has composed * Old Times,’ 
tended to be a picture of social life at the end of the eighteenth century. The illustrations 
form a very valuable, and at the same time quaint and amusing, feature of the volume.” 


Te 
int d, are admirable copies, by the author 


which are d 
his contemporaries, and, allowing for some exag- 


“ Theil fusely 
himself, from the caricatures of Gilray and 
€ i they are doubtedly in most cases truthful representations of the scenes, t! 
costumes and the eccentricities they fess to represent. Mr. Ashton has carried his work to 
@ successful issue, and it is likely to be even more widely appreciated than his account of 
days of Queen Anne.”—Morning Post. 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By 


AnTHony Hamitton. A New Edition, Edited, with Notes, by Sir WALTER 
Scott. With Sixty-four Portraits engraved by Edward Scriven. 2 vols. 
8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top. 30s. nett. 


AN ELEGANT AND CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TRAVELS into SEVERAL REMOTE 


NATIONS of the WORLD. By LemveL GuLtiver, first a Surgeon and 
then a Captain of Several Ships. By JonaTHAN Swirt, Dean of St. Patrick. 
With Prefatory Memoir by Grorck SaInrssurRyY. And One Hundred and 
Eighty Coloured and Sixty Plain Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 
12s. 61. 450 pages. 

N .— This edition of a famous English Classic has bee pense 
Press in Paris, and the letterpress at the Ballantyne Press in Edinburgh. The publisher feels 
confident that in issuing this sumptuous edition at so low a price, the entire edition he has 

pared will be speedily disposed of. 
New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


CAROLS and POEMS from the FIFTEENTH 


CENTURY to the PRESENT TIME. Edited by A. H. Bute, B.A. 

“Since the publication of Mr. Sandy's collection there have been many books issned on 
‘carols ; but the most complete by far that we have met with is Mr, Bullen’s new volume, 
*Carols and Poems from the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time.’ The preface contains 
ap interesting account of Christmas festivities and the use of carols "—Saturday Keview. 

“The at pl of these plai aking songs is of the rarest purity. They come from the 
heart, and appea! to it, when the way is not choked up by the thorns and briars of conven- 
tional peosesey. The reader accustomed to more artificial strains may not see the beauty of 
these rst, | will grow, him by degrees ; and possibly he will look with 
something like old-world days when verses so pure and quaint were household 
words in Eng’ "Illustrated London News. 


THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. 


THE WORKS of THOMAS MIDDLETON. 


Edited by A. H. BuLtEN, B.A. 8 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. per volume nett. 


Norte.—The above is uniform with the Works of Marlowe, both in price and number of 
copies printed of both small and large paper editions. 

* We gindly take this cqgertanity of directing attention to an edition of Marlowe'scomplete 
works, recently edited by Mr. A. II. Bullen. It appears to us to contain an excellent recen- 
sion of the text, and reflects great credit on the editor, who is, we understand. enzaged on a 
new edition of the prtacipal pre-Shakesperian dramatists. If the volumes which follow are as 
eare.ully edited as this first instalment of the series is. Mr. Bullen will be conferring a 
great boon on all who are interested in the early English drama.” 


terl; iew, Oct 
« Probably one of the boldest li Quarterly Review, October, 1885. 


undertakings of our time on thi f publisher 

as weil as eclitor, is the fine edition of the dramatists which has been, Placed in Mr Bullen 

py hands ; considering the comprehensiveness of tiie subject, and the variety of know- 
it demands, the courage of the editor is remarkable." —Spectator, October 17, 1835. 


A. B. FROST’S NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 


RUDDER GRANGE. By Frank Strocxtoy. 


Crown 8vo. 100 Illustrations, cloth, elegant, 5s. 
The new “ Ri Grange" has not been illustrated in a conventional way, but has been 
t into Mr. Frost's hands with a carte blanche. The result is a series of interpretations of 
r. Stockton’s fancies, which will delight every. appreciative reader—sketches scattered 
throu-h the text; larger pictures of many great and memorable events, like the Boarder's 
accident und the retreat tothe shed: and everywhere q aint or and head pi It 
is. on the whole. one of the best existing of the t i ing of one 
7-4 by author and aoe ~ book is luxurious in the best sense of the word, admirable 
size. 


, conven! 


LONDON: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (0.’S 


SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Containing Portrait [1623]—Life &c. [190 pp.]—Tempest—Two 
Gentlemen—Merry Wives—Measure for Measure. 

This New Edition will be completed in 10 Monthly Volumes, thick demy 
8vo. on antique-laid faint-toned paper (specially made), in cloth extra, gilt 
top, price 9s. each. 

Forming the most Scholarly and most handsome Library Edition of 
Shakespeare ever produced. Complete Sets cannot be supplied until this 
monthly issue is completed. 


NEW ART BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 


TURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Grawam Eventrr. Illustrated by a large number of Reproductions on 
Wood of scarc2 Caricatures, Broadsides, Book Illustrations, &c, Large post 
4to. on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), plates 
on finest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ART. By Francis 


C. Turner, B.A. Illustrated by Copies of some of the most famous Paintings 
and Sculptures. Demy 8vo. fully Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 


REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story New 
Told. With Kaulbach’s famous Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
4to. cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: Asiatic Wan- 


derings and Adventures. By VicToR MEIGNAN. Thick demy 8vo. with Map 
and 15 Plates, lés. 


WILD LIFE in CANARA and GANJAM. 


By Gorpon S. Forses, Madras C.S. Crown S8vo. with Coloured Plates, 


cloth, 6s. 
BY COLONEL BARRAS. 
Each in Two Series, each Series 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW SHIKARI at our INDIAN 
STATIONS. 


INDIA and TIGER HUNTING. 
RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. By 


CHARLES Marvin. Third and Cheaper Edition, with all the original Plates, 


8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“ A work of extreme interest.”—Standard. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 


Each, crown 8vo. cloth neat, 1s. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


1. THE MARQUIS of LORNE.—IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
2. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.—REPRESENTATION. 
3 


WM. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, M.P., and 
F. C. MONTAGUE, MA.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT and 
TAXATION. 

4. Right Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P.—ENGLAND AND 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

5. MRS. ASHTON DILKE and WM. WOODALL, M.P.— 
WOMEN SUFFRAGE. 

6. W. S. CAINE, M.P., WM. HOYLE, and Rev. DAWSON 

BURNS. LOCAL OPTION. 

7. HENRY BROADHURST, M.P., and R. T. REID, M.P.— 
LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. [in the press. 

8. HENRY RICHARD, M.P.,and J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. (Jn November. 

9. JAMES BRYCE, M.P.—REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. (Shor ly. 

10, G. F. B. FIRTH, M.P.—REFORM OF LONDON GOVERN- 


MENT AND OF CITY GUILDS. [Shorily. 
Other Volumes will fullow. 


THE WANDERINGS of PLANTS and 


ANIMALS. By Prof. Victor and James STaLtysrass. Demy 
8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. 

This important and curious work traces (chiefly by means of etymology) 
the History of the Migrations of European Plants and Animals to their home 
in Asia. It appeals almost equally to the Antiquary, Botanist, Etymologist, 


Folk-lorist, and General Reader. 
OVER-PRESSURE and ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION. By SypNey Buxton, M.P. Crown S8vo. cloth, 2s. ; paper, 1s. 


THE TRUTH about ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION. By A. SONNENSCHEIN. Demy 8vo. wrappers, 6d. [This day. 


TIME.—Principal Contents for NOVEMBER. 


128 pp. Is. 
STEPNIAK The Russian Storm Cloud. Part IIT. 
EDITOR. Women's Work and Women's Wages. 
W. ARCHER R. L. Stevenson, Criticism. 


EASTWARD HO! — Principal Contents for 


NOVEMBER. 96 pp. 
PETE 


96 pp. 6d. 
R THE IIERMIT ...... Recreative Bvening Classes. 
SON Charities for the Blind. 


SON 
Rey. FREEMAN WILLS...... Finsbury Recreation G 
Disestablishment, by Rev. 8. 


LONDON: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS & LOWREY, 
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“ted, Rever tire OF reading the Memoirs olone est Turmishing an 
ins ght into the greatest struggle England has known clearer than is elsewhere to be 
obtained—showing how the conflict affected the quiet homes of men, wey the discord it bred 
dn famuiiies, the treachery it produced among friends—the book furnishes pictures of men and 
‘women so characteristically English that the stamp is recognizable in whatever is best in 
previous and subsequent history.”— Notes and Queries. 
- yey | printed upon fine paper, with rough edges, and with margins which will delight 
| the heart of the book-lover, we announce with pleasure a new edition of Colonel Hutchinson's 
,-} * Memoirs,’ revised with additional notes by Mr. C. H. Firth. The aim of the present editor 
| has been to bring together the documents which relate to the subjects of the * Memoirs,’ in 
j order to illustrate and explain them, and, as far as possible, to estimate their value and 
; authority. Of the ‘Memuvirs’ themselves, which throw so many valuable side lights upon a a 
i ™: mentous period of Sygie history, nothing need now be said. The work has already 
} Brased into a classic, ides Mr. Hutchinson's labours, we have the letters of Colonel a 
utchinson and other papers, together with the valuable notes of the Kev. Julius Hutchinson. 
This edition, which is in two handsome volumes, contains ten etched portraits of eminent | 
personages. It also includes additional notes by Mr. Firth and an Index. As the editor re- 
/ marks in his introduction, none of the ‘ Memoirs’ which relate to the troubled history of the | 
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The Saturday Review. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For NOVEMBER 1885, 2s. 6d. 
page OF CREATION AND OF WORSHIP. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


IRISH WRONGS AND ENGLISH REMEDIES: A STATEMENT OF FACTS. By 
R. Barry O'BRIEN 


SIR_HERBERT STEWART’S DESERT MARCH. By Dove.as Dawsoy, Lieutenant 
Coldstream Guards. 


STATE CHRISTIANITY AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. By Wituiam Heyer 
HOURLBERT. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. By Right Hon. Grorcr Morcax, M.P. 

THE RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER HALL. By James Fercusson. 

oon EXPERIENCES OF WORK IN AN EAST-END DISTRICT. By the Countess 

WPER. 
FOREIGN OPINIONS ON PEASANT PROPERTIES. By Lady Vreryey. 
FREE SCHOOLS. By the Right Hon. Lord Norton. 


THE COUP DETAT IN EASTERN ROUMELIA: a Narrative. By Encar 
WHITAKER. 


THE RADICALS AND SOCIALISM. By H. M. HyxpMan. 
THE VOTE OF A MODERATE LIBERAL. By Epwanrp Dicey, 


ENGLISH PROSE. 


MR. GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S ‘“‘ SPECIMENS 
OF ENGLISH PROSE STYLE,” from 
Malory to Macaulay, with an Introductory 
Essay on Prose Style, is now ready, large 
crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment antique, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 
price 15s. 

*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on 
Iarge Paper. All of these are numbered 
and signed. 


MR. EDMUND GOSSE’S NEW VOLUME. 


**FIRDAUSI IN EXILE, and other Poems,” 
by Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, with an Engrav- 
ing of a Ship of 1584, from the Tapestries 
of the House of Lords, Elzevir 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 6s., will be published next week. 


Crown 8vo. with 63 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANTHROPOID APES. By Rosert Hartmann, 


Professor in the University of Berlin. [International Scientific Series, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and the EVOLU- 


TION of HAPPINESS. By Janz Hume CLapperron. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPRINGS of CONDUCT: an Essay in 


Evolution. By C. More@ax. 


Demy 8vo. cloth. 


LECTURES on PHILOSOPHY. By Tuomas 


MaGurnE, Professor of Moral Philosophy, Fellow and Tutor, Trinity College, 
Dublin. (Next week. 


Demy Svo. with 2 Maps and 51 Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


TWO YEARS in the JUNGLE: the Experi- 


ences of a Hunter and Naturalist in India, Ceylon, the M Penine 
Borneo. By T. Hornabay. ylon, alay Peninsula, and 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 


NEW INDIA; or, India in Transition. 


H. J. 8. Corron, Bengal Civil Service, Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


By 


Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


SUNSHINE and SEA: a Yachting Visit to 


the Channel Islands and Coast of Brittany. By a Counrry Docror, i 
Frontispiece and 24 Illustrations after Sketches by F. T. _ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO: a Record 


of Adventures which led up to the Discovery of the Melics of th * 
missing ——— commanded by the Comte de la Pérouse. By Sew 
GronGE BaY 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of a PRIG. By One. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & (CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—_SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Caar.es C, F. Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES. Edited by His Grace the DuKE or BrAurort, K.G., assisted 
by ALFRED E, T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxe or Beavrort, K.G., 
and MowBrayY Morris. With Contributions by the Eart or SurroLk and 
Rev. E. W. L. Davirs, Digpy and ALrrep T. 
Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations on Wood by 
J. Sturgess, J. Chariton,and Agnes M. Biddulph. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

H.M. 


FISHING. By H. late 
Inspector of Sea Fisheries. With Contributions by the Marquis or Exeree, 
Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major Joun P. Trauerne, G, CHRisTOPHER DAVIES, 
R, Marston, &c. Fully illustrated. 

Vor. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. On November 10. 

Vou. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. On November 10. 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectuses sent on application, 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 


By James E. Doyie. Showing the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every 
Peer irom 1066 to 1885. Vols. I.to II[. With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of 
Arms, Badges, and Autographs. Large-paper Edition, Imperial 4to. price 
F IFTEEN GUINBAS. 

*,* Of the Large-paper Edition of this work 120 copies only have beem 
printed, which are numbered. Subscribers will be supplied in the order in 
which applications are received. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant 


Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
“ Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligible to the unscientific.” 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. DatLy NEws. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B., Barrister-at- 
Law, late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo, 16s. 

“No one who wishes to be well informed about European history at the end of 
the twelfth century should fail to study this book ; and no one who has a moderate 
degree of leisure and any taste for historical reading could occupy a few hours 
better than in its perusal.” Sr. JAMES's GAZETTE. 


ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY: its Sources, 


Economics, and Dangers. By J. S. Jeans, Author of “Steel: its History, 
Manufacture, and Uses.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE: a New and Abridged Edition. 
Edited by GRANT ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

*.* In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more per- 
manently valuable fragments and notes contained in the three volumes of 
Buck e's Miscellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss 
HELEN TAYLOR. 


The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean Currents 


and Tides and their Causes. By Lricuron Jonpay, F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 21s, 


The MARINE STEAM ENGINE, a Treatise 


for the use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
R. Sesnert, R.N. Chief Inspector of Machinery, Admiralty, late Instructor 
in Marine Engineering at the R.N. Coll. With 224 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 21s, 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Branourne, Author of “ Higgledy-Pigzledy,” 
“ Whispers from Fairyland,” &c, With 20 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. 
“ This is a delightfully written story from first to last, and full of sly hits at 
current couventionalities.” SCOTSMAN, 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. 
By Micnaet G. MULMALL, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society 
of Arts, Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” “‘ The eet of the 
World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams, wn 8vo. 6s, 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual Dependence 
and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Author of “Homes Without 
Hands” &c. With 49 Anatomical and other Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 

*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be 
hung in Stables, for the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of 
the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Cnanies 
Murcnison, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Third Edition, Revised by Lauper Bru 
M.D. Assistant Physician to St, Bartholomew's Hospital; and with Section 
of Tropical Diseases by Sir JoserH Fayren, K.C.S.1. M.D, With 43 Illus- 
trations, Third Edition, 8vo. 24s, 


NEW EDITION, ADAPTED TO THE NEW PHARMACOPGIA, 1885, 


The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA 
and THERAPEUTICS. By Atrrep Garnop, M.D. F.R.S, ‘Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians; Consulting Physician to King's College 
Hospital; late Professor of Therapeutics at King’s College, London. ‘The 
Eleventh Edition, revised and edited, under the supervision of the Author, 
by Nestor TrrarD, M.D.Lond. M.R.C.P. Professor of Materia Medica and 
Now ready, price Sixpen 


Therapeutics in King’s College, London, &c. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS :— 
WHITE HEATHER: aNovel. By WitttaAM Biack. Chapters XLL—XLIV, 
WAITING. By D. J. Ropentsoy. 
THE WESLEYS AT EPWORTH. By the Rev. J. H. Overron, 
THE STONE DOG. By Cuances G. D. Ropenrts. 
FAIRY HILL, OR, THE POET'S WEDDING. By ALLINGHAM, 
WILSON BARRETT AND HIS WORK. By Joun Cotemay, 
“THAT VERY MAB.” By Grant ALLEY. 
By the Author of “ Christina North.” (Concluded), 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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NEW BOOKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES THIS DAY. 


THE CHERSONESE with the GILDING OFF. By Emmy Innes. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 21s. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By 
onic 16. JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ An Old Fashioned Journey.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 20 fine Landscapes engraved by George Pearson, 


THE COACHING AGE. By Srantey Harris. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 16 spirited 


Full-page Tilustrations by John Sturgess, 18s. 


POPULAR EDITION of EDMUND YATES’S REMINISCENCES ; including 


an Account of his Imprisonment in Holloway Gaol. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS NOW TO BE HAD 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


‘A GIRTON GIRL. By the Popular Author (Annie Epwarpes) of “Ought we to 


Visit Her?” “Leah, a Woman of Fashion.” 8 vols. 
“ One of the best and brightest novels with which the world has been favoured for a very long time is ‘A Girton Girl,’ from the pen of Mrs. Annie Edwardes...... 
her characters talk brightly and epigrammatically, and tell their own stories in their lively conversation.”—Lady. ~ 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW STORY, “THE MASTER of the MINE.” 


2 vols. 


THE MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE. By Mrs. Isapetta Fyviz Mayo. 83 vols. 
GEORGE FLEMING’S “ANDROMEDA.” 2 vols. 


among these literary architects and master masons in the regions above the carth | \i¢op It is varied in motive. fresh and origi 
rigmal in conception, stron 
is George Fleming. He is a landscape-gardener, too, of no common skill, and can | finely-finished in style.” —Loston Literary World. ates = 


FOR LILLAS. By Rosa Noucuertre Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wooed 
and Married,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Globe says :—“People are always asking for suggestions of what to read that is worth reading, generally meaning novels. One to enter on your list is ‘ For Lilias,’ 
by Miss Carey. The story is very interesting, and the tone eminently pure and womanly.” 


“ A delightful English novel, and is fully equal to the best of Miss Carey's stories.”"—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. Each 6s. :—1. Not Wisely but too Well— 
2. Cometh Up as a Flower—3. Red as a Rose is She—4. Good-bye, Sweetheart—5. Nancy—6. Joan— 


7. Second Thoughts—8. Belinda. 


JESSIE FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS. Each 6s:—1. The First Violin—2. Probation 
3. The Wellfields—4. Kith and Kin—5. Healey. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


FOR BOYS. BOYS AND GIRLS. FOR GIRLS. 
CURIOSITIES f UNDE q 


JEPHSON’S “HE WOULD BE A|No RELATIONS. A beautifully Tlus- 1, NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
a trated Edition of this charmirg | 2. WOOED and MARRIED. 
story. 6s. 8. BARBARA HEATHCOTE. 


THE MARVELS of the HEAVENS.| * NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S “THE CHAN- 3s. 6d. 5. ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


9 ate BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. | MISS MONTGOMERY’SSTORIES 
A NEW BOOK of GAMES. 6s. Lists free. Lists free. 


(CLARK RUSSELL'S “OCEAN FREE 
LANCE.” 6s. 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
. PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-strect Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Sa‘urday, October 31, 1385. 
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} “ There is a sort of novelist whose art is the delightful one of building castles in ; pile the clouds into rare semblances of the splendours of the southern shores or the 
| | the air and describing them to the public with intense affection and belief. High : stark solitudes of the ivebound mountains.”"—Pall Mall Gazelle, e 
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